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Industrial Pipework 


The welder pauses to light up. He’s working on the fifth mile of piping being 
installed by Thos. W. Ward Ltd. in a vast new chemical works. Coolers, condensers, 
steam drums, boilers and similar equipment are all part of the Ward contract. 
The supply of industrial plant of this kind has been a speciality of Wards almost since 
they were founded three-quarters of a century ago. 

Practically every type of static industrial plant is supplied by Wards. Much 
of it is specially made for the job. In the manufacture and conversion of industrial 
plant, the resources of the entire Ward group are at the disposal of industry. 

This is just one activity of the Ward Group of Companies ; their products and 


services cover every aspect of industry. 
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WEIR _ EvapordTING AND DISTILLING PLANTS 


have transformed living conditions in many parts of the world by providing ample supplies of pure 


fresh water from sea water. Many communities in what were practically desert areas, are, as a 
result, able to enjoy greatly improved standards of living, and to take part in the world’s industrial 
activities. 

We have more than half a century’s experience in the design and manufacture of sea-water 
evaporating and distilling plants for land and marine use, to provide fresh water for boiler feeding 
and domestic supp ‘ies, and we welcome consultation on any specific requirements. Write for 


illustrated Publication No. FA. 151. 





Makers of Condensing Plant and Boiler 
Feed Auxiliaries for all Land and Marine 
Duties. 

The Weir Organisation : 


G. &j. WEIR LTD. - DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. - WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
WEIR VALVES? LTD. - THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. - ZWICKY LTD. 
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No punches were pulled in 
the testing and proving of 
Dunlop Tubeless tyres. 
These pictures show some 
of the exacting tests and 
provide convincing proof 
that Dunlop Tubeless not 
only lessen the risk of 
puncture delays, but will 
stand up to the most 
arduous conditions. 


+ + + 








(1) Nails hammered 
into tyres before 

1 ,230-mile trip from 
London to Fort William 
and back (RAC 
observed). Completed 
without air loss! 








(2) Driven repeatedly over kerb 
with deliberate violence. No loss of 
air despite three 3” nails in the tyre. 














(3) Driving in tight circles until 
the tyres smoked with the heat, did 
not break the rim-to-tyre airseal. 


ALREADY FITTED AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
ON MOST NEW BRITISH CARS 


COSTS NO MORE THAN A COVER WITH TUBE 


REDUCES POSSIBILITY OF PUNCTURE 
DELAYS, BURSTS, IMPACT DAMAGE 


NEEDS FAR LESS “TOPPING-UP” 


DUNLOP 
TOBELESS 
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latex 


Painting: is. easy now. Paints 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, have no 
paint odor. They dry to a tough, 
scrubbable finish, yet ‘rinse out 
of brush or roller with plain 
water, 















sther example of Dow 
at work with industry to make 
better products for you. 


Bx is just one member of the 
¢ famiily.of Dow plastics that 
Bringing color and conven- 
fence to your everyday living. 
Hundreds of other basic chemi- 
cals and magnesium, the world's 
lightest structural metal, are also 
vpplies by.Dow to manufac- 
rst roughout the world. Here 
~ is chemistry working with industry 
in the continuing search for im- 
~ “=~ proved methods and materials, 
bei improved products for you. 


a an ee iRormetion about Dow 

“products, contact your repre- 

sentative in England or write to 
Dow, Dept. 3 10-N, 
















you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 





R. W. GREEFF_& CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED « Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. *« Cable: Dowpanom 
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Woman in her hours of ease... 


Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, to continue the 
misquotation. But these hours (when she is, in fact, 
quite easy to please if you know how) are the ad- 
vertiser’s opportunity. The Reader’s Digest offers 
advertisers women—well over two million of them 
—at ease, alert, receptive, and intelligent. 

Altogether, some five million people enjoy this 
magazine each month. Why do they provide such a 
productive market for your advertising message ? 
One reason is that they are comfortably above the 
average in income—for instance, over a million of 
our readers own their own houses, and nearly a 
million have motor-cars. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. 
The Reader’s Digest deliberately sets out to please 
people with inquiring minds, interested in many 
things, receptive to new ideas. Its phenomenal 


NO WONDER 


success—over a million sale in Britain, a world sale 
of over eighteen million—is the measure of the 
opportunity it offers to the advertiser who has 
something to say. Its readers really read it—pick up 
each issue many times as they browse through its 
articles. There is ample evidence that they read the 
advertisements, too. And they are exactly the kind 
of people, better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and 
their pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest 
is one of the great advertising media of Britain. 


OVERSEAS. International editions, 27 of them, cover key 
export markets. The British exporter can book space in London 
and, usually, pay in sterling. 


IT’S CALLED 


The Reader's Digest 





A MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 SALE 
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They are enjoying 
Sabena’s traditional 


courtesy and service 


DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


Tickets and information at your local travel agency 
or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, "Phone RIC 47.47 


SABENA 





seven Wedd aracines 
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MANCHESTER 


to and from 


MONTREAL (Freight & Passenger) 
also MANCHESTER 0 and from 


CANADIAN & U.S. LAKES 
(Freight only) and 


NORTH & SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS 


(Freight and Passenger Service) 
For rates and sailings write or ‘phone :— 


Manchester liners ltd 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2 
’Phone: BLAckfriars 1641 





Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Lid. 











VANTPECO 











PRODUCTS: 
Pig iron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; 
Bar, Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Pilate, Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled 
Sheet, Galvanized Sheet and By- 
Products. 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 
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‘Tis rare Perique, 


that so perfects 
Three Nuns 


As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 
float lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 
reflect awhile on the nature of this fine tobacco. In 
the discs you'll remember the dark centres—the 
black heart of Perique, added by an expert hand to enrich 
: SS and prolong your enjoyment of each ounce of Three Nuns. 
— Long, long before Columbus adventured on American 
) shores, Perique was being cultivated by Indian Braves 
in what is now the parish of St. James. For only in 
this 10 square mile area, some fifty miles above New 
Orleans on the rolling Mississippi, can this unique 
tobacco be successfully grown. 
Many a pipe of peace did Perique fill, many a Brave 
did it solace. Today, rich and rare, it imparts 
that distinctive aroma which the smokers of 


Three Nuns always enjoy. 


with the black heart of Perique 
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How much was a 
penny farthing? 


In its early days one of these cumbersome contraptions cost from 

12 guineas upwards; so it was still Shanks’s Pony for the wage-earners 
of that time, to whom a golden guinea or less was the family’s 

weekly income. The modern cycle is in big demand in the homes of 
DAILY HERALD readers, for transport as well as for pleasure. Motor 
cycles, too, are plentiful: and cars, though not always the latest model. 
What does all this signify? Simply that DAILY HERALD readers, 

with the increased standards of living they have secured since pre-war 
days, are in a much better position than wage-earners of earlier times to 
enjoy the products of their age. First on their lists come food 

and well-equipped homes; they are also prominent in the market for 
more and better clothes, for radio and TV, for holidays and insurance, 
Here are millions of consumers no advertiser can afford to 

ignore. Who will sell most to them and most often? Only those 

advertisers who speak to them regularly in the paper they believe— 

the DAILY HERALD. In fact, the DAILY HERALD is the only 
way to contact 40 per cent. of them—for it is the only daily paper 

they read! The other GO per cent? Weill, wouldn’t you prefer products 
which were introduced to you by your best friend ! 





THE ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, DAILY HERALD, ACRE HOUSE, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





















Beecham 
Buildings 

















C Tog ent @@ My Board are most impressed by the way you completed the existing factory 
within the stated time and I would add that we are highly delighted with the 
finished building. It is very refreshing these days to get what you want, when you 
3 h want it,without having to pay for a considerable amount of extras when you 
: €ec am have got it. Your ability to execute this work so efficiently has helped us very 
i considerably in meeting our own production commitments. 
To meet additional requirements, I would appreciate it if you would quote 


Tse RR 





. t 
Ach TAG te ents me by return for extending the building by a further 20,000 sq. ft. 99 i 
234 ( 
aterm The extracts quoted are from a letter written by E. Loades, Esq., Managing Director of 2 
i i ee ee The Abbey Panel & Sheet Metal Co. Ltd., 
i Coventry and Bedworth, 
I 










- « - completed to 
schedule this factory, 
illustrates another 
successful Beecham contract, 
undertaken during a period 
of marimum production 
and against adverse 
weather conditions. 





Concurrently Beecham Buildings have 
erected the largest prefabricated industrial building in this country; 
a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
allow Beecham to keep the pace on all their numerous contracts. 

For technical efficiency and well studied economy in Industrial Building 
you are advised to consult Beecham Buildings Limited. 


Why not consult us 
on your industrial 
building programme? 
We shall be pleased 
to advise you. 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED ert. D. SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE. _ Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316 and 3287 
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These 
are 
among 
the 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
of a 
single 
company— 
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FAIREY DELTA 2 
A new official World Speed Record of 1,132 m.p.h. 
was established on 10th March, 1956, by the Fairey 
Delta 2, the first aeroplane in the world to exceed 
1,000 m.p.h. under F.A.I. conditions. 


FAIREY GANNET 
The Fairey Gannet has proved in service to be the 
world’s most successful anti-submarine aircraft, 
combining the ability at once to search and to strike 
decisively with newly-developed weapons. 


FAIREY FIREFLASH 
Fairey was the first British Company to design, develop 
and manufacture a guided weapon which destroyed a 
target aircraft. This wéapon—the ‘‘ Fairey Fireflash’’ 
—is now in production for the Royal Air Force. 


ENGLAND 








FAIREY 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED 
AUSTRALIA + CANADA 


FAIREY POWER CONTROLS 
Fairey Power Controls are in widespread use in 
British and foreign high performance and transport 
aircraft. Here again Fairey have developed new 
manufacturing processes, enabling the accuracy 
required for high precision assembly — sometimes of 
the order of one-millionth of an inch—to be 
obtained by simple and economical means. 


FAIREY ENVELOPE TOOLING 


Rapid production, complete interchangeability and 
no time lag between prototype and production — 
these are the advantages of Envelope Tooling, a 
revolutionary method of assembly invented, designed 
and developed by Fairey. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks......... ~s $242,266,222 
United States Government securities........ ° 170,324,005 
State and municipal bonds and notes........ ‘ 53,651,874 
Other bonds and securities. ..........0000005 : 10,769,876 
Loans and bills purchased... ........6000000+: . 410,659,225 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 4,071,957 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... i 1,800,000 
Investments in Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited, 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Bbvest CarPeratige ..oiocccsvcccvses alee oer ° 1,560,001 
NO IGE iE Biwi siewbawed ee ‘ 3,000,000 
Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances...........00006: -» _ 20,939,188 
$919,042,348 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government.............e0008 $ 39,203,505 
NN i ae bons 8 eG eaede 680,219,204 
Official checks outstanding. ..............4.5. ° 70,487 ,654 
$7 89,910,363 
NEG i. ki kik den jo hgatdyexeseehe ees ‘ 25,000,000 
Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc....... : 6,737 ,7 86 
Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
COTE TON as 58 6 os kG ss asd daceureehiawcin ; 21,044,114 
Cepttat— FEO FSO PRG EE 6 ons ccccesiecceciisvaws 30,000,000 
og re bose we ee Sede Gaene C ele ab , 30,000,000 
PI DONE 5.0 bic cece diwnninbesacdes thes ; 16,350,085 
$919,042 ,348 


United States Government securities carried at $72,485,296 in 
the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, te 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





MORGAN §& CIE. INCORPORATED 
1j, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 





London Correspondents: 
MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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The Curse of 
Mepnistopheles 


N the past ten days there have been three developments in Labour’s 
search for its soul. On Wednesday of last week the Parliamentary 
party reached agreement upon “the generat line to be 

followed by the party in any future debate” on foreign policy ; 
at the weekend the policy statement, “‘ Towards Equality,” was 
published, under a cover coloured green, some would say, for envy ; 
and this week the party leader has presented his own views on 
nationalisation in a Fabian Research pamphlet. The elector has thus 
been provided with the material for judging the merits and demerits 
of Britain’s alternative government. 

Of the three developments, the foreign policy decision is perhaps 
the most important. Labour has agreed to maintain its support of 
Britain’s existing international commitments—of Nato, Seato and 
the Baghdad Pact. This agreement is tempered by the customary 
harmless hope that the party would like “to shift the emphasis of 
foreign policy away from strategic considerations to economic con- 
siderations”; but Labour’s now seemingly united support of the 
commitments that once sent Mr Bevan on the rampage has a signifi- 
cance which should not be missed. The most important feature of 
the party changes last winter has been to re-fortify Labour, presumably 
for the next twenty years, with a leader who is as firmly wedded to 
the essentials of the Anglo-American alliance as any Conservative 
statesman has ever been. 

The elector can now therefore concentrate his judgment on 
domestic issues, and “Towards Equality” is intended as a principal 
touchstone for this assessment. The first thing that has to be said about 
this document is that it is more reasonable than had been feared. It 
should be added that this is not saying much. Its authors 
make careful obeisance to some of the criticisms that non-party 
spokesmen had so obviously prepared for them. They put into 
every convenient cranny of their document a reiterated reminder that 
they “wish to see the most rapid possible increase in total pro- 
duction, simultaneously with its fairer distribution”; they accept 
(without seeing the humour of the understatement) that present rates 
of taxation are “ generally adequate,” by implication even tax rates 
upon some of those whom Labour usually regards as the rich ; they 
have grasped the very real point that present systems of taxation have 
hit the man who is building up a modest competence from scratch 
more hardly than the man who has a lot of capital to live off ; they 
indicate that the main redistribution they want is against those whose 
spending can partially escape the tax net towards those whose cannot ; 
and they specifically—and refreshingly—recognise the danger th:t 
present levels and systems of tax could drive some valuable “ salaried 
managerial, technical, scientific and professional people” out of the 
country. Their policy, as stated, is for liquidating the kulaks, but 
with some bonuses for boffins thrown in. 

No doubt this is better than liquidating the boffins, too. Regarded 
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simply as a study of how far the party is curbing the 
confiscatory propensities of its left wing, this ducument 
deserves to be regarded with some relief. But, judged 
by the present necessities of the British economy, upon 
which all else depends, something fundamental is 
plainly missing. What this is can best be seen, perhaps, 
after reading Mr Gaitskell’s new Fabian pamphlet on 
“ Socialism and Nationalisation.” 


+ 


Mr Gaitskell is a fair-minded man. He examines 
at length the traditional arguments for nationalisation 
—that it helps to preserve full employment, solves the 
problem of power, and replaces the motive of greed 
by that of co-operation for service—and comes to the 
conclusion that in modern conditions these arguments 
are “ weakened but not destroyed.” He examines the 
principal post-1945 argument for nationalisation—that 
it would increase efficiency in particular industries— 
and decides that “ while competition is wasteful it is 
also stimulating, and that it is very hard to be sure, 
on balance, whether in terms of efficiency the gain 
from eliminating it is greater than the loss.” He looks 
into the question of whether nationalisation can be used 
to increase saving, and agrees that this could only be 
done if the nationalised boards fixed “their prices at 
such a level that they would make very large profits,” 
which is the reverse of what they have actually done. 
He asks whether nationalisation can be used to increase 
investment, and admits that there could be a danger of 
its increasing it in the wrong places. 

All this, from the leader of the socialist party, might 
seem to represent a dramatic retreat from the older 
principles of socialisation. Mr Gaitskell hastens to 
disabuse us. If Britain is to avoid a class structure 
based on property ownership, then the course of 
securing “a high proportion of publicly owned 
property ” is essential to that end. And from this con- 
viction springs his proposal, which is echoed also in 
“Towards Equality,” that a Labour government should 
set up “one or two new public corporations which 
would in effect be large investment trusts,” building 
up their initial portfolios by taking in enlarged death 
duties directly in the form of equities or real estate. 
The context of his recommendations is all the time an 
economy characterised by still more equal incomes, not 
by still more wealth. 

When everything in its defence has been said, the 
thing that is most evidently missing in the new Labour 
policy comes out of the bag. The whole basis of the 
re-thinking in “Towards Equality,” and in the new 
suggestions for nationalisation that are “ justified” 
solely as a necessary by-product of moving towards it, 
is that all these steps should be taken in a way that will 
do the least possible harm to the already imperilled 
national economy ; there is no suggestion that any one 
oi them would do any good to it. Labour gives pledge 
to do what it can to prevent its negative measures from 
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grievously curbing the growth of the national income ; 
it offers nothing at all to make that: indispensable 
growth greater. The curse of Mephistopheles is upon 
the Labour party, the curse of the “ spirit that evermore 
denies.” 

What has all this to do with exalting the humble ? 
How much additional purchasing power does the 
Labour party believe that all its redistributive measures, 
taken together, could transfer to the less well-off ? Does 
it deny that they could hardly lead to a once-for-ail 
transfer of more than, say, 1 or 2 per cent of the total 
national product—and some of that, through the 
project for higher death duties, at the expense of 
middle-class widows and orphans ? Is it impossible 
for socialists to lift their eyes from grubbing among 
these shabby recipes to see that in the new industrial 
revolution already in sight there is the prospect of a 
growth of production whereby workers might increase 
their real incomes by up to 4 or § per cent each year 
without anybody being worse off at all? Does the 
Labour party deny that present tax rates and the power 
of the trade unions are sufficient to see that the workers 
get their share of any increase in real product that 
becomes available ? What is the point, at this crucial 
time, of considering measures that run counter to this 
rate of growth ? 

The only conclusion the elector can draw from all 
these publications is that Labour, at heart and in 
print, still believes in levelling down for its own sake. 
Yet the only really radical prescription—in the tradi- 
tion to which the Labour party has always asserted its 
clam—is that of levelling up in an expanding 
economy. 

. 


It is always unreasonable to rebuke socialists (or 
indeed any other politicians) for not being horses of a 
different colour. It is, on the other hand, entirely 
reasonable for the watcher on the political sidelines to 
require two things: first, that the means which the 
politicians propose should match the ends which they 
profess ; and, secondly, that means and ends alike 
should serve, and not frustrate, the evident and 
generally recognised interest of the community. The 
Labour party has had many allies in its half-century 
campaign against social injustice. The breaking-point 
in this radical campaign comes when it is contrived 
not to lift up the many who are still poor but simply to 
cut down the few who are still, comparatively, rich. 
Never was the argument for a fresh dose of egalitarian- 
ism less valid, in principle or in practice, than today 
and in the next ten years... 

The over-riding recipe for more social justice and 
for economic betterment is, on every count, the growth 
of national wealth; and every prescription for 
“reform” which hinders instead of helping that 
growth denies the very purposes for which the Labour 
party, in the radical tradition, claims to exist. The 
green light should be for expansion, not for envy. 
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Opportunity in Europe 


“| AM absolutely safe in saying that there is no 
subject which will more attract the attention of 
the Government in the months ahead than this.” Thus 
the Economic Secretary to the Treasury in a late night 
debate in the Commons at the end of last week, in a 
speech the significance of which has been missed. The 
subject to which Sir Edward Boyle referred was Britain’s 
relations with the project to establish a common market 
by stages in western Europe ; the main features of this 
froject, as Sir Edward explained to the House, envisage 
“that not only should there be a single external tariff, 
with no internal tariff, but that this should be associated 
with freedom of movement of labour and of capital.” 

There followed a passage that should have made 
members sit up. The Government “ realises com- 
pletely” the “ advantages which the countries inside 
the area should gain—that is to say, a great single 
market within which industry could be developed to 
its best economic use, possessed of great bargaining 
power in its negotiations against outside competition.” 
For this reason Sir Edward was authorised by the 
Chancellor to say that the British Government, while 
it is not yet ready “ to make a major policy announce- 
ment on one of the most important policy matters we 
have before us,” is yet “not ruling out any possibili- 
ties at all for the future.” Sir Edward agreed that the 
“ changes of policy we should have to adopt to take part 
in the project in its present form would certainly not be 
easy to reconcile with our existing policies and our 
obligations to the Commonwealth.” He made particu- 
lar reference to imperial preference. There is a “ basic 
political decision” to be made. 

The Economist has already said what it thinks this 
basic political decision should be. Britain should join 
with the common market project to the fullest possible 
extent; if Germany is in this scheme, and Britain is 
outside it, the results could be disastrous for our trade. 
But it is reasonable that the Government should have 
a few months more to make up its mind—reasonable, 
that is to say, with one proviso. The proviso is that the 
Government should not regard this interim period for 
argument within the Cabinet as an excuse for standing 
still on a quite separate proposal for consideration of 
European tariffs, which is to come before the Council 
of Ministers of the OEEC next week. 

There are two crucial points to be made about this 
meeting. One is that a decision to give the green light 
to the OEEC’s proposals would in no way prejudice 
an eventual decision about the common market and 
would raise no difficulties about imperial preference ; 
it would be of advantage to Britain to have played a 
prime part in setting this OEEC plan in motion which- 
ever decision about the common market is eventually 
taken. The other, and even more important, point 1s 
that if Britain. stands still next week—which, unfor- 


tunately, seems to be its likely attitude—there is a real 
danger that OEEC may change its character and, 
instead of continuing to be an effective instrument of 
active co-operation, may join the already crowded 
ranks of frustrated international economic organisations 
producing “ useful ” studies. To understand this fear, 
it 1s necessary to examine what next week’s meeting is 
all about. 

The last OEEC decisions on freeing intra~European 
trade were taken in January, 1955. It was then agreed, 
subject to numerous reservations, that as from October 
Ist of that year member countries should have no 
quantitative import restrictions on at least 90 per cent 
of their intra-~European trade, This and certain sub- 
sidiary decisions were to be re-examined in eighteen 
months’ time. The eighteen months have passed. The 
Council has now to decide whether these earlier 
decisions should be reaffirmed and “ consolidated” 
(OEEC jargon for made permanent), how to get those 
countries (of which Britain is conspicuously one) which 
still fall.short of the 90 per cent up to that standard, 
and whether any new steps to liberalise trade should 
be taken. These three questions have, for British 
policy, merged into one. 

Almost from the beginning of the OEEC’s 
“liberalisation ”’ programme the countries with low 
tariffs (notably the Benelux countries, the Scandi- 
navian countries and Switzerland) have argued that 
commitments to remove quantitative restrictions 
should be matched by commitments to lower 
tariffs. The high tariff countries have consistently 
replied that tariffs should be discussed by Gatt 
in Geneva rather than by the OEEC in Paris ; quantita- 
tive restrictions were said to be quite different from 
tariffs because they protected monetary reserves and 
not, normally, particular industries. Removing 
quotas was a logical adjunct of the improved pay- 
ments position brought about by the EPU ; lowering 
tariffs was not. For a time this line of argument pro- 
voked little but grumbling from the low tariff coun- 
tries, but in January, 1955 these countries succeeded 
in having a number of references to the need for 
reciprocal action on tariffs written into the trade 
decisions. In June that year they wrung from their 
colleagues a half-hearted—and very vague—promise to 
try to reduce some European tariffs during the Geneva 
negotiations last winter. 

The “low tariff” countries have now dug in their 
toes and are unlikely to agree to consolidate the earlier 
decisions, let alone do anything more on quotas, unless 
something is done on tariffs. Their argument for action 
on tariffs by OEEC is strong. No one seriously doubts 
that the remaining quotas have, in fact, important pro- 
tective effects ; and no one argues that the Gatt nego- 
tiations noticeably reduced European tariffs. Moreover, 
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the United States has used up most of its negotiating 
authority—that is, its authority for reducing tariffs 
reciprocally—under the current Congressional permis- 
sion, which runs until June 1958. There is little pros- 
pect of a fresh Gatt tariff negotiation before the autumn 
of 1958 or the spring of 1959. The question now is 
not whether there should be an OEEC attempt to lower 
tariffs or no action on the European tariff problem 
until Gatt is once again enabled to sponsor multilateral 
negotiations ; it is rather whether the OEEC should 
abdicate its functions in the trade field to the six coun- 
tries which are planning a common market. 

That is the present state of affairs. Even if the minis- 
ters can decide next week at OEEC that tariffs must be 
tackled, it is not likely that they can do more than agree 
on the main elements of how this is to be done, remit- 
ting to experts the elaboration of a specific plan. This 
may be enough to satisfy the low tariff countries ; it 
will clear the way for consolidating the remission of 
the 90 per cent of the previous quantitative restrictions 
and perhaps for some additional whittling down of the 
remaining quotas. But a vague statement that the 
vital tariff question deserves further study would be 
unlikely to satisfy the low tariff countries; nor 
would it restore to the OEEC the momentum in 
pursuit of freer trade that it—and the several and 
-ollective economies of the western world—badly need. 

What sort of tariff reduction plan should OEEC 
contrive and pursue? Three points seem to be 
essential. 


(1) First, the principle of the “ European list.” Because 
of Gatt rules and the most-favoured-nation clause 
contained in many bilateral trade agreements (and also 
because of imperial preference) the OEEC countries will, 
rightly, feel obliged to generalise to most countries out- 
side the OEEC the same tariff reductions that they 
extend to-their OEEC partners. It is therefore the 
plainest sense that any OEEC tariff action should be 
limited to commodities that are particularly important in 
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trade among OEEC countries. The suggestion most 
frequently heard is that an item should appear on the 
“ European list” if more than 70 or 80 per cent of a 
country’s trade in that item is with other OEEC coun- 
tries. If the figure of 70 per cent is used, about 30 per 
cent of the total trade within OEEC would be covered. 

(2) The second essential of any tariff plan is that the 
reductions agreed to shouid be specific and automatic— 
that is, the OEEC should not try to reproduce on a 
smaller scale the kind of bargaining of tariff reductions 
that is the normal procedure at Gatt. Instead, they 
should agree on some percentage reduction (say 25 per 
cent) which would be applied by all countries to those 
items in their trade that qualify for inclusion in the 
“ European list.” And they could keep pushing this per- 
centage up, as they have done with liberalisation. 

(3) The third principle flows from the second. It is that, 
since bargaining is ruled out, the test for putting items 
on the list and the ways of scoring tariff reductions must 
be arranged so that all countries, not simply the low tariff 
countries, benefit from the plan. 


What are the chances that the OEEC Council can 
reach agreement in principle next week on something 
along the foregoing lines ? The answer would be “ very 
good ” if the British Government would agree ; it will 
be “very bad” if they do not. The French attitude 
is also in doubt. The French have such an erratic 
record in trade liberalisation that the other OEEC 
countries are becoming accustomed to the idea of going 
ahead without them and hoping that one day this 
“empty chair” will be occupied. But it is impossible 
to conceive of a situation in which the other OEEC 
countries would agree to go ahead if both the British 
and the French counted themselves out. The Scandi- 
navians, who have been the prime movers behind the 
present plan, would find this particularly difficult. 
Next week is going to be decisive for Britain’s reputa- 
tion as a freer trading nation in Europe. There is no 
doubt which way the decision of this crowded trading 
island ought to-go. 


Russia’s Growing Air Power 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN MOSCOW 


5 gears delegations visiting Russia in June— 
including members of the Air Ministry, the 
Ministry of Supply, and the British aircraft industry 
—were shown in a week more of Soviet military avia- 
tion than anyone from the West has been allowed to 
see before. They saw what are now rated as Russia’s 
six most formidable aeroplanes—both in the air at the 
flying display at Tushino, and standing on the ground 
at Kubinko. These are (to call them, for convenience, 
not by their Russian designations but by the code 
names which Nato has attached to them) the Bear, a 
huge four-engine turbo-prop bomber, with a wing span 
of more than 30 yards ; the Bison four-jet bomber, 
almost as large ; the Badger, medium-range, twin-jet 


bomber ; the Farmer interceptor and the Flashlight 
all-weather fighter ; and a new, menacing, supersonic 
bomber still unnamed. 

Apart from a couple of soporific statements by the 
Secretary of State for Air, the British delegates have 
been unusually reticent in public about their visit. But 
undoubtedly they were given a great deal to think 


-about. Not only did they get, in their week in and 


around Moscow, visible and tangible confirmation of 
the sober estimates of Russian aircraft which had pre- 
viously been made. They received the impression of 
a massive and well directed effort to develop and 
advance the aviation industry in the Soviet Union, 
military and civil. It is clear that this Soviet 
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drive has achieved a substantial measure of success 
already. Type for type the military aeroplanes 
stand in the same general class as those now 
in service with the RAF and the USAF. They are 
competently designed. The standard of their workman- 
ship is high. Important new civil aeroplanes are in 
sight, too, exploiting the technical effort which has 
been put into military development. These suggest an 
approaching modernisation and expansion of civil air 
networks in the Soviet sphere, and quite probably, as 
well, a drive to export airliners, 


(i) Bombers. The turbo-prop Bear (the engines of 
which, about 12,000 horse-power, are bigger than 
anything of their kind in the West) seems to be capable 
of 500 miles an hour, or rather less, and to have an effec- 
tive combat range of at least 4,000 miles. From bases 
in the Soviet Union it should be able to reach the north- 
east of the United States, the Detroit area, California, 
or, with one refuelling, anywhere in the United States. 
The Bear’s performance is certainly better than that of 
the B 36, the only inter-continental bomber which the 
United States has in service in considerable numbers. 

The 4-jet Bison has a higher cruising speed, around 
580 miles an hour, and its ceiling is perhaps 52,000 feet 
compared with the Bear’s 45,000. Its range is great, 
but not as long (without refuelling) as the Bear’s. Its 
American equivalent, the B 52, seems a more formidable 
aircraft. The Russian aerodynamists, who have studied 
western aircraft carefully, appear to take the B 52 more 
seriously than any other western bomber. The twin-jet 
Badger is probably faster than the American B 47 or 
the British Valiant, but is inferior to our later V-bombers, 
especially the Victor. 

These are familiar aircraft ; the new strategic factor 
which the West must take into account is that the 
Russians now also have a transonic bomber. This, for 
Western Europe, is a most sinister aircraft flying at and 
just over the speed of sound, which puts it safely out of 
reach of British fighter defences for the next two to three 
years. It is on about the same scale as the Canberra, 
perhaps larger, and is reported to have a disproportion- 
ately large bomb-bay for its size, meaning that it is likely 
to carry the same size bomb as the really big aircraft. 
Its wings are thin and sharply swept back, and its fuselage 
appears to have the characteristics known as “area rule,” 
a relatively new design formula for easing the problems 
connected with transonic speeds. 


(ii) Fighters. Of the fighters, the Farmer is probably 
capable of a little more than the speed of sound, perhaps 
Mach 1.2. This puts it in the same class as the Ameri- 
can Super-Sabre, which seems, however, rather the better 
aircraft. The RAF’s latest interceptor, the Hunter, 1s 
slower than either of these. The Flashlight has not the 
Farmer’s speed, but appears to carry a radar-controlled 
weapons system by which its pilot can attack without 
ever seeing his target. Judged by this equipment, Russia's 
air strength is cast in a mould almost identical with that 
of the West. Both have bombers capable of piercing the 
other’s fighter defences ; neither has defences able to do 
more than limit an attack with atomic or H-bombers. 
It seems that, on balance, the advantage is still with the 
West: but that is all. 


It is hard to estimate how many high-performance air- 
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craft the Russians have. The Farmer and Flashlight are 
obviously in extensive service. Sixty of the one, and fifty 
of the other, flew at Tushino, and they bore squadron 
markings. Faster aircraft are now being developed to 
replace both. Too few bombers were shown—four Bears, 
three Bisons, and nine Badgers—to give any indication 
of total strength. This, to judge from an utterance of 
Mr Khrushchev, was a deliberate political gesture. But last 
week SHAPE announced—what the less optimistic 
observers in the West already believed—that these three 
types are in operational service. Moreover, Russia has 
made a special place for them in her armed forces by 
setting up a long-range bomber organisation, responsible 
directly to Marshal of Aviation Pavel Zhigarev. 


There is little doubt that all the aeroplanes named 
here are in full production, except perhaps the 
transonic bomber. One western delegate was told in 
Moscow, “ Bisons are pouring out of our ears.” This 
in turn is evidence that in some sectors at least the 
Soviet aircraft industry is now becoming the technical 
equal of the United States. Wings as long and as 
tapered as those of the Bear would make severe 
demands on any constructor. The Russians are already 
developing wings for fighters which are more than 
twenty times as wide as they are thick. These ratios 
are essential for high supersonic speeds but are a diffi- 
cult engineering problem, as the Americans have found. 
The Russians appear to be aiming at even thinner 
wings. But, to judge from the postwar Ilyushin 12 
piston-engined air liner (by no means a sophisticated 
aircraft) such work is outside the scope of some Soviet 
constructors. 


(iii) Civil Aircraft. Here, too, the Russian industry is 
growing towards the American scale of production. Per- 
haps the most solid evidence of this lies in Soviet plans 
for building civil aircraft. There is already the TU 104 
jet airliner which was seen at London Airport in April, 
comparable with the Comet IV, and offered for delivery in 
1958 at £425,000—less than half the price of the 
Comet IV. The British delegations in Moscow also 
learned of four other prospective airliners. One, designed 
by Antonov, flew at Tushino. With two turbo-prop 
engines, it is a transport designed for fairly short ranges 
and smallish airfields. 

Three other prototypes should be flying within the next 
nine months. Two are by the Tupolev teams: a 180- 
seater pure jet (perhaps a civil version of the Bison) due 
to fly next spring, and a 160-seater turbo-prop of out- 
standing range based on the Bear. These are the two 
biggest dirliners now being built in the world. The 
third is a four-engine turbo-prop by Ilyushin, compar- 
able with the Vickers Vanguard, and presumably about 
a hundred seater. 


Only a big and highly developed industry could 
undertake a civil building programme on this scale and 
still meet Soviet military needs (which we are bound 
to assume is now being done). If Russia has the pro- 
duction capacity, there is a great potential home market 
for new airliners. The country’s present civil fleet is 
inadequate and largely obsolescent, while the state air- 
line, Aeroflot, is counting on a rise in traffic that is even 
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larger than is expected in the west. The air is the 
obvious way of linking—for passengers, at least—the 
distant population centres of a huge land-mass. A fleet 
of big, fast airliners would also ease communications 
with the satellite states and China, both in peace and 
during any emergency. Up to now, civil developments 
have taken second place to military requirements, but 
this rash of new Russian airliners is a sign that civil 
production will now be regarded as a major part’ of 
the Russian aircraft industry’s responsibilities, and the 
development of air communications both inside and 
outside Russia as an economic priority. 

It also seems certain that Russia intends to try to 
sell her new aircraft abroad. Mr Khrushchev has said: 
“We will show you what competition means.” Judging 
by the TU 104 ticket of £425,000, prices will be low 
indeed. The Russians have still a fair amount to do if 
their aeroplanes are to attract the airlines even of those 
countries that are not committed politically. They 
must, for instance, learn to use styles of interior 
decoration that are less Victorian and extravagantly 
weighty than the fittings of the TU 104. This should 
not take them long: perhaps six months. To meet the 
western requirements of airworthiness in detail may 
take more of an effort. 

But the British visitors were impressed by the advan- 
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tages which the Russian designers seem to enjoy in 
facing these and other problems. It seems that they 
are not handicapped by the extravagant praise and 
criticism that often surround aviation in the West. 
They can set about meeting their customers’ needs in 
a straightforward way, using the most practicable 
methods. They seem to have a talent for what the 
mathematicians call “elegant” solutions of detailed 
problems, logical applications of theoretical formule. 
They can carry particular techniques such as wing 
sweep to their useful limit, without having to find more 
fashionable designs before they have squeezed the last 
ounce of development from the old. 

Beyond all this, no one who was in Moscow at the 
time of the Tushino display can doubt that the present 
Soviet leaders are taking a direct interest in aviation. 
They are personally involved in the present plans for 
expanding it, and, in the Soviet scheme of things, great 
importance attaches to this effort to forge ahead in one 
of the technologically pace-making industries. In 
twelve months, when the new airliners should be flying, 
we may have a better idea how far this new impetus 
has carried the Soviet designers, and how much they 
still need to learn in using their resources. But the 
resources are great ; the plan, it is clear, is bold ; and 
the pace of its execution is already rapid. 


Commonwealth Fallacies 


REMATURE reading of the Commonwealth’s 
burial service is fortunately no longer as fashion- 
able as it used to be ; but there is some tendency, as 
the gravediggers retreat, for the embalmers to move 
in. It is all to the good that a meeting of prime ministers 
should revive discussion about the nature and purpose 
of the bond between their countries, for neither press 
nor public as a general rule gives sufficient thought to 
this twentieth-century phenomenon. But, running 
through the public discussion that has accompanied the 
latest meeting, there has been a vein of negative, almost 
defeatist, thought which has contrasted sharply with the 
calm mood of the prime ministers themselves. 

Warnings have come from various quarters that the 
Commonwealth needs a shot in the arm, that it can 
survive only if new functions are found for it in order 
to keep it in the public eye, or if it is reshaped as an 
ideological group with a membership and a set of basic 
principles that match. It is always ominous for an 
institution when people start to feel that the only way 
to keep it above ground is to mvent a new role for it. 
The Commonwealth is no exception. If it were really 
as far gone as some evidently suppose, it would be better 
to give it decent burial than to pickle it. 

To think in such terms, however, is to ignore the 
most_ eye-catching -thing about the Commonwealth— 
its positive value to all its sovereign members. Brought 
together by a historical chain of chance, they have 


agreed not to separate, not to destroy the connection 
between them that originated long ago and in vastly 
different circumstances. Strong though the bond of 
sentiment remains in particular cases, the determining 
factor in their general agreement not to separate is one 
of tangible advantage. Their association has become 
one from which no nation stands to gain by resigning, 
while each would find that resignation meant a certain 
loss. For several of them, to resign would amount to 
becoming isolated in a world full of pressures which 
their membership helps them to withstand ; for all of 
them, it would amount to enjoying less influence in 
the world’s councils. The fact that their voices do not 

‘cessarily ring in unison does not invalidate this point. 
Indeed, their practised skill in measuring, through 
discreet and regular consultation, exactly how different 
a given situation looks when viewed from, say, London, 
Delhi, and Canberra, is an accepted virtue. 

To cast around feverishly for new means of keeping 
the Commonwealth together is therefore to put an 
absurd little cart in front of a perfectly healthy horse. 
It is not mere complacency that prompts this comment. 
If the member nations begin to invent new functions 
and ideological codes so that the Commonwealth may 
survive, they will be going about things in a way that 
will damage both the Commonwealth and the ideals 
which it should serve. 

New functions will in any case be added unto it as 
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the number of its sovereign members grows. And as 
to ideology, it needs to be realised that common ideals 
do not automatically lead nations to associate. Britain 
and Norway, for example, share not only ties of blood 
and neighbourliness, but also a whole attitude to life 
that ranges from respect for democratic monarchy to 
championship of the freedom of the seas and the welfare 
state. Yet they have been allies only since 1949, and 
to find them in close association before that one must 
go back to the days of Canute. The fact that they have 
become Atlantic allies arises from an external pressure, 
not from their similar habits of thinking. The same is 
true of, say, Italy and Greece, whose common 
Mediterranean environment, ancient cultural links, and 
parallel experiences in the nineteenth-century struggle 
for independence did not draw them together—whereas 
the postwar communist threat did. Shared principles 
can provide only a slender basis for continued unity 
between the members of the Commonwealth—especi- 
ally when they hold those principles in common with 
many non-members. 

What can and should be done, however, is to get 
the horse in front of the cart : to make the fullest use 
of the Commonwealth to promote democratic ideals, 
instead of relying on those ideals to prop up the 
Commonwealth. There is then much more to be said 
for trying to define and propagate the basic principles 
of the free society, however unpleasing that task may 
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seem to those within the Commonwealth who (as they 
can if they wish) either flout those principles by their 
racialist policies, or cheapen them by succumbing to 
the charms of hospitable tyrants. It is more important 
that freedom should survive than that the Common- 
wealth should. 

This strange and fortunate grouping of nations, 
originally created by the accidents of a maritime 
colonialism borne on the trade winds, already repre- 
sents a weighty factor on the side of freedom—despite 
its unhappy record in areas as diverse as Cyprus, 
Kashmir and South-West Africa, its infection with a 
racialism from which more autocratic polities have, 
paradoxically, been relatively free, and its internal 
dissension about the role of alliances in the defence of 
liberty. It will become a fully effective force if it stops 
frightening itself with visions of imminent dissolution, 
and strikes out more boldly for the things it believes 
to be right—not as a means of self-preservation, but 
for the sake of those things themselves. The world 
does not owe the Commonwealth a living ; it is rather 
the Commonwealth that has a duty to the world, and 
is quite capable of performing it. It is highly unlikely 
that the performance of that duty will involve it in 
self-destruction ; but if self-destruction had to be risked 
in order to ensure that its dearest ideals should survive 
and prevail, then the Commonwealth ought to be ready 
to risk it. 





Notes of the 





Week 








On Ice? 


HE four representative bodies of British industrialists 

have issued a rather stronger recommendation than 
had been expected that their members should hold 
down prices even “at an exceptional risk” to their 
profit margins; and the British Employers’ Con- 
federation, which is the only one of these bodies 
directly concerned with negotiations with trade unions, 
have issued a very plaintive statement that they do 
wish wages could be held down as well. Perhaps the 
key sentence in the industrialists’ manifesto is their belief 
that “the Government’s measures to stop inflationary 
Pressure at its source, slow at first, appear now to be having 
some effect.” If that judgment were incorrect, the recom- 
mended price freeze would produce no advantages ; it would 
merely produce distortions. But granted that disinflation 
is now beginning to bite home, and most observers would 
be prepared to grant it, there is some value in this process 





of self-exhortation. The British economy is now entering 
a stage when any firm that puts up its. prices might find it 
difficult to sell so many of its products ; it is also a stage 
when industry is going to have stronger reasons of self- 
interest than in any other year since the war to resist wage 
demands. Thursday’s announcement may do something to 
convince employers of these points—and to counter their 
customary belief that the marketing problems created by 
higher costs and wages can always be solved by the 
increase in purchasing power generated by the wage 
increases themselves, and that the only thing that need then 
go bust is the pound. 

Obviously, the Government will be hoping that this 
“initiative” from industry will be followed by some similarly 
helpful statement from the trade unions. Equally obviously, 
it is likely to be disappointed. But the course of costs and 
wages this year will not be determined by what the unions 
say, but by what they are in fact able to get. The amount 
they can get is bound to be affected by the new and 
significant fact that industrialists think, or say they think, 
that disinflation has at last started. 
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The Lords and the Constitution 


HUNDRED years ago The Economist was resolutely 
A opposed to all forms of capital punishment, as a 
practice of barbarism ; it is resolutely opposed to them still. 
It is necessary to point that out before proceeding to 
discuss the broad points that have arisen from the 
Lords’ vote on hanging this week. The first of these is 
the constitutional issue. On that the only sensible comment 
is that although one deplores what the Lords have-done, 
one must defend even to the point of other people’s deaths 
their right to have done it. 


The Lords quite rightly see their function as that of 
acting constantly as a technical revising chamber and then 
occasionally, in the words of one of G. K. Chesterton’s 
characters, as a “ chance mob of ordinary men thrown there 
by accident of blood, as a great democratic protest against 
the Lower House, against the eternal insolence of the 
aristocracy of talents.” There is no point in discussing 
airily when they should or should not exercise this power 
of suspensory protest (it is suspensory only, because of the 
Parliament Act) ; if one starts discussing this, one always 
finds oneself saying that they should protest against the 
Bills one disagrees with, and accept those that one supports. 
The real limitation upon the Lords’ powers of protest is 
now most delicately and admirably written into the realities 
of British political life: the Lords will not use their protest 
irresponsibly frequently, because if they did the next 
Labour government might abolish them. The House was 
probably quite right in judging that it ran little risk of 
setting this sort of agitation afoot by its action last Tuesday, 
and for an intricate reason: if Labour members were to 
stir up a “ peers versus people” controversy on this issue, 
they would put in an impossible position the small band 
of Tory abolitionists on whom the immediate future of the 
Silverman Bill absolutely depends. 


The Fate of the Bill 


HE dependence of the abolitionist cause on the votes of 
T some forty-Tory MPs leads to the second main point 
raised by the Lords’ decision: what is likely to happen to 
the Silverman Bill now? Unfortunately, to dismiss the 
Lords rejection as a minor check, which will inevitably be 
overridden next spring by the operation of the Parliament 
Act, is dangerously to under-estimate the tenacity of the 
retentionists and the size of the obstacles they can 
still put up. That is obvious from the Government’s tactics 
this week. The Lords used their delaying power, and were 
recommended to do so by the Government, in order that 
the Commons could have second, and different, thoughts. 
The whole trend of the later stages of the Lords debate was 
clearly to start a sustained campaign to keep hanging 
under the guise of a “compromise” which would limit it 
to certain classes of murder. The testing time for abolition 
is likely to come when and if Ministers start dangling the 
compromise as a bait to persuade the Tory abolitionists 
either to defeat the Silverman Bill or to amend it. A single 
defeat for the abolitionists on the committee stage could be 
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as bad as outright rejection on second reading, since the 
Parliament Act can be invoked only if the Bill goes through 
a second time unchanged. This is already causing some 
embarrassment, as there appears to be one legal flaw in the 
Bill as it stands. 

The Government, in defence of what it so wrongly 
believes, has a right to use these tactics ; abolitionists can 
fairly call foul only if the Cabinet refuses time for Mr 
Silverman’s Bill next session. But, with so many other 
weapons at their command, Ministers are unlikely to be as 
foolish as this. All opponents of the dull barbarism of the 
gallows will have to keep for a full year on their toes. 


—And the Varying Tune 


about the immediate future of Mr Silverman’s Bill, 
they can draw more comfort for their cause from a detailed 
analysis of the voting in the Lords. Not only did 95 
members of the House vote for them, compared with 28 in 
1948 ; their supporters also included a larger sprinkling 
than before of avowedly Tory peers. On the episcopal 
bench bishops who spoke in favour of retaining hanging in 
1948 had outnumbered their opponents by three to one. 
This week, a former retentionist—the Bishop of Exeter— 
announced a complete change of opinion. All the bishops, 
including the two archbishops, who spoke or voted did so in 
favour of the Bill—though the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in a speech that lacked his usual lucidity, announced that 
he was going to vote for abolition while dissociating himself 
from the abolitionist cause. 

The judicial bench also proved to be less solidly in favour 
of hanging than in 1948: Lord Cohen, Lord Evershed, 
Lord Keith and Lord Somervell voted for abolition, and 
Lord Russell of Liverpool, formerly Assistant Judge 
Advocate General, revealed himself to be a recent convert 
to it. The judges who spoke in favour of hanging were, 
moreover, much more on the defensive than in 1948. Even 
the Lord Chief Justice began more temperately than usual ; 
although, having complained that an abolitionist had called 
him a “ bewigged obscurantist,’ he proceeded to show 
himself as obscurantist without his wig as with it by his 
misuse of criminal statistics. When flogging was abolished 
in 1948 Lord Goddard had prophesied dire things ; in fact, 
however, the crimes for which flogging used to be a possible 
punishment have decreased since that time. On Tuesday, 
however, Lord Goddard tried to justify his case by citing 
figures for total crimes of violence—a very different and 
much wider category in which convictions have been 
increasing, for a variety of reasons, during the last twenty 
years. It hardly helps the retentionist cause to cite this 
increase, while the death penalty is still in force, as an 
argument for its unique value as a deterrent. 

Most of the speeches in favour of retaining hanging, how- 
ever, dwelled on this question of deterrence and on the moral 
rightness of retribution. There remains Lord Samuel, who 
suggested that, after deliberation between Lords and 
Commons, the royal prerogative of mercy should be ex- 
tended to cover a wider range of cases. If the advocates of 
a compromise do succeed—which one hopes they do not— 
this would be the best one; had Lord Samuel’s advice 
been given and acted on twenty-five years ago—say, .when 


on abolitionists have reason to be apprehensive 
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he himself was Home Secretary—the death penalty, as 
has happened in other countries, would by now, to the 
advantage Of Parliament and people, have gradually fallen 
into complete disuse. 


Simulated Scare in Jordan ? 


r now seems that the puzzling war scare which blew up 
| on the Jordan-Israel frontier on July 3rd was generated 
by certain Arabs as cover for their anxiety about unrest in 
Jordan. The Jordanian parliament had been dissolved on 
June 26th. The cabinet unanimously took this action rather 
than see itself fall on a vote of confidence that was going 
to display the rift in the country between conservatives, who 
privately think the old link with Britain is more dependable 
than a new one with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, and radicals, 
who admire President Nasser and are untroubled by old 
dynastic quarrels. The radicals tend to deplore all thrones, 
and do not expect them to last long, even in Saudi Arabia. 

The King and his young commander-in-chief, Ali Abu 
Nuwar, hold down the lid of this cauldron, supported by an 
army which also is rent by politics. Broadly speaking, the 
ex-Palestinian or “ west bank” element is the core of the 
left-wing, republican movement that inclines towards Egypt 
and Syria. Ex-Palestinians and refugees living on United 
Nations charity form two-thirds of the country’s total 
population and would be bound to return left-wing parties 
to power were there a free election. So long as king and 
commander-in-chief work hand in glove, they may be able 
to keep tempers under control. If they were to disagree, the 
future of Jordan as an independent state would be pre- 
carious. 

Doubtless with all this in mind, an Iraqi armoured force 
on mancuvres crossed the desert and concentrated in 
western Iraq on June 29th. An Iraqi government source 
denied that it was on its way to Jordan ; but some neigh- 
bours felt its presence called for a more positive explanation. 
King Hussein’s warning to the Tripartite powers that Israel 
was massing troops was backed by an over-dramatic 
Lebanese appeal to them to “intervene at once to stop 
aggression.” (The Lebanese government is nervous of the 
left-wing element in Syria and Jordan, and of the Egyptian 
siren calls that encourage both.) On July 3rd, Beirut radio 
explained that the Iraqi force was there-to come to Jordan’s 
aid should the Israeli attack materialise. General Burns, 
who crossed out of Israel on June 26th, has denied Arab 
intimations that it was he who told of unusual Israeli troop 
movements. But the situation inside Jordan is reason 
enough why an aggresion had to look imminent, and why 
King Hussein was the first to raise the scare. 


Three Men on an Ice-floe 


I; an age when it is fashionable for prime ministers and 
presidents to do the work of foreign ministers and 
ambassadors, there is nothing startling about the prospect 
of Mr Nehru, Colonel Nasser and Marshal Tito sitting down 
together at Brioni. Mr Nehru, in fact, says that the meeting 
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is more or less accidental. Having chosen Jugoslavia as 
the venue for a gathering of Indian diplomats in Europe, he 
found that President Nasser would be there at the self-same 
time, and so one thing led to another. This is a good deal 
more down to earth than the claims from Belgrade that the 
three heads of government “have created confidence in the 
world by introducing constructive principles to govern 
relations between nations” and that their policy is “ the 
most solid bridge of understanding between the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Europe.” 

How solid is the bridge ? Last week in London Mr 
Nehru was vigorously denouncing “ regimentation ” in all 
forms. He is now to sit down with the masters of two 
regimented states. Colonel Nasser, admittedly, permits no 
communism in Egypt, while Marshal Tito permits nothing 
eise in Jugoslavia ; but as against Mr Nehru the two have 
in common at least a detestation of political opposition. 

A short time ago one could have found a common factor 
—though a low one—in the three leaders’ declared rejection 
of all military alliances. Today, when Cairo radio is telling 
neighbouring countries that “our foreign policy and our 
armies should be one,” even this common factor has 
vanished. What remains? One cannot label all three as 
“ neutralists,” for Mr Nehru at least denies that he is one. 
All three have either refused to join, or been ejected from, 
the world’s two great alignments of states ; but the aims and 
origins of their non-alignment have been so different that 
it is difficult to regard them as three men in a single boat. 
Their juxtaposition is a product of the “cold war” which 
ali three condemn. An accurate image might be that of 
three men on an ice-floe, congratulating each other on the 
speed with which the warmth of their bodies is thawing it, 
and not yet fully aware that they owe both their eminence 
and their close association to the ice-floe’s continued 
existence. 


Newport Follows Tonbridge 


FTER Tonbridge, Néwport. At Tonbridge the Con- 
servatives’ share of the vote had fallen by 84 per cent, 
all of it going to Labour. At Newport it fell by 6.3 per 
cent, but 3.7 per cent of this went to a Welsh Nationalist 
and only 2.6 per cent to Sir Frank Soskice. Two pieces 
of background information are relevant. First, the Tories 
did not have any of the local organisational troubles 
that plagued them at Tonbridge ; in so far as any allega- 
tions of carpet-bagging were being thrown about, they were 
thrown at the itinerant Sir Frank. Secondly, a Welsh 
Nationalist can draw votes from either party ; it depends on 
what sort of Welsh Nationalist he is. But the sort at 
Newport was more likely to harm Labour ; it is said to 
require a severe effort of imagination to envisage many 
conservative-minded people deserting to him. 

The result—a drop of nearly 6,500 in the Tory turn- 
out compared with the general election, and of only 400 in 
the combined Labour-Welsh Nationalist vote below the 
Labour poll in 1955—was therefore a bad one for the 
Government. For what it is worth, a Tonbridge-like swing 
away from the Conservatives would give Labour a majority 
of over 200 seats at a general election, while a Newport- 
like swing would give it a majority of up to 150. If there 
was a general election today, it is unlikely ‘hat a Tory 
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catastrophe would reach these proportions. The discon- 
tent among Conservative voters today looks rather akin to 
that among Labour voters in late 1950: at by-elections 
many of them stay away, but at a general election, espe- 
cially in a marginal seat, quite a few of the dissidents 
would probably turn up, though still grumbling. But that 
a Labour government, with some sort of majority, would 
be likely to be the immediate current choice of the country 
seems hardly open to dispute. 


Conscription and the Facts 


PPARENTLY the Government is not greatly deterred by 
A the analysis of the effects of the service pay increases 
last February from its present presumed intention to try 
to abolish conscription by 1958 or thereabouts. Why this 
should be is not easy to understand, for such figures as 
have become available about the rate of recruitment and 
prolongations of service since the pay increases are very 
discouraging. The accompanying table shows in round 
figures the present strengths of the army and RAF. The 
picture for developments in the army since the pay increases 
is broadly this: (a) regular recruitment—that is, men signing 
on at the differential rates for more than a three-year engage- 
ment—has improved only marginally ; (b) prolongations— 
that is, men on three-year engagements who do not opt 
out at the earliest possible date—are little better than before ; 
(c) prolongations by regulars with considerable service 
already—NCOs and warrant officers—have _ greatly 


STRENGTHS OF THE ARMY AND R.A.F.* 





Army R.A.F. 
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No. | % No.. | %& 
ieee iS. se eoas ante en | 80,000 25 | 100,000 50 
Quasi-Regularst .......... 90,000 | 24 40,000 20 
National Servicemen....... 190,000 50 60,000 30 


360,000 100 200,000 100 








* Excluding officers; ¢t Engaged for over three years. 
¢ Engaged for three years. 


improved ; and (d) the number of national servicemen 
prepared to take the three-year engagement as “ quasi- 
regulars ” is still falling off. 

The RAF picture is a little different: (a) regular recruit- 
ment for technical ground staff has improved slightly ; 
(b) prolongations by trained tradesmen, except in the 
important radio branch, have been highly satisfactory ; but 
(c) as in the army the number of national servicemen 
prepared to take on the three-year engagement continues 
to slump. Both services agree that the major reason for 
the falling-off in the numbers of “ quasi-regulars ” (who 
of course bring in a far higher return for their training 
than the two-year conscripts and decisively ease training 
problems) is the discussion in public of the possibility that 
national service will be abolished or at least cut to 18 
months or a year. This decisively offsets the attractions 
of higher pay as a regular. If national servicemen were to 
disappear, most of the quasi-regulars would disappear too. 
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Because aircrew is only about §-10 per cent of total 
RAF strength, even the heavy cut in ground staff which 
would follow the abolition of national service would not 
be followed by more than a moderate drop in operational 
squadron strength, awkward though the problems this 
would pose might be ; but the best calculation that can be 
made from these figures for the army is that its strength 
would be cut by perhaps two-thirds within two years, and 
the commitments it could meet—allowing for the drop in 
training requirements for conscripts—would be about 
halved. It will be interesting to see what reasons the 
Government would offer for making do with an army of 
little more than 100,000 men, since 200,000 regulars were 
put as the minimum last February. 


Return Visit 


IR ANTHONY EDEN may have been ill advised to entertain 
Mr Bulganin and Mr Khrushchev in London at all, 
but since he did, to refuse to return the call would be point- 
less. He announced this week that he has accepted their 
invitation to Moscow for next May. This is a long way 
ahead, but there are good reasons for not going sooner. As 
is obvious, any new talks between the British and Soviet 
heads of government are best left until the American election 
is over and Anglo-American relations have settled down for 
the next presidential term. But the ten months may clear 
some uncertainties out of the way in the Soviet Union, too. 
Events there, and in the communist world generally, have 
been moving fast: at times faster than Mr Khrushchev and 
his colleagues can have intended. The new principles— 
collective leadership, “ socialist legality,” the existence of 
more than one road to socialism, the general spirit of live 
and let live—are undergoing some unpremeditated tests, 
which may make it possible by next year to assess more pre- 
cisely how substantial and durable they are likely to prove. 
It does not follow either that western diplomacy ought 
to be (even assuming that events permit it to be) totally 
passive in the interval, or that the spring will bring a happy 
state of certainty on every front. By the time Sir Anthony 
goes to Moscow, the question-mark of the third German 
Bundestag will have drawn so close that it will not be 
possible to predict West German policy with any certainty 
fo more than four months ahead. How then would he 
answer a new Russian initiative on the German question, or 
how frame one of his own ? But perhaps matters of sub- 
stance will be kept quietly on one side. At least the mission 
to Moscow should bring back a definitive answer to the 
question raised by the reports of stupefied eye-witnesses of 
th. famous Air Force Day party in Moscow: is it better 
ty be insulted by a Russian drunk, or sober ? 


Sihanouk Lures B and K 


MORE bizarre state visit than the Prime Minister’s to 
Moscow looms in sight with the news that Prince 
Sihanouk has persuaded the peripatetic Soviet leaders to 
accept an invitation to visit Cambodia. Who said neutralism 
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cannot pay ? Prince Sihanouk has demonstrated once again 
that he remains, on the throne or off, in or out of Office, the 
real ruler of his enchanted kingdom. The success of his 
visit to. communist Europe (which has taken him to Warsaw 
as well as Moscow, and will shortly take him to Prague) is 
, glittering pendant to his visit to communist Asia. On 
June 21st, some months after the Prince’s banquetings in 
Peking, China announced a free and unconditional gift of 
materials and commodities to the value of £8 million. 

Prince Sihanouk’s talks in Moscow must be seen against 
this explanatory background. The noblesse oblige of the 
communist world compels Moscow to offer something as 
well. If the precedent of Ho Chi Minh’s visit to Peking 
and Moscow a year ago is any guide, Russia’s gift to Cam- 
bodia will be rather smaller than China’s (Ho got {£115 
million from China and nearly £36 million from Russia). 
The Russians have started off with a token in the style now 
typical of the Khrushchev era: they are to build and equip 
1 hospital in Pnom Penh, as a gift. This they will follow 
up with technical and economic assistance, to a value still 
unspecified, but “without mercenary conditions.” It is 
worth noting that the Soviet offer, like the Chinese, lays 
down that its purpose is to help Cambodia develop its 
economy. Specifically, the Chinese are to provide the 
materials and the technical advice for the construction of 
four factories and for agricultural, water conservancy and 
electrical development schemes. 

As for the projected journey that will take Messrs 
Bulganin, Khrushchev and Shepilov, at an unspecified date, 
to Cambodia, it can be assumed that they will get more out 
of it than a glimpse of the Khmer ruins at Angkor. It 
would be surprising if they did not go on to Hanoi as well, 
and perhaps even to Jakarta, showing the Soviet flag and 
preaching convivial peace in the shadow of Big Brother. On 
that plane, it is indeed difficult for the West to compete. 
Perhaps Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Lloyd should co-opt a 
third to balance the Communist first Secretary? Who 
should it be 2? The chairman of the Conservative Party ? 
Or the general secretary of the TUC ? 


Steel Strike Recedes 


Tt Wednesday’s meeting of the craftsmen’s committee 
A of the steel industry (consisting of representatives of 
the ten unions to which the maintenance men belong) it 
was decided to accept the Minister of Labour’s timely offer 
of a court of inquiry. This offer was no doubt a relief to 
the union executives concerned. The representative of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, Mr John Boyd, told the 
meeting that his executive is in favour of acceptance, 
but not of calling off the ban on overtime which 
some of the maintenance men have been operating since 
April ; and as his union organises 10,000 out of the 14,000 
men concerned in the dispute, his verdict was bound to 
be decisive. 

Courts of inquiry are very often appointed less because 
there are facts that should be brought to light than because 
they allow time for public opinion to mobilise and for 
tempers to cool. But this particular dispute is well worth 
a genuine inquiry. It is not obvious what differential on 
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large output bonuses, should be paid to the maintenance 
men as compared with the production workers. Some 
employers, at least, will not be sorry to have a solution in 
this difficult question recommended to them. 

Tempers, meanwhile, have been reheated in Cardiff by 
the action of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds in sending to 
their maintenance men a “secret ballot” paper asking 
whether they wanted to continue their strike on this same 
issue, or whether they would like to settle through arbitra- 
tion or local negotiation. The answers were sent on 
Wednesday to the local branch of Barclay’s Bank, and some 
of them may not have been at all what the bank clerks 
are used to. One can sympathise with an employer’s 
desire to know the men’s real feelings towards a strike, 
as opposed to the gestures they make to impress shop 
stewards and each other ; and in some recent strikes an 
initiative of this sort would have been both imaginative and 
welcome. But the timing of this particular move was not 
very clever. 


Motor Strike Approaches 


HE unions whose members were recently dismissed by 

the British Motor Corporation are bracing themselves 
to call a strike of all their 48,000 members in the company’s 
employ ; the Amalgamated Engineering Union has already 
recommended such a call, and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, the other union principally involved, is 
expected to do the same. The decision is surprising in the 
sense that, with new redundancies every day in the motor 
industry, this is not a good time for a strike from the unions’ 
point of view. Some 200 members of the tool-room, lucky 
enough to be still in work, evidently feel this strongly, and 
have held a rebel meeting to protest against their. unions’ 
demands on the company. But the unions feel that they 
must try to extract for the dismissed men something better 
than the week’s pay in lieu of notice which was all they got 
from the BMC. 

The BMC has said that it will not negotiate under 
duress, and that compensation is a matter with the widest 
national implications, which it is not for an individual firm 
to decide. Let it get together with the other members of 
the employers’ federation, then. There is room for a 
generous gesture without harm to the national economy. 
The wisest course for the whole engineering industry would 
be to make it very clear that it is going to have to turn down 
its workers’ regular demand for a wage increase this autumn, 
but to indicate that it will be ready to offer certain “ fringe 
benefits,’ such as compensation agreements, instead. 
The Standard Motor Company issued severance pay to 
those it laid off without any such agreement ; under cover 
of an announcement of some generalised offer still to come, 
BMC might now be wise to do the same. 


Gold Coast at the Polls 


HE general election in the Gold Coast began on Thurs- 
day ; Mr Lennox-Boyd will be anxiously awaiting its 
result. He gave a hostage to fortune when he undertook 
to grant independence to the country this year provided the 
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results of this election show a “ reasonable ” majority for it. 
What does “reasonable” mean? It is possible that Dr 
Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party, as an article by a 
correspondent on page 142 shows, will win a majority in 
the assembly without getting more than a few seats in 
Ashanti ; and he is most unlikely to get more than a handful 
in the Northern Territories. Mr Lennox-Boyd’s decision 
Li practice will turn on the number of seats which Dr 
Nkrumah wins in Ashanti. If he gets a third of them, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd may feel that his hostage is redeemed, and 
that his only problem is to frame standard legislation and to 
find a suitable Governor-General. But if the opposition, the 
National Liberation Movement, which wants independence 
only under a federal constitution, sweeps Ashanti, despite 
shortfalls in both funds and organisation, Mr Lennox-Boyd 
will have a rough passage ahead. Neither party is in a 
mood for compromise. 

The worst outcome would be.a result that seemed just 
sufficient to encourage Mr Lennox-Boyd to chance his arm. 
Suppose that he decides to grant independence after a 
narrow vote for it in the new assembly, that Ashanti and the 
North revolt on the grounds that the verdict was not clear, 
and Dr Nkrumah asks for military aid to enforce the British 
Parliament’s will. What would the British Government do 
then ? It will in every way be easiest for Britain if Dr 
Nkrumah wins an ample third of the Ashanti seats ; but his 
popularity and his power are not what they were. There 
is a very real chance that, like other Commonwealth nations, 
Ghana will not be born without some difficult and risky 
midwifery. 


Democracy in Japan 


HE Japanese electors, by a small but decisive swing 
T in favour of the Socialists, appear to have set their 
country upon the road to a pro-western “ neutrality.” The 
Socialist gain of twelve seats was achieved partly with the 
aid of communist votes and with help from left-wing trade 
unions. Common ground was found in industrial discon- 
tent, but it was found also in a natural reaction against 
America and all its works (yet it is the Socialists who are 
determined to leave the American-dictated constitution 
intact). Socialist foreign policy is based on the thesis that 
an unarmed and neutral Japan would, because it offered no 
threat, offer no temptation to an invader. Shrinking shyly 
into her corner of the Pacific, Japan would whisper “ Surely 
no one could want to hurt little me.” Thus, the Socialists 
say, Japan could dismiss the Americans, scrap rearmament 
and enter the Eldorado of trade with the communist block. 
It is not surprising that a considerable proportion of the 
electorate has been attracted by this programme. 

There is no danger of Japanese desertion of the West in 
the near future, but the Liberal-Democrats’ failure to secure 
a two-thirds majority in the Upper House makes it unlikely 
that Japan’s embryonic armed forces will expand much 
during the next three years. It is possible, too, that the 
government will be forced to try to catch some votes by 
a stiffer attitude to the American bases and a willingness to 
trade with China. The recent repatriation of Japanese 
prisoners of war by China has deprived the government of 
its stock answer to popular pressure on this point. Mr 
Shigemitsu, the foreign minister, has been noticeably non- 
committal in his replies on the subject lately, and it seems 
possible that the big business combines, too, are becoming 
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interested in Chinese markets. Whether the expansion of 
trade, with official blessing, will lead to diplomatic relations 
with Peking is another matter. The Liberal-Democrat 
leaders themselves are unlikely to go further than they can 
help in flirting with the Communist powers. 


Bases in Ceylon 


HE agreement with Ceylon over the bases at 

Trincomalee and Katunayake has given satisfaction, 
not to say relief, in Britain ; but there are still many loose 
ends to be tied up before the Navy and the RAF can feel 
secure of their staging-post between the Middle East and 
Singapore. It would be entirely wrong to compare the 
arrangement with Ceylon with that reached with South 
Africa over Simonstown. ‘ The bases, held since 1947 on a 
verbal agreement (foolishly, many will now think) are to be 
handed over ; the British flag comes down. The present 
facilities—depots, stores, fuel supplies and administrative 
offices—are to remain available to the Navy and RAF. Is 
this the substance without the shadow ? Unfortunately it 
may not be. The headquarters of the East Indies squadron 
will have to become seaborne—which is inconvenient—or 
be moved somewhere else—which may be almost equally 
inconvenient. It was, moreover, expressly provided by the 
South Africans that the British naval command post at 
Simonstown might operate in a war in which the Union was 
neutral ; no such provision—as might be expected—is 
mentioned in connection with Ceylon. 

But the greatest doubt which hangs over the agreement 
is whether Mr Bandaranaike can carry it through his own 
parliament. Already he is saying that British service 
personnel will leave, except those employed by the Ceylon 
government. He is being attacked from two sides for 
having eaten his own words. The agreement provides for 
further discussions on communications, movement and 
storage by the British and Ceylonese authorities in 
Léndon and Colombo; if Mr Bandaranaike gets into 
serious political trouble these discussions might prove 
the occasion for whittling down what has been agreed 
only in broad terms—for example, it is not clear if stores 
miay be replenished as well as used up. Mr Bandaranaike 
probably sees clearly Ceylon’s best interests in all this—and 
perhaps his own electoral interest, since the livelihood of 
40,000 Tamils depends on the bases. But the atmosphere 
of the Prime Ministers’ conference may be hard to transpose 
to Colombo. It would not be surprising if the RAF in 
particular were looking at some of the small islands of the 


Indian Ocean south of Ceylon as possible alternative landing- 
fields. 


No Protectorates for Mr Strydom 


W HAT has been called the most amicable of all agree- - 
ments to disagree has sent Mr Strydom back to South 
Africa empty-handed, so far as the protectorates of Basuto- 
land, Swaziland and Bechuanaland are concerned. He asked 
for their transfer ; the British Government refused, without, 
28 it appears, even an attempt to gild the pill by offering to 
permit a gradual infiltration of the protectorate administra- 
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tions by Union civil servants. The press in the Union is 
taking the refusal philosophically, apparently realising that 
the climate of opinion makes transfer to South Africa, in 
its present mood, out of the question. 

But the Union will maintain its claim, and there are 
signs that it will attempt to improve its bargaining position 
in other ways. It is possible that efforts will be made to 
bring the implications of transfer before the bar of African 
opinion in the three territories. It cannot be assumed that 
the Union would be wasting its breath in so doing. It has 
something to offer. It can underline the fact that Africans 
from the protectorates in the Union are materially far 


better off than those 
who stay at home. 
It can also urge that 
Union sovereignty 
will mean no local 
change of status 
for Basutos, Bechu- 
anas or Swazis— 
since all three terri- 
tories are included 
in “ Bantustan ” 
under the apartheid 
plan put forward in 
the Tomlinson 
report. If they wish, 
the Union propa- 
gandists can urge 
two other advantages: first, that the Anschluss of the pro- 
tectorates with the adjoining Bantu areas delimited under 
the Tomlinson carve-up of the Union would give all the 
Africans concerned more Lebensraum, and second, that 
under apartheid the Union government would be pledged 
to stop the infiltration of white enterprise into the protecto- 
rates, which is particularly noticeable in Swaziland. 

This is not a hand devoid of trumps, provided that the 
Africans in the protectorates are prepared to accept 
promises coming from the Nationalist party. This they 
may be wary of doing ; British suzerainty is in any case 
a solid guarantee of their way of life, even if there has 
been some stagnation under it. It is wholly logical that 
Afrikaners should seek to prove to natives the advantages 
of their religious faith in separate development ; and pro- 
vided they put their case fairly, they may be right to do so. 
But African leaders will do well to remember that the 
Union government is firm on one point: though it agrees 
that under the South African Act the tribesmen must be 
consulted before transfer, it does not agree that their con- 
sent is necessary. If they should see in the Tomlinson plans 
advantages which their well-wishers have missed, this will 
strengthen Mr Strydom’s case ; but if they do not, he will 
press his claim just the same. 
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A European Pipeline ? 


EUROPEAN oil pipeline system is still no more than 
an idea, far from the stage of execution, but it has 
been under study by the. Shell group and others. Given 
their assumptions about future tanker costs, and the fair 
certainty of a steady increase in the European demand for 
oil, the economics of the scheme can be calculated with 
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some precision, on the basis of American experience with 
pipeline systems of similar scope. But in Europe there 
are national boundaries to be crossed, and some hard 
political ground to be broken before the engineers can 
take over. 

The cost of transporting oil over a given distance by 
pipeline is considerably higher than by tanker, if the 
distance is equal ; and the tankers grow more economical as 
they grow larger. But a pipeline from Marseilles to 
Rotterdam would be only a third as long as the tanker 
voyage round the coast of western Europe. There are, 
moreover, economies of scale in pipeline transport: if a 
pipe 30 inches in diameter can be fed with 400,000 barrels 
of oil a day (about 20 million tons a year) the cost com- 
parisons become more attractive. The key commercial 
question is, therefore, whether European refinery demand 
could guarantee the line a throughput of this order. Last 
year refineries in France treated some 25 million tons of 
imported crude oil, in Germany over 7 million tons, in the 
Netherlands over 10 million tons and in Belgium nearly 
4 million tons—a total demand for these four countries 
alone of some 45 million tons, which can be expected to 
rise by 2 or 3 million tons a year. Although the throughput 
of the line would fall as supplies were drawn off by 
refineries at intermediate stages, it seems likely that it would 
—at least within a few years—be assured of sufficient 
volume to make it pay. 

Once a pipeline had been laid new refineries could be 
economically located nearer to inland markets, such as the 
Ruhr. The line would be dependent on adequate supplies 
of Middle East crude from the pipeline terminals in the 
Eastern Mediterranean or via the Suez Canal. But it would 
have a ceftain flexibility in that, in an emergency, the flow 
could be reversed to supply the inland refineries from North 
Sea terminals. A pipeline carrying an average of 20 million 
tons of oil a year from Marseilles to Rotterdam might do 
the work of a score of 30,000-ton tankers, but at a heavy 
initial cost in scarce steel pipe. 

If such a pipeline were used to capacity, it might bring 
no immediate reductions in European product prices, since 
these would still be governed by the cost of marginal 
supplies brought in by tanker. But a pipeline system, if 
economically sound, could hardly fail to benefit the Euro- 
pean countries through which it passed. Their governments 
would expect payment for the right of way. They might 
also insist, as does the Federal Government in the case of 
the inter-state pipelines in the United States, that the lines 
should be “common carriers,” available for use by all 
oil suppliers and purchasers on equal terms, whether or not 
they had contributed to its financing. Stipulations of this 
sort would raise intricate questions for the line’s sponsors. 


No Co-operation on the Railways 


HE difficulties in the way of the Government’s hopes 

that wage claims this year might be “ moderated” by 
co-operation from the unions have been vividly illustrated 
by the news that the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen has submitted to the Transport 
Commission a claim for an increase of 15 per cent. Leaders 
of several other unions have assured their members, and the 
Government, that they will seek wage increases to maintain 
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the real value of wages, but this claim for 15 per cent, of 
course, cannot be justified by any reference to the rise in 
the cost of living. The railwaymen got a rise of 
7 per cent as recently as last January, and since then the 
cost of living has risen by only 2} per cent. The real reason 
for such a large claim is that “the Associated” does not 
want to be overbid by the National Union of Railwaymen. 
In January, 1955, it had the humiliating experience of being 
offered something extra, over and above what it had 
accepted, because of the larger increase that the NUR had 
been able to secure. This hurt to its pride was one of the 
last reasons for its unsuccessful strike in May of last year. 
The ASLEF organises three-quarters of the locomotive men, 
and it is going to make sure this time that any increase it 
gets (if it goes get one) is not due to the efforts of the NUR, 
and that there is plenty of room for the differential. 


The timing of the claim, also, is a snook at the NUR, 
which only the day before, at its annual conference, had 
decided to approach the two other railway unions (the 
third is the Transport Salaried Staffs Association) with a 
view to making a concerted claim. The NUR will now 
press on with a separate claim, with or without the TSSA. 
The danger of leap-frogging wage claims, which led to 
such trouble on the railways in the recent past, seems to be 
as great as ever, and to score off the other union is still the 
principal motive at work. 








Bipartisanship Wanted 


It must in common fairness be allowed that the 
Ministers of Great Britain are placed in a position of 
singular difficulty, which often renders it morally impos- 
sible for them either to do what they wish or to say 
what they think. Hence, however unsatisfactory may be 
the course pursued, we can never feel sure that they 
deserve blame for pursuing it, or could reasonably have 
been expected to pursue any other. At this moment 
especially, and in all that relates to foreign policy, their 
embarrassment must be unusually great. Events occur 
respecting which they can neither be silent nor inactive 
without clear dereliction of dignity and duty ; yet if they 
speak strongly without being prepared to act vigorously, 
they run the risk of meeting with insult and humiliation. 

. . Unhappily it is too undeniable that some of the 
cleverest men in Parliament are also the most factious— 
either owing to an inherently perverse intellect or an 
inherently mischievous disposition ; and Ministers know 
perfectly well that whatever line they may take, or what- 
ever language they may use, a number of powerful and 
active partisans will be sure to make the line as difficult 
and the language as inoperative as they can. If they are 
conciliating and enduring, they are taunted with timidity 
and weakness: if bold and peremptory, they are met with 
an outcry against meddlesome, warlike, and dictatorial 
politicians. . . . This is the real explanation of that uncer- 
tain and unreliable policy which this country has so often 
pursued in international matters, and which foreigners 
are in the habit of attributing sometimes to selfish 
cowardice, sometimes to profound policy, sometimes to 
sheer and systematic perfidy ; but which simply arises 
from the deplorable circumstance that parties are too 
much divided in England, and their leaders often too 
unprincipled in their combinations and too interested and 
too shortsighted in their views, to permit a consistent and 
permanent NATIONAL policy to develop itself. 


The Economist 


July 19, 1856 
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—But Hesitation in the Mines 


HE miners, like the railwaymen, were talking about a 
wage claim at their annual conference last week. The 
Scottish miners had set an example a month ago by demand- 
ing a minimum of £3 a shift for face workers ; and South 
Wales and Kent were demanding that the claim should be 
“‘ immediate ” and “ substantial.” The executive, however, 
succeeded in getting these words dropped, and the timing 
and amount of the claim left to its own discretion. It was 
decided to seek first the abolition of the bonus disqualifi- 
cation. (This measure, by which a miner who misses a 
single shift loses his weekly bonus, was introduced to make 
midweek football matches less attractive. One delegate 
described it as immoral robbery and a relic of feudalism, 
which had completely humiliated the miners of Lancashire.) 
The conference also decided to press four other demands 
of the Miners’ Charter—the 40-hour week (with 35 hours 
for underground workers), the consolidation of the bonus 
shift: payment into basic rates, three weeks’ paid holiday, 
and sick pay for as long as six weeks. 

All this is much to ask, but it might be reckoned modera- 
tion in a union which has a communist general secretary, 
and it seems to show some sympathy with the Coal Board’s 
position after promising stable coal prices. No such con- 
sideration has deflected the busmen from their intention to 
present a substantial claim in the next few weeks. Their 
union is the Transport and General Workers’ Union, whose 
former general secretary, the late Arthur Deakin, was the 
first union leader to answer Sir Stafford Cripps’s call for 
wage restraint. The changed attitude is another measure 
of what the Government is up against. 


No Critics for Mr Menderes 


URKEY’S retreat from democracy is gathering momentum. 

A few weeks ago the government introduced a new 
press law which restricts the freedom of the press even 
more severely than the law of 1954. Now it has pushed 
through the Turkish parliament a measure banning political 
meetings except during the 45 days preceding an election ; 
at other times, occasional closed party conferences may be 
held under strict official supervision. And if a street 
meeting or demonstration refuses to disperse, the police 
are authorised to fire three times into the air and then into 
the crowd. 

In short, having effectively gagged the press, Mr 
Menderes’s government has now prevented the ventilation 
of grievances by public meetings. Since the Opposition is 
boycotting the Grand National Assembly in protest against 
the ban on political meetings, Mr Menderes is at present 
spared parliamentary criticism as well. He may find this 
state of immunity pleasant, but where is it leading him ? 
And for how long can it be reconciled with his position as 
a prime’ minister democratically elected? Turkey’s 
economic troubles—shortages and soaring prices—have 


‘provoked strong criticism, sometimes intemperate, but 


basically justified. The remedy does not lie in stifling the 
criticism but in removing its causes. Explosions are not 
prevented by sealing the safety-valve. 
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Railways in thirty countries have been supplied by 
ENGLISH ELectric with diesel-electric and electric loco- 
motives, or equipment for complete railway electrifica- 
tion. The 1,500-h.p. diesel-electric locomotive hauling 
the “Westlander” is one of ten supplied to Queensland 
Government Railways. With its experience overseas, 
ENGLISH ELectric is well-qualified to meet the demands 
made on it under the British Railways Modernization Plan. 





| bre IS BUSY NOW, more prosperous 
than for decades past. Fullemployment, 
active industries, advances in science and 
technology, plenty of opportunities both 
for firms and for individuals . . . this is 
Progress to be proud of. The challenge— 
the need—is to maintain it. 

Alldepends on production—andexports. 

From 1949 to 1955, our total industrial 
output rose by 27°%, and the value of our 
Vital exports by 58°(. But still higher pro- 
duction, still more export activity, are 
needed to ensure still better living for 
Britain. In both these ways, ENGLISH 
ELecrric is playing its full part. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Power for production. More and more 
generating stations are required to supply 
power for British industry—and ENGLIsH 
E.ectric is helping to equip them. (Leff) 
X-ray tests in progress on the high-pressure 
nosing for one of four ENGLISH ELecrrRic 
60,000-kW steam turbines for the Central 
Electricity Authority’s Wakefield Power 
Station. 


Throughout the world, Enouisw Evectric 
is contributing to Britain’s exports by helping 
to develop the production and utilization of 
electric power. (Right) This ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
36-MVA generator transformer is shown at 
Cape Town Docks, on its way to the Salt River 


*B’ Power Station in South Africa. 


At home, this company helps to supply 
the generators, transformers, switchgear 
and other plant needed for Britain’s ex- 
panding power generation programme ; it 
also makes the electrical equipment by 
which our industries use this energy for 
production—production not only for 
home demand but for developing export 
markets. 

In addition it is itself a vigorous and 
successful exporter ; about half the Group’s 
business is overseas, earning foreign 
currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its 
engineers and technicians, backed by great 
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How The English Electric Company is working for Britain 
at hoine and abroad 


manufacturing resources and advanced 
research, ENGLISH ELectric is hard at 
work, making an important twofold con- 
tribution to Britain’s economic progress. 





To young men and their parents 


To any boy or young man considering a 
career in science or engineering, ENGLISH 
Evectric offers almost unlimited oppor- 
and a 
choice of rewarding jobs at home or 
abroad. For details, please write to Mr. 
G. S. Bosworth, Central 
Department DA. 


tunities — first-class training, 


Personnel 











bringing you better living 


The Enocutsu Evectric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCONI’S, VULCAN FOU 





NDR Yand ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Group 
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the things they say! 


Those people made a pile of money last year. 
Not a lot, in relation to the size of their business ! 


Maybe not. But why couldn’ t they let their customers have 
a bigger share in this prosperity by lower or level prices ? 





You talk as if 1.C.I. haven’t kept their prices down. 
Well, have they ? 


: Certainly. The general level of wholesale prices in this country is more than 
three times pre-war, but the general level of I.C.1.’s prices is less than double. 


Still, I don’t see what I.C.I. want all that money for. 


Much of it went into extending and re-equipping their hundred-odd 
factories and constructing plants for entirely new products. 


Who benefits from that ? 


Everybody. I.C.I.’s employees, because they get the increased security 
ms that an up-to-date industry gives ;1.C.I.’s stockholders, because these new plants 
= will increase the Company’s earning power. Finally, I.C.1.’s customers, at home and abroad, 
for the policy of continuously improving manufacturing methods 
and increasing capacity is important not only in making more 
a materials available to industry, but also in 
a keeping prices down. 














Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Finland Dreams of Karelia 


ARSHAL VOROSHILOV, the Soviet head of state, is to 
have his share of the foreign tourism that his 
younger colleagues have been enjoying for the past year. 
He has accepted an invitation from President Kekkonen 
to visit Finland next month, when, in Dr Kekkonen’s 
words, “ the Finnish summer will still be at its best.” Offi- 
cially, his purpose is simply to admire the austere beauties 
of the Finnish landscape and symbolise the good relations 
between the two states. In fact, his visit is bound to arouse 
speculation about a matter which has been the subject 
of unspoken Finnish hopes for some time—the possible 
return of all or part of Karelia, which was ceded to the 
Soviet Union at the end of the war. 


Ever since the evacuation of Porkkala by Russian troops 
last winter, the Finns have been wondering whether 
Karelia—which used to be the home of a tenth of Finland’s 
population and contained its third largest city, Vyborg— 
might not one day come back to them. In the spring the 
Russians offered to let them resume their traffic along the 
Saimaa canal, which runs from Lake Saimaa, mostly 
through Russian-held territory, to the sea. The Finns 
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were unenthusiastic about this, chiefly because they have 
developed other ways of moving timber since they lost the 
canal. Recently, however, frequent explosions have been 
heard along the Russian side of the Karelian frontier, and 
on Russian-occupied islands off the coast, and there have 
been rumours that the Russians are blowing up their 
border defences. This week the Supreme Soviet in Moscow 
has been asked to agree to the dissolution of the so-called 
“ Karelo-Finnish republic,” the part of Soviet territory next 
to Finland. This might be the prelude to an offer to restore 
at least part of Karelia. 

The Finns have long trained themselves, when dealing 
with Russia, not to let their hopes show on their faces. 
There has consequently been more comment on these 
events in Swedish and Norwegian newspapers than in the 
tightly self-disciplined Finnish press. The return of 


Porkkala is not a reliable portent of Moscow’s plans for 
Karelia, for Porkkala was a leased base whereas Karelia 
is juridically Russian soil. But the Russians have a tradi- 
tional affection for their tough little neighbour, in spite 
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of the events since 1939, and they have lately been making 
Finland into a showcase of the blessings of co-existence. 


The seizure of Karelia may yet be written off as another 
of “Stalin’s mistakes.” 


Euratom and France 


LTHOUGH M. Mollet won his vote on the Euratom pro- 
posal by the surprisingly large majority of 342 to 183, 
the debate in the French Assembly has given little 
clue to the ultimate fate of a Euratom treaty if and when 
it is presented for ratification. The purpose of the debate 
was to avoid another EDC debacle by obtaining 
Assembly support for the main outlines of the scheme 
before the conclusion of the treaty. Until M. Mollet spoke 
at the end, the government’s case had been received 
apathetically. 


Such interest as was shown (at times as few as 25 
deputies were present), centred on the relationship between 
participation in Euratom and freedom to manufacture the 
bomb. The government’s current compromise would seem 
to be a clear victory for those, both in the government and 
in the Assembly, who want to preserve freedom of action. 
According to the present formula, France would agree to 
have no “ uncontrolled ” atomic explosion before 1961 but 
would, apparently, be free to undertake all stages of manu- 
facture short of that. From 1961 she could regain com- 
plete freedom of action. “Uncontrolled” in this context 
presumably means any explosion not agreed to by Euratom. 


A concession was also made to the “ anti-Europeans.” 
The instructions of the French delegates in Brussels will 
be changed, and they will now be told to argue for the 
establishment of a separate assembly and court to serve 
Euratom rather than for the sensible proposal that the 
assembly and court of the Coal and Steel Community 
should be used, suitably adapted, for both. 


* 


M. Mollet had not asked for a vote of confidence, but 
had let it be known that he personally would resign if the 
vote went against him. At the last minute he withdrew 
from this position. Nevertheless, reluctance to rock the 
boat undoubtedly contributed to the size of the majority. 
The only two arguments in favour of Euratom that appeared 
to carry much weight were the straight economic argu- 
ment—that an adequate national programme would be 
ruinously expensive—and the “German” argument used 
with effect at the end of the debate by M. Mollet. He 
not only emphasised the short-term probability that, if 
Euratom failed, the Germans would make a bilateral 
arrangement for atomic development with the United States, 
but he raised the spectre of a Germany cut free from strong 
links with Western Europe and aligning itself with Russia. 
But most of the government’s efforts were devoted to the 
negative task of disposing of the argument that Euratom 
would hamstring the French military programme. Here the 
contribution of the Minister of Defence, M. Bourges- 
Manoury, whom no one suspects of “ good Europeanism,” 
counted for most. 


























Letters to the Editor 








The Human Embargo 


Sirr—In your issue of May sth, in Notes 
of the Week, you published an article 
which accuses Soviet people of ignorance 
of the outside world. In particular the 
author writes: 


Not one book has been published in 
Moscow that gives any sort of picture, 
even a Critical one, of modern Britain. 
The Soviet journalists who have recently 
visited us have shied away from any 
attempt to tell the truth about British 
freedom of speech, association and the 
press, or about the importance which the 
British people attach to these things. 

As one who recently visited England, 
and wishing with all my heart to 
strengthen the friendly relations between 
the British and Soviet people, I cannot 
ignore such a statement of The 
Economist ; it has nothing in common 
with reality. Within the last few months 
alone several books about contemporary 
England have been published in 
Moscow. The state publishing house of 
geographical literature has issued ten 
thousand copies of A. S. Dobrov’s 
“Great Britain: an Economic Geo- 
graphy,” which gives a detailed analysis 
of the British economy. The travel 
impressions of I. Kobzev and G. 
Ostroumov, members of the Soviet 
student delegation who visited England, 
entitled “A Thousand Miles Through 
England,” have been published in a 
hundred thousand copies by the state 
publishers of political literature. The 
publishing house of the Young Guard 
has issued ninety thousand copies of 
“In the British Isles,” by the former 
correspondent of Pravda in England, 
V. Mayevsky. This year the Soviet 
Writer publishers have issued the book 
of the well-known artiste S.  V. 
Obraztsov, “What I Saw, Learnt and 
Understood During Two Trips to 
London ”—an edition of thirty thousand. 

Many sides of contemporary English 
life ate reflected in these books; yet 
this is not the complete list of books on 
this subject published in the Soviet 
Union in recent times. Moreover, Soviet 
newspapers and journals are always 
publishing articles and reports about the 
situation in England, impressions by 
Soviet people who visited the British 
Isles, articles by English social and 
political workers and journalists. The 
number of such publications will un- 
doubtedly grow with the widening of 
Anglo-Soviet links.—Yours faithfully, 

A. ZAPOROZHETS, 
Lecturer, Doctor of Education, 
Member of the Delegation of Soviet 
Educational Workers which visited 
England in 1956. 
c/o Soviet Embassy, London. 





Lessons of Poznan 


Sir—Your estimate of the lessons of 
Poznan in your issue of July 7th did 
not refer to the industrial riots in 
Czechoslovakia which preceded the 
riots in Berlin in 1953 by several weeks. 

The riots in Czechoslovakia were not 
confined to one city, as in Poland and 
East Germany, but occurred practically 
simultaneously, as well as quite spon- 
taneously, in several widely separated 
places, including Prague, Pilsen and 
Moravska Ostrava, the three largest 
industrial centres in the country. Nor 
did they follow the first signs of relaxa- 
tion. They were caused by a monetary 
“reform” which not only cut the real 
value of wages, but also of pensions and 
practically wiped out all savings. In 
other words, they were due to an intensi- 
fication of communist misrule. 

But they followed the same course as 
the later riots in Berlin and the recent 
ones in Poznan. I was living in Vienna 
at the time and was fortunate enough 
to receive a first-hand account of what 
happened in Pilsen. As in Poznan, the 
demonstrators had the sympathy of the 
soldiers, including some at any rate of 
the officers, and the rioting went on 
unchecked until the arrival of special 
security forces. Meanwhile, statues and 
pictures of Stalin and Gottwald had 
been destroyed as well as many secret 
police dossiers. The demonstrators 
also carried banners with slogans against 
phoney communism as well as against 
the phoney monetary reform. They 
also demanded free speech and free 
elections. 

It is clear, therefore, that Poznan was 
by no means the first sign, as you infer, 
“that the industrial working class (in 
the satellite countries) is not now 
immune from discontent any more than 
are the peasant smallholders.” One has 
only to read the communist-controlled 
press in the satellite countries to know 
that the industrial working class has 
been seething with discontent ever since 
the communists came to power. 

I submit, therefore, that the chief 
lesson of Poznan is one which you did 
not mention. It is the all-important fact 
thas the communist bosses, in Moscow 
as well as in the satellite capitals, have 
at last realised that they cannot continue 
to sit tightly on the safety valve any 
longer without risking the whole 
caboodle going up in smoke and them- 
selves with it. If we ignore this aspect 
of the situation, we may be inclined to 
attribute the sudden sweet reasonable- 
ness, or less bitter unreasonableness, 
behind the curtain to a change of heart 
instead of to unceasing pressure from 
brave people.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.8 Goprrey Lias 
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How Many Assemblies ? 
Sm—Your suggestion that the present 


three European assemblies, and a 
possible fourth to be created for Nato, 
should be compressed into two, is a very 
interesting one, but does it really cover 
the ground? I should have thought 
that “distinctions of geography, and 
therefore of membership,” do require 
separate assemblies, for the Council of 
Europe and Nato, at all events. Of the 
Council of Europe’s 15 members only 
six would be members of the coal and 
steel Parliament. Of the remaining 
nine¢, six, it is true, are members of Nato, 
but Austria, Eire and Sweden are not, 
and they would hardly want to join the 
proposed European-Atlantic parliament, 
which must of necessity be primarily 
concerned with questions of defence 
and the cold war. Are they to be 
disenfranchised ? 

It may be true enough at the moment 
that “ Pan-Europeanism today has no 
real political meaning” ; but are we to 
acknowledge the permanence of the 
present barriers by quietly writing off all 
those satellites whose real sympathies 
are with the West ? 


Should there be no European non- 
military body ready to welcome them 
back into the European fold where they 
really belong ? Europe still exists, no 
matter what the present barriers are.— 

Yours faithfully, 
S. H. C. Wooitrycu 
National Correspondent 


Council of Europe 
London, N.W.6 


Anticipating the Next 
Budget 


Sm—In your issue of June 3oth you 
draw the conclusion that the Chancellor 
is considering some sort of additional 


‘impost on television. 


It can be too easily assumed that the 
television viewer is getting his enter- 
tainment free of tax. A closer study, 
however, shows that about 30 per cent 
of the original purchase price of a tele- 
vision set is represented by purchase 
tax and on the most popular sets now 
being sold this means £25-£35. It is 
reasonable to assume t the average 
viewer changes his set after, say, seven 
years, in which case he will have paid 
tax at the rate of £3 ros. to £5 per year, 
and if he is one of the few unfortunate 
people who needs to replace tube or 
valves during this time, he pays further 
tax on these items. In addition, of 
course, he pays £3 a year for a receiv- 
ing licence—a proportion of which goes 
in taxation. It was stated that the enter- 
tainments duty as such brings in £40 
million. The tax paid on initial pur- 
chases of television and radio sets dur- 
ing the last financial year, although not 
yet published, was almost certainly in 
excess of this figure —Yours faithfully, 

S. E. ALLCHURCH, 
Secretary 


British Radio Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, W.C.1 
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Where 
Id you like to be 


tomorrow 7? 




















Today and every day spacious 4-engined B.O.A.C. 
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What, No Immiseration ? 


CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM. 
By John Strachey. 
Gollancz. 302 pages. 25s. 


M R STRACHEY is an oddly bril- 
liant fellow, and the representative 
of an army that is odder still. He is 
one of the most able, and certainly the 
most literate, of those who first imbibed 
their Marx before the age of intellectual 
puberty and have remained under some 
influence from that tidy dialectic ever 
since. There is an almost insurmount- 
able barrier between economists of this 
sort and economists of any other. “I 
have been .. . reading the Marx-Engels 
correspondence just published,” once 
mildly wrote Lord Keynes. “I can see 
that they invented a certain method of 
carrying on and a vile manner of writing, 
both of which their successors have 
maintained with fidelity. But if you tell 
me that they discovered a clue to the 
economic riddle, still I am beaten—I 
can discover nothing but out-of-date 
controversialising.” Mr Strachey 
could never concede that perhaps 
Keynes was right. He merely quotes 
this tetter as proof that Keynes must 
have had “extremely serious blind 
spots”; Keynes, says Mr Strachey—in 
the most revealing sentence of this book 
—was obviously “an intellectual snob.” 


The object of Mr Strachey’s work is 
to keep the original foundations of his 
Marxist faith intellectually up with the 
Joneses. Possibly, that was not his 
original object. The first two of his 
fifteen chapters are actually about the 
subject in the title. In them Mr Strachey 
puts forward his thesis that modern 
capitalism has deteriorated into a patch- 
work of oligopoly, into a state of unmiti- 
gatedly imperfect competition between a 
few big firms in each industry ; and he 
shows every promise of developing a 
forceful structure of argument upon this 
partially accurate accusation. But then, 
for the reader who is expecting an 
analysis of modern industrial distortions, 
the thread of continuity snaps. Mr 
Strachey’s next five chapters are a history 
of the development of economists’ 
theories of value in the nineteenth 
century ; this is an extraordinary digres- 
sion upon the wrong opinions of dead 
men. Ail roads lead to Marx. From 
his well-documented, but also well- 
coloured, history of economic thought, 
Mr Strachey emerges with Marx’s 
doctrine of ever-increasing misery ; 
under capitalism the wage-earners’ 


_standard of living is bound to be held 


down in perpetuity to a bare subsistence 
level, and the whole of the ever-growing 
surplus from higher production must be 
reserved for the very rich. 


At this stage Mr Strachey pauses 
generously to concede that this has not 
in fact happened. He permits himself 
the digression of a statistical chapter in 
which he begins to wonder whether in 
a sense (and, of course, a purely relative 
way) it perhaps has done; the chief 
difficulty here is that his principal table 
(on page 136) shows the opposite of what 
he is saying in the text. But then he is 
back to his main theme, with his ebulli- 
ence unimpaired. “What has really 
happened is . . . that the wage earners, 
by political and trade unionist efforts, 
have forced up their standards of life in 
the teeth of the economic tendencies of 
the system.” 


Here, again, is an arguable thesis ; 
Mr Strachey does, in fact, devote several 
pages to arguing it. But he is also con- 
cerned with another question: will the 
wage earner’s safeguarding of his 
standard of living last? Mr Strachey 
inserts an extraordinary quotation from 
the last pamphlet of the officially mad 
Stalin here: 


The main features and requirements of 
the basic economic law of modern 
capitalism might be formulated roughly 
in this way: the securing of the maxi- 
mum capitalist profit through the 
exploitation, ruin and impoverishment of 
the majority of the population of the 
given country, through the enslavement 
and systematic robbery of the peoples 
of other countries, especially backward 
countries, and, lastly, through wars and 
militarisation of the national economy, 
which are utilised for the obtaining of 
the highest profits. 

“Stalin’s account of the system,” Mr 
Strachey explains, “was only false 
because he failed to see that the system 
had been to some extent balanced— 
hitherto, at any rate—in Britain and 
America by democratic counter- 
pressures.” In defence of the eyebrow- 
raising “to some extent” in_ this 
passage, Mr Strachey quotes a 
“reminiscence” from the Labour 
government’s reaction to the Korean 
crisis in 1950, and deduces from it that 
“there is no denying that there is a 
tendency for the governments of last- 
stage capitalism to devote extra expendi- 
ture, designed to stimulate the economy, 
to arms making rather than peaceful 
purposes”; in defence of the equally 
eyebrow-raising “hitherto” in his 
comment on Stalin’s pamphlet, he 
quotes a book review by a Conservative 
intellectual in the Spectator, declaring 
that “democracy is out.” 

It is perhaps unfair to dwell on these 
extraordinary statements, if one is con- 
sidering Mr Strachey’s political philo- 
sophy by itself. Most of the rest of his 
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book is much more urbane: it is also 
exceedingly readable. But the less 
urbane passages are the more interesting 
because they show in the raw the 
damon that drives on the less polished 
members of what ean be called the ultra- 
Stracheyite school—and they are a 
school that holds an important, and for 
the Socialist leadership troublesome, 
place in constituency Labour parties. 
The obsession of this school is that 
capitalism must have dreadful and tyran- 
nical results ; they may not be quite the 
same results as Marx originally prophe- 
sied, or even that Mr Strachey told us 
about last time he wrote, but it is immu- 
tably laid down that they have got to be 
dreadful just the same. And all policy 
in their view should be based on accep- 
tance of this spooky balderdash. This 
makes it very difficult for a mildly 
reformist movement like the British 
Labour party always to keep its head, 
— by its heart and to sit upon its 


Vanished Empire 


NARROW PASS, BLACK MOUNTAIN. 
By C. W. Ceram. Translated by R. L. C. 
Winston. 

Gollancz and Sidgwick and Jackson. 303 
pages. 25s. 


HREE “ break-throughs ” in modern 

archaeology—the rediscovery of the 
Etruscans, the finding of the Dead Sea 
scrolls and the unearthing of the Hittite 
empire—have been shared by thousands 
of laymen who have never been on a 
“dig” or deciphered anything more 
recondite than a line of school Latin. 
That is because all three have fascinated 
that rather rare bird, the journalist or 
essayist with a strong taste for archaco- 
logy and the pertinacity to get the real 
experts to talk about their work. Out- 
standing among these popularisers is 
C. W. Ceram, whose “Gods, Graves, 
and Scholars” will be remembered by 
many. 

“Narrow Pass, Black Mountain” 
(when will publishers insist on intelligi- 
ble titles ?) is a vivid chronicle of the dis- 
covery of the Hittites from the time that 
Texier stumbled on the ruins near 
Boghazkéy in 1834, to field work still in 
progress at that site and at Karatepe. 
Mr Ceram justly emphasises the curious 
fact that although the Hittites played a 
major part in history from around 
1900 B.C. down to the destruction of 
Hattusas in about 1200, and in spite of 
the survival of Hittite influences in 
North Syria and Cilicia long after, the 
very existence of their empire vanished 
from memory until archaeologists began 
uncovering some of their massive monu- 
ments. Perhaps the reason is that the 
Hittites were an wumattractive people. 
Their architectural and military prowess 
is undeniable, but in the complex heri- 
tage of middle eastern thought, expres- 
sion or plastic art, it is very difficult to 
find elements that can be confidently 
ascribed to that curious race in Anatolia. 

Mr Ceram is at his best when telling 
the story of the battle between genera- 
tions of philologists and the mysteries of 
the Hittite languages and scripts. Pro- 
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fessor Bossert’s recent discovery of 
Phoenician texts at Karatepe has at last 
provided a key towards the deciphering 
of Hittite hieroglyphs. But there is 
still a tremendous lot of basic work to 
be done and the bilingual lists repro- 
duced by Mr Ceram should not be taken 
4s sacrosanct. 

But this is a fascinating and well- 
documented book. The bibliography is 
especially valuable and the plates are 
excellent (although it is a pity that they 
do not always show in what collection 
the object is to be found). And if the 
reader wishes to counteract Mr Ceram’s 
over-insistence on the German role in 
Hittitology, he cam go on to two books 
that have appeared in the Penguin 
series: Sir Leonard Woolley’s “ A For- 
gotten Kingdom ” and Mr Seton Lloyd’s 
newly published “ Ancient Anatolia.” 


Early Credit for Industry 


COUNTRY BANKING IN’ THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 

By L. S. Pressnell. 

Oxford University Press. 607 pages. 70s. 


Ys presenting this well-documented 
account of the role of the country 
banks between 1760 and 1844 Dr Press- 
nell has successfully completed a task 
that would have daunted many lesser 
spirits. One cannot but admire the great 
industry with which he has combed the 
available sources for his material and 
the impressive mastery he displays in 
handling it. The outcome of his labours 
is a first-class piece of scholarship and 
research ; it has much enriched know- 
ledge of the evolution of the financial 
mechanism and has opened up many 
promising avenues for further research. 

Dr Pressnell concerns himself with 
four main topics : the origins and growth 
of country ing; the structure of 
banking during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; the work of the country banks ; 
and economic fluctuations and bank 
failures. Im dealing with them he makes 
many interesting contributions. He 
throws new light on the relationship 
between the country banks and the 
London money market and particularly 
on the causes of the growth and develop- 
ment of bill broking ; and despite many 
statistical pitfalls he makes a courageous 
attempt to estimate the importance of 
the private banks’ note circulation. 
Dr Pressnell also pays a great deal of 
attention to the scope of their financial 
operations. Finds were provided for 
industry, agriculture, trade, local 
authorities and public utilities. The 
vital part played by the country banks 
in the creation of an adequate road and 
canal system is admirably demonstrated. 

In his final section Dr Pressnell justi- 
fiably exonerates the country banks 
from the charge of being a primary cause 
of the economic instability of the period. 
The blame, especially for the crisis of 
1825 of which he gives an exciting 
account, must be shared equally with 
the government and the Bank of Eng- 
land. But the country banks deserve 
censure for their obstructive and nega- 
lve attitude towards all suggested plans 
for the reform of the system. 


There are one or two minor faults 
of exposition. It would have been easier 
for the non-specialist reader to have 
grappled with the complexities of the 
relationship between the country banks 
and the London money market had this 
section been preceded by a simplified 
schematic presentation of the operations 
of the country banks (such as is common 
in elementary accounts of banking). The 
second criticism concerns the prolifera- 
tion of examples with which Dr Pressnell 
tries to illustrate his points. He would 
have avoided the risk of giving the 
reader mental indigestion in certain 
parts of the book if some of these had 
been relegated to footnotes. But these 
are minor blemishes on an otherwise 
distinguished piece of scholarship. It 
will be a great pity if its price prevents 
it from being read as widely as it 
deserves. 


Royal Roué 


EDWARD VII AND HIS CIRCLE. 
By Virginia Cowles. 
Hamish Hamilton. 378 pages. 25s. 


ty Queen Victoria could have read this 
book she would certainly have been 
“not amused.” Nevertheless, though 
some of the more juicy chapters exhale 
an odour of vulgarity, which will cer- 
tainly widen the welcome of the book 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it might 
be maintained that such an odour was 
entirely appropriate to the _ subject. 
Edward VII may have been every inch 
a King, but he never rose to the stature 
of a gentleman. He fell short of that 
stature not by reason of his innumerable 
breaches of one of the ten command- 
ments—even the Prince of Darkness, it 
is said, was a gentleman—but by reason 
of his awful caddishness. One need 
only recall an incident connected with 
Sir Dighton Probyn, which George V is 
said to have set before his own children 
as a perfect example of how a king 
should not behave. 

As for all the wine, women and cards, 
there are some ages whose aristocratic in- 
dulgences seem clothed—perhaps it is 
the effect of distance—with a figleaf of 
elegance. The Marlborough set cannot 
claim that advantage. The picture Miss 
Cowles displays with such evident relish 
of the stout, middle-aged, puffing, gour- 
mandising royal roué pursuing every sort 
of light woman at every hour of the day 
and night has at least this moral merit, 
that it makes vice unattractive. 

Nevertheless, Miss Cowles has written 
an excellent book for a railway journey. 
She has ransacked the relevant literature 
and picked out all the best stories. Even 
on the political and diplomatic issues 
she has put in some hard work, and 
though her conclusions are of no import- 
ance they are not absurd. There is a 
sprinkling of small mistakes, but, in this 
sort of book, what does it matter ? 

Still, the measure of the book may be 
taken if ome compares its opening 
chapters with those of E. F. Benson’s, 
published in 1933, on the same subject. 
We are here concerned with the prince's 
education, of which his mother, his 
father and Stockmar made so terrible a 
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mess. In Benson’s book they are seen 
as misguided moralists, doing their 
disastrous best. In Miss Cowles’s book 
they are ogres, just that. 


Philosophers Take Stock 


THE REVOLUTION IN PHILOSOPHY. 
By A. J. Ayer, W. C. Kneale, G. A. Paul, 
D. F. Pears, P. F. Strawson, G. J. Warnock, 
and R. A. Wollheim. 

Macmillan. 131 pages. 10s. 6d. 


= 1955 a group of modern 
philosophers, mainly from Oxford, 
endeavoured to explain on the Third 
Programme what has happened to philo- 
sophy during the past fifty years. This 
booklet is a record of their labours. It 
takes the form of a historical survey, 
starting with a clear and polished ex- 
position of Bradley’s thought by Mr 
R. A. Wollheim and ending with semi- 
articulate jottings by Mr G. A. Paul 
on the later Wittgenstein. 

In a characteristically clear and force- 
ful introduction, Professor Ryle sum- 
marises what constitutes this revolution 
in philosophy. “ Philosophers,” he says, 
“have become more secular in their 
interests, more technical in their dis- 
course, and more self-conscious about 
the nature of their own calling.” Parsons 
are the exception rather than the rule 
in philosophy posts, and philosophical 
cleavages no longer represent surface 
threshings of the monsters of faith and 
doubt locked in a deadly embrace. 
Philosophers now have their own 
journals. They are also conscious that 
philosophical problems are very different 
from those dealt with by their colleagues 
in the arts and sciences. They have 
spent a great deal of time during the 
last fifty years in making explicit pre- 
cisely what philosophical problems are 
and by what methods they are to be 
solved—or dissolved. 


Bradley was one of the first to set 
philosophy free by cutting the chains of 
association that traditionally had linked 
philosophy to psychology. He dis- 
tinguished the form and meaning of 
judgments from their psychological 
characteristics and thus paved the way 
for conceptual analysis, which has been 
the main task of modern philosophy. 
This search for meaning was continued 
by the more rigorous techniques of 
G. E. Moore and Wittgenstein. But 
philosophy had also to be set free from 
metaphysics. Mr Paul brings out well 
Moore’s insistence that ethical state- 
ments cannot logically be derived from 
metaphysical speculations, and Pro- 
fessor Ayer, in what is probably the most 
interesting, lucid, and stimulating essay 
in the book, shows how the Vienna circle 
set about their task of eliminating meta- 
physics and trying to unify the sciences. 

The book shows the great gains that 
have been made by modern philosophy; 
but it gives little.indication of its losses. 
Professor Ryle claims that the “ theor- 
etical imbroglios” that now stimulate 
philosophers do not come out of the 
work of theologians but out of the work 
of such people as Cantor, Clerk 
Maxwell, Mendel, Karl Marx, Frazer 
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and Freud. Yet the book suggests that, 
in the main, modern philosophers are 
stimulated only by what comes out of 
their own humps. There is, it is true, 
the stimulation provided by Frege’s 
excursions in mathematics—and W. C. 
Kneale contributes an essay on this 
topic. But apart from this philosophers 
appear, from this book, to have been so 
preoccupied with their own revolution 
that they have been more or less 
oblivious of the “ theoretical imbroglios ” 
of others. 

This is a great pity. For historically 
speaking the great philosophers have 
always been very much stimulated by 
advances in other fields—Hume and 
Kant by Newton, Locke by the advances 
of the Royal Society, Leibnitz by the 
invention of the microscope, and Hobbes 
by Galilean mechanics. They have, too 
—though nowadays it is almost indecent 
to mention it—been stimulated by what 
has been going on in practical] affairs— 
Kant by the French Revolution, Locke 
by the goings-on of the Stuarts, Hobbes 
by the rise of democracy, and Mill by 
all sorts of mundane social matters. 
They have not simply hobnobbed with 
theologians. It is to be hoped that, 
having now polished their spectacles, 
modern philosophers may use them to 
look at philosophical problems thrown 
up by advances in physics, psychology 
and the social sciences, and by rapid 
changes in the social system. So far 
their so-called revolution can be classed 
only as an underground movement. 
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Your Future 


Is Now 
by W. J. Thorne 


This book, by an eminent banking 
authority, is a searchlight on contem- 
porary England and its problems. It 
paints a picture, not of a dissolving 
society, but of one fully capable of 
saving itself, if it can meet the chal- 
lenge of our times. (21/- net) 


Coming July 27 


Ferdinand 


de Lessens 
by Charles Beatty 


The first full-length study of this 
remarkable personality to be written 
in English for many years, and able 
therefore to draw on the definitive 
* Life’ by Edgar-Bonnet.  (30/- net) 
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Domestic Biography 


MARIANNE THORNTON. 
By E. M. Forster. 
Edward Arnold. 301 pages. 21s. 


ARIANNE THORNTON was 
born in the eighteenth century ; 
when she was young, Hannah More used 
to talk to her about her days with Dr 
Johnson and his friends ; and she lived 
long enough to be the adoring great- 
aunt of Mr Forster, who has written her 
biography. She was born into one of the 
rich, evangelical families of the Clapham 
sect, and lived all her life as a spinster 
in two Clapham houses. She was a 
woman of strong character and good 
sense who, all through the varying 
influences of the nineteenth century, 
kept the character impressed on her 
during her youth. The Clapham sect 
was not really a sect: it was a group of 
like-minded friends living close to each 
other, devoted to a rational and moral 
religion, founded on good works and 
strong belief, but rather indifferent to 
niceties of dogma ; strong on abolishing 
slavery and converting the heathen, but 
uncritical of the social structure at home, 
for all its injustices and inequalities ; 
strict and serious in their manners, but 
gay and happy in their private lives. 
They are the picture of a pious and 
enlightened upper middle class, neither 
reaching upwards to the aristocracy nor 
sinking into trade (banking was permis- 
sible and respected), 

The Clapham group dissolved with 
the years, but Miss Thornton remained, 
the centre of her family. There were 
one or two excitements in her life. When 
she was young, her brother was involved, 
after, only a few months’ experience of 
banking, in the fall of the house which 
he had entered; for a short time the 
family fortunes were threatened ; but 
he emerged triumphantly, by the skin of 
his teeth, as a founding member of 
Williams Deacon’s. Bank. — Another 
gloomier crisis came later, when the 
same brother, having failed as a member 
of Parliament to get legislation passed to 
permit a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, broke with his family and 
went abroad in order to do so himself 
under foreign laws. But for the most 
part it is an uneventful story—as Mr 
Forster calls it, a domestic biography. 

As such, it is a quiet but triumphant 
success. Mr Forster is lucky in his 
material. Miss Thornton had not only 
an interesting character, but also a terse, 
good style ; she wrote excellent letters, 
of which many have survived. Mr 
Forster’s skill needs no announcement, 
but deserves all praise. 


Victorian Values 


SAMUEL SMILES AND HIS SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 

By Aileen Smiles. 

Robert Hale. 206 pages. 18s. 


bape has long been a need for a 
definitive biography of Samuel 
Smiles. His values and attitudes, which 
were for so many years lampooned by a 
generation of brilliant critics, have 
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recently been subjected to closer and 
more dispassionate analysis. They are 
now seen to be of, basic importance in 
the formation of the social balance of 
mid-Victorian England. 

Aileen Smiles, Samuel’s  grand- 
daughter, has written an interesting and 
very readable biography, but her study 
is neither definitive nor in line with 
recent studies. She still seems to believe 
that the nineteenth century is under 
attack and her grandfather in the pillory, 
while her ideas about the twentieth 
century are vigorously one-sided. In 
consequence, she finds it necessary to 
devote far too many asides to exploding 
points of view that have long since 
ceased to have any appeal. Her study 
is not definitive, because it fails to bring 
out the key importance of Smiles’s 
radical phase during the 1840s, a phase 
which saved him from resorting to per- 
petual platitude or becoming a mere 
devotee of success. She is not very 
informative either about other significant 
episodes in Smiles’s life, and adds little 
to the very selective account in his 
autobiography: she tells us far too little, 
for example—perhaps there is not much 
evidence—about why, in 1838, Smiles 
abandoned medicine for journalism, 
with a good holiday in between. It was 
during the holiday that he saw London 
for the first time and even contemplated 
emigrating to Australia. 

The most illuminating passages in this 
book concern Smiles’s relations with his 
own family. Clearly the gospel of self- 
help, thrift, character and duty caused 
some difficulties there, whatever strength 
it lent to Victorian society. It is amusing 
to know that Will Smiles, Miss Smiles’s 
father, considered the masterpiece 
“Self-Help” itself as nothing but a 
collection of scraps, and it is even more 
gratifying to know that Samuel Smiles 
was prepared to joke about it. The 
“unsmiling moralist,” as many writers 
both friendly and hostile have depicted 
him, could be a playful family man 
revelling with his grandchidren. Miss 
Smiles knows better than anyone else, 
in the words of her blurb, that “ Samuel 
Smiles was not a myth.” She clearly 
shares some of the attributes of her 
grandfather and of her equally distin- 
guished aunt, Mrs Becton, and after 
reading her lively narrative, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that she was born as long 
ago as 1879—difficult until one re- 
members that Smiles himself lived to the 
age of 92 and survived all but one of his 
children. 


Books Received 


Po.tTIcaAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD 1956: 
29th year. 

Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 

Published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions by Harper and Brothers, New York. 
London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 228 pages. 32s. 


InpIA’s MINERAL WEALTH: third edition. 
By J. Coggin- Brown and A. K. Day. 
Oxford University Press. 785 pages. 50s. 
THe Law oF INLAND TRANSPORT: third 
edition. 

By Otto Kahn-Freund. 

Stevens. 504 pages. 35s. 
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Armstrong Siddeley 
to manufacture 
Werkspoor Diesels 


* 


LICENCE AGREEMENT FOR U.K. 
AND COMMONWEALTH 








Armstrong Siddeley Motors have concluded a 
licence agreement with Werkspoor N.V. of 
Amsterdam, to make and sell their high speed 
diesel engines for rail traction and shipping in 
Great Britain and throughout the British 
Commonwealth. 

The well-known Dutch company of Werks- 
poor N.V. (founded 1827) have been manufac- 
turing and designing diesel engines since 1902— 
the year of the beginning of Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors. 

Werkspoor high speed engines cover a range 
from 300 to 3,000 h.p., having from 6 to 20 
cylinders, and weighing about 3 to i3 tons. 
They are used all over the world to power 
railway locomotives and ships. The Netherlands 
and Argentine State Railways systems have 
widely adopted them, and it was recently 
announced that Werkspoor have been entrusted 
with the design and production of a revolu- 
tionary new Trans-Europe Express. 

Armstrong Siddeley manufacture their own 
range of small diesel engines with power outputs 
from 6 to 33 h.p. They are also the manufac- 
turers of the famous Sapphire range of motor 
cars, as well as prop-jets, turbo-jets, and rocket 
motors for aircraft. They are members of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD. 
PARKSIDE - COVENTRY - ENGLAND 


MEMBERS OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 
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5,287,000 


tons now building... 


“According to THE FINANCIAL TIMES...” 


How often are these words the introduction to 
important information that profoundly affects 
decisions in industry? No other newspaper pub- 
lishes daily information so varied or so vital to 
men at the summit and men on the way up. 
Scientific developments, new production and 
management techniques, commercial trends, 
current affairs—and the vital economic back- 
ground—are all part of the wider view presented 
by THE FINANCIAL TIMES. Try reading it every day 
for a week. Whatever your particular industry, 
and whatever your own part in it, you will find 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES as interesting as it is 
invaluable. 
* Subject of a report in The Financial Times and typical of the 


many reasons why... 


Men of Industry read 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 
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To see Greece in its true Perschwepptive, we 
recommend our Two, not one day tour. Enjoy 
the armchair comfort of your “Duxdown” seat as 
you relax in luxurious CLASSICAR, Day One, 
to Athens, with many distant glimpses of the 
*azure sea (for wine-dark sea use opening f 4.5 
and colour filter 6N). This will leave plenty of time 
for the *** Parthenon. Note difference between 
Tympanum, Akroterion and the Celta ( Zyx¢c ) or 
sanctuary proper. (Hist: The sculptures, crowning 
glory of this ancient temple, are of course British, 
being the Elgin marbles.) In the Museum (H4 on 
map) is a picture of the * Explosion when the 
Parthenon was blown up, owing to the Turks. At 
hours 1400 tourists are allowed to disperse and 
may go for a little walk by themselves (for “in- 
dependent study” see brochure). At hours 1500 
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EUROPE ix PERSChWepprive 





A WORD FOR 





we walk along the street past the chemist’'s 
shop (nepi xnuiac) and hear actual Greek people 
actually talking actual Greek. 
pay two (Environs) includesa special] half-day 
excursion to MARATHON (40 mins. : optional). 
On i. (Leros) see * Mound of earth (38) ft. high, 
198 ft. in circf., wt. approx. 18 tns, 12 Ibs.) near 
which Ld. Byron took his viewpoint (“The isles of 
G..the isles of G.” If moonlight effect preferred for 
“all, excpt: their sun is set”, use Minifilm 8 and 
1 50thatf32). Forrest of tour, in this most glorious 
country,a “Glareprufe” lens hood is recommended 
for photographers, not only to avoid the full Med- 
iterranean * sun, but also to prevent the intrusion 
into the picture of the chance dirty factory, the 
inappropriate advertisement on the picturesque 
wall, and the occasional tremendously old goat. 


Written by Stephen Potter , désigned by George Him 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











Designs for Deterrents 


Washington, D.C. 

Ree Cabinet Ministers are lucky to escape the kind 

of ordeal recently inflicted on the American Secretary 
of Defence. For two days last week and one day the week 
before, Mr Charles Wilson, flanked by the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and his chief legal counsel, sat in the 
witness chair in the chamber of the Capitol building which 
originally housed the Supreme Court. Towering above 
hinr on the judicial thrones were Senator Symington, a 
Democrat from Missouri, and the members of his Senate 
Subcommittee on Airpower, who treated the Secretary of 
Defence as an obtuse subordinate, if not as a criminal in 
the dock. Mr Wilson was put on oath and conducted 
through a selection of his departmental papers by the sub- 
committee’s counsel, the more courteous Mr Fowler Hamil- 
ton, whose questions were mainly designed to reveal whether 
the defence estimates had been influenced by the annual 
demands for economy issuing from the Bureau of the 
Budget. This interrogation came at the end of a long series 
of hearings in which Chiefs of Staff, civilian Secretaries, 
and subordinate officers had testified about their budget 
needs and frustrations and about the intelligence reports 
on the comparative strengths of Russian and American 
forces. (An article on page 106 gives a current view of 
Soviet air power.) 

The combined effect of these hearings and the recent 
competitive leakages from officers in the rival armed ser- 
vices has been to give a much more vivid picture than 
before of the new issues with which modern methods of 
warfare confront the United States. The Strategic Air 
Command, headed by General Curtis LeMay and operating 
under the direct orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is the 
force with the fewest doubts. This formidable and con- 
fident body is sure that, if there is a war, it will be decided 
in the first fifteen days in the air; that the only forces 
which count are forces in being ; that potential strength 
is unimportant if unmobilised. On no account must 
America fall behind Russia in its possession of the really 
decisive weapons, the longest range bombers and missiles ; 
otherwise the deterrent is gone. ' 

Nuclear bombs can be carried directly from America to 
Russian targets in either the B36, which General LeMay 
tegards as an obsolescent aircraft which he would like to 
see on the junk heap, or the B52, which has been reaching 
the Air Force in a barely perceptible trickle because of 
faults in production. The bulk of SAC’s capacity for mas- 
sive retaliation rests at present on the B47 bomber, which 
has many of the qualities of the B52, but lacks its range 
and consequently is dependent on allied air. bases. After 





the alarm bell rung by the Russian flypast of long-range 
Bisons in May of last year, American intelligence experts 
estimated that by 1958 to 1959 the Russian and American 
strategic forces would be equal in size and that, in “ real 
long-range bombers, capable of taking off from their home 
bases on a complete surprise,” the Russians would have a 
two to one advantage. 

It was on the basis of such evidence, which seemed to 
be confirmed in part by the Air Chief of Staff, General 
Twining, that Congress voted the Air Force the extra $900 
million which Mr Wilson would not. promise to use. He 
thereby precipitated a constitutional argument over whether 
Congress could force the executive to spend money on 
defence. The intention apparently was to drive the rate 
of output of B52s above the present target level of twenty 
a month, even though it was made clear that a sudden 
spurt of this kind would be very wasteful of resources and 
that the extra bombers would not be much use without 
extra facilities, flying tankers and skilled personnel. Mr 
Wilson maintained that the B52 was qualitatively much 
better than the Bison and that the rate of twenty a month 
would be reached in September. The matter was not even 
settled by the appearance last Tuesday of General Twining, 
with Moscow snow still on his boots. Reporting that the 
Russians had not allowed him to see very much, he straddled 
the issue: he reasserted the superiority of the B52 over the 
Bison, but conceded that if he had been a Senator he would 
have voted for the $900 million. 


* 


This quarrel reflects a much deeper division than one 
over the mere scheduling of aircraft production. The 
President and Mr Wilson are firmly committed to the view 
that a frantic effort to keep ahead of the Russians in every 
particular contributes to the war psychosis that they are 
trying at all costs to avoid. They insist on keeping attention 
clearly on the central principle of deterrence: the capacity 
to deliver, even after the strongest imaginable attack, a 
devastating counter-punch. From this point of view the 
B47s and the carrier-based bombers count as much as the 
B52. They multiply the number of directions from which 
Russia can be attacked. Consequently, the overseas bases 
in fact reduce the need for America to engage in a long- 
range bomber race. 

SAC queries this strategy because it depends on_ the 
reliability of aircraft carriers and allies. The Air Force 
regards aircraft carriers as sitting targets and likely to be 
in the wrong place at the moment of nuclear apocalypse. 
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As for allies, SAC dislikes depending on the changing politi- 
cal moods of many different countries. Some of its officers 
fear that, when the Russians have perfected the intermediate 
ballistic missile, they will be in a position to “blackmail ” 
European countries into neutrality. SAC is also under- 
standably worried about the effect on allied morale when 
the truth is widely grasped about the promiscuous destruc- 
tion likely to be the outcome of action launched from 
overseas bases. 

The most radical attack on the Air Force’s position has 
come, of course, from the Army. The Army is appalled 
by the moral implications of the strategy which its sister 
service would force upon the West—that of absolute 
dependence on air power. It is the Army’s opinion that 
America must still be prepared to fight a type of war which 
uses atomic weapons, but does not involve total nuclear 
destruction. It complains that the Air Force’s present 
emphasis on supersonic craft deprives the ground forces 
of their proper tactical support and that the Air Force has 
fallen down on its obligation to provide air transport. 

The Army’s efficiency on an atomic battlefield or in a 
police action to smother a brushfire war must nowadays 
depend on rapid concentration and deployment of troops 
by air. At present, although America is committed to 
being the free world’s mobile reserve, only one regiment 
could be moved at instantaneous notice, and it would take 
the scraping up of all available transports to move as much 
as one division. It is claimed, moreover, that money has 
been stinted in developing atomic weapons of moderate 
power which could discriminate between military and 
civilian targets. 

Although the Army claims that America is making a 
choice in favour of the Air Force view by default, the 
Administration has in fact been attempting to avoid this 
choice by placing undiminished emphasis on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. It insists that the ability of 
a Nato army to make an enemy concentrate any attacking 
force so as to offer a target to tactical nuclear weapons is 
an inseparable part of the deterrent. The existence of the 
Nato army, in short, enables the Administration to lean 
towards the Air Force in America’s own defence establish- 
ment without adopting the extremes of the Air Force 
doctrine. Apart from its other implications, the prospect 
of heavy congressional cuts in military aid to America’s 
allies therefore threatens the delicate balance within the 
defence establishment itself. 


No Change for Ike 


HE casual way in which Senator Knowland let slip, 
after a meeting with the President, the announcement 
that Mr Eisenhower still intended to stand for re-election 


was in keeping with the Republicans’ confident attitude to 


the matter ever since the President’s operation. The official 
party line has been to take it for granted that Mr Eisen- 
hower would, of course, be a candidate again. Such a 
matter of fact announcement was probably the best way 
of answering the Democratic suggestion that the public is 
being misinformed medically and that Mr Eisenhower is 
unfit for another four years in office. Furthermore this 
unemotional approach implies that there was no need to 
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press the President to run, since he had never even con- 
sidered changing his mind—which indeed may well be 
the case. 

Nevertheless there is a slight possibility that the Repub- 
licans have been too clever. Few voters who have had a 
major operation will believe Senator Knowland’s assertion 
that Mr Eisenhower “feels in better shape today” than 
he did last February, particularly after press reports that he 
still seemed thin and weak. This may lead some to wonder 
sympathetically whether the President was ever given a 
real chance to withdraw, whether he is not being sacrificed 
to the party which he is supposed to be above. This time, 
in the interests of making Mr Eisenhower’s candidacy seem 
a matter of course, there was none of the build-up to an 
hour of decision, none of the emphasis on this being a 
question for the President and the people only, which pre- 
ceded last February’s announcement that he would stand 
again after his heart attack. 

The political clouds round this week’s announcement 
were deepened by the choice of Senator Knowland to make 
it and by Mr Eisenhower’s promise to wage a “ vigorous 
campaign.” Mr Knowland is far from sympathetic to the 
President’s policies but he is the Republican leader in the 
Senate and a potential presidential candidate should Mr 
Eisenhower retire. He is therefore a man whom, the 
Republican organisers are anxious to propitiate in the 
interests of party unity and to associate closely with Mr 
Eisenhower in the coming struggle. And the Republicans 
need Mr Eisenhower as their presidential candidate not 
simply to keep them in the White House but to regain 
control of Congress. It is for this that a “ vigorous cam- 
paign” is needed, although Mr Eisenhower may still be 
able to fight mainly on the television screen and avoid the 
strain of personal appearances to aid particularly hard- 
pressed congressional candidates. 


Nixon Trots the Globe 


N a lightning tour around the world which took him to 
Manila, Saigon, Taipei, Bangkok, Karachi and Ankara, 
Mr Nixon sought to clarify the Administration’s attitude 
towards neutralism, and towards Asian neutralism in par- 
ticular. In Manila, on the tenth anniversary of Philippine 
independence, the Vice-President drew a distinction 
between two kinds of neutrality. He conceded that there 
were nations dedicated to democracy but who had not seen 
fit to ally themselves with the United States politically or 
militarily. Mr Nixon assured his audience that the 
Administration “ cherished ” the friendship of such peoples. 
“ But,” he went on, 
there is still another brand of neutralism that makes no 
moral distinction between the Communist world and the 
free world. With this viewpoint, we have no sympathy. 
Mr Nixon also told his Asian listeners that in modern times 
“the really cruel colonialism has been the colonialism of 
the Communist world.” More eloquent even than Mr 
Nixon’s words were the terms of the agreement over 
American bases in the Philippines concluded during the 
Vice-President’s visit. Under this agreement, full title to 


the bases reverts to the young republic. 
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In other quarters Mr Nixon’s message was received with 
less enthusiasm. Mr Nehru called his thesis “ opposed to 
the democratic way of life”; India considered neither side 
as entirely good or evil. In Tokyo thousands of Japanese 
marked America’s Independence Day by protesting against 
its retention of military bases on Okinawa ; the issue there 
is largely an outgrowth of Japan’s ferocious election cam- 
paign, but it is an embarrassment to a country trying to 
make friends in Asia. What may prove to be still more 
embarrassing was the message which Mr Nixon conveyed 
to General Chiang Kai-shek from President Eisenhower. 
The Nationalists were assured by the message of unwaver- 
ing American support ; and, during his stay on Formosa, 
Mr Nixon denied any possibility of a rapprochement 
between Washington and Peking “at the present time.” 
This is an issue on which many neutrals, and many of 
America’s allies, are convinced that the Administration is 
short-sighted. Mr Nehru and other Asians may not realise 
that Mr Nixon’s mission to Taipei may have been meant 
to placate politicians at home rather than to arouse neutrals 
abroad. 


Giant Motors 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE government’s anti-trust suit against the General 

Motors Corporation, accusing it of conspiring with 
four of the companies which operate buses to monopolise 
the manufacture and sale of these vehicles, provides the 
Republicans with a convenient answer to the election charge 
that theirs is the party of big business. No business is 
bigger than “GM.” In 1955 it became the first American 
company to earn more than $1 billion in a single year— 
after paying taxes. And the suit has been brought in spite 
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of the close personal links between the Administration and 
the corporation ; the Secretary of Defence, Mr Charles 
Wilson, used to be president of GM. 

Whether or not the timing of the suit was dictated by 
political motives, there is little argument about the 
dominance which the company exercises over the manu- 
facture of buses; in the last ten years its share of the 
market has grown from 28 to about 80 per cent ; and the 
number of its competitors has fallen from twenty to three. 
The basic question at issue is really whether such a giant 
corporation can avoid knocking out its competitors. It is 
worth noting that other bus manufacturers do not claim 
that GM has been unfair in its methods ; nor do makers 
of diesel locomotives, whose markets are also now dominated 
by GM. Here, as elsewhere, GM is in the position of a 
clean-fighting, but hammer-fisted, heavyweight matched 
against a middleweight. Unless the big fellow pulls his 
punches, he is sure to give his opponent a bad beating. 


In the easy days of the early postwar period, GM may 
indeed have pulled a few punches. Demand exceeded 
capacity to produce in most lines, and there was little point 
in selling hard. But today the situation is quite different, 
not only because to sell at all means to sell hard, but also 
because of the entry into this contest of a number of aggres- 
sive light-heavyweights. The automobile market has been 
turned into a real battle by the strong attack of the Ford 
Company on GM’s position. It has become a five-in-a-ring 
affair, in which GM must hit out to defend itself and is thus 
both bruising Ford and crippling the smaller contenders. 
The smaller companies making household appliances are 
being similarly hurt in the battle started by the General 
Electric Company’s challenge to GM’s Frigidaire division. 
And the vigorous programmes of many industrial machinery 
firms for developing their sales leave GM with no choice 
but to fight for its share of the market for capital goods. 

It has indeed been suggested that there is little likelihood 
today that such a choice would be exercised even if it 
existed. Mr Wilson, before he joined the Cabinet, was 
conscious that GM’s reputation in the national economy 
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might be jeopardised if public opinion were offended by 
too blatant an exercise of strength. But his successor, Mr 
Harlow Curtice, has the economic ambition of a sales 
manager ; he sees no reason for restraint so long as his 
company controls less than the whole market. And the 
men in charge of the various separate divisions of GM— 
Buick, Frigidaire and so on—receive incentive pay based 
on the performances of these divisions. They can hardly 
be told to “ take it easy ” unless the corporation is prepared 
to discard its highly successful system of divisional respon- 
sibility and divisional rewards. 

The competitive gains of the Chevrolet division are only 
one sign of the tremendous strength of GM wherever it 
chooses to exert itself. The corporation now dominates 
the market for medium-priced cars with its Pontiacs, Buicks 
and Oldsmobiles, and is a leading manufacturer of lorries, 
both fields where independent companies have flourished. 
United Motors, a GM subsidiary which sells parts and 
accessories wholesale, is driving for more of the lucrative 
replacement business in these items, to the dismay of 
smaller parts companies. And in capital goods, various GM 
divisions are capturing new customers for industrial diesel 
engines, construction equipment, railway equipment, ball 
and roller bearings and electric motors. GM’s Allison 
Division was recently awarded the first contract for com- 
mercial turbo-jet aircraft engines, and few think it will be 
the last. 


* 


When a corporation has annual sales of $12 billion, this 
is something more than an accumulation of small sums. 
GM as a whole is such a large customer for steel and 
other materials, for railway and other transport facilities, 
for machinery of all sorts and indeed for credit and capital, 
that it is bound to get more favourable treatment, no matter 
which division is at the moment in need for materials or 
tools or funds. In automobile manufacturing particularly, 
the huge investment of the parent corporation in body 
Stamping plants, tools and dies, and the ability to spread 
these costs over several makes which use a common design, 
greatly reduce the cost of the car, as produced by Chevrolet 
or Buick. Not even Ford has a. comparable output and no 
one else can afford the original investment. The advan- 
tages to Frigidaire and to the industrial divisions are. less 
obvious, but they seldom have the trouble in getting steel 
or copper or freight service that most other firms experi- 
ence. They benefit also from continuous advertising of the 
GM < trademark on a scale that no one product could justify. 

The feeling is growing that if the smaller automobile and 
appliance companies continue to suffer, a more serious 
attempt may be made at some future date to break. up 
General Motors, not at the fringes—by restricting its sales 
of locomotives, or passenger buses, or automotive replace- 
ment parts—but at the core by forcing it to get rid of at 
least two of the automobile divisions. It has been suggested, 
for example, that the only company that could really compete 
with Chevrolet—or, in fact, with the whole GM line—is 
Buick, which has been successfully selling against the other 
GM cars for some time. The Buick “ Special ” costs little 
more than the Chevrolet and the “ Roadmaster ” little less 
than the Cadillac. In such a theoretical line-up, Buicks 
might compete very effectively not only with Oldsmobiles, 
Pontiacs, and Chevrolets, but also with the Ford and 
Chrysler lines, which presumably would stand a more equal 
chance against the divided GM entries. 
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Breaking up General Motors in this way would, the 
argument goes, ensure four relatively strong competitors 
in the motor industry, while a battle on present terms may 
mean that only two—GM and Ford—will survive. The 
reason for taking such a step would not be truly economic 
—GM pays top wages to its workers and sells at lowest 
prices to consumers—but social. 

The record of this corporation’s performance has been 
examined many times by government agencies, and in public 
hearings by Congress. No flaw has been found so obvious 
that it requires public action. But there temains, among 
large sections of public opinion, a feeling of distrust at any 
such concentration of power—an unwillingness to let any 
small group of men control so much, a feeling (however 
impalpable) that a corporation as large as General Motors 
constitutes unfair competition by its very existence. 


Lesson of the Schools 


HE triumph of. the liberals in prying the school aid 

Bill out of the Rules Committee has proved short- 
lived. The House turned thumbs down last week on its 
first chance, after ten years of discussion, to approve the 
grant of federal money to the states for building the new 
schools urgently needed for a growing population. The 
Administration and the Bill’s sponsors clearly failed to 
shake the conservatives’ suspicion of federal aid to educa- 
tion, although the same House had found no difficulty in 
swallowing an infinitely larger subsidy to the states for 
roads. 

On the surface, the prime danger to the Bill seemed 
to be the Powell amendment, which would have required 
the withholding of federal aid from states which continued, 
despite the decision of the Supreme Court, to segregate 
white from Negro children in their schools. Those who 
voted for the amendment—whether from principle or, as 
in the case of many Republicans, to ingratiate themselves 
with the Negro voter—knew that with this millstone 
around its neck the Bill would almost certainly drown in 
a sea of southern oratory in the Senate. The Powell amend- 
ment was adopted, en a roll-call vote, by 225 votes to 192. 
The House then went on to defeat the school aid Bill, as 
amended, by 224 to 194. But only 75 Republicans voted 
for the Bill, the principle, if not the details, of which the 
President strongly supported ; nearly twice that number— 
148—had voted for the Powell amendment, which he 
opposed. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that most 
Republicans remain basically hostile to federal aid to 
education, like those southern Democrats who, in order to 
make the final Bill as obnoxious as possible, refused to vote 
against the Powell amendment. 

Even in the narrowest partisan sense, the Republican 
leadership—if there was any to, speak of in this confused 
episode—failed lamentably ; a switch of sixteen Republican 
votes in the House would, in all probability, have left the 
Democrats in the Senate with the responsibility for scuttling 
the first really hopeful move toward federal aid to the 
schools. But in a broader sense, the lesson is how wide 
a gap still exists between the prejudices of the average 
Republican Congressman and the modern, progressive, 
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From A to V—from Argentina, round the world 
and back again to Venezuela, wherever trade 
flourishes, you will find a branch of the First 
National City Bank. 

The extensive organization of the First National 
City Bank offers an important service based on a 
network of sixty-six overseas branches, offices and 
affiliates covering the whole globe. Completing 
the system, and ensuring up-to-the-minute news of 
world market conditions, are banking correspon- 
dents in every major centre of commerce—three 
thousand five hundred of them. 

The experience and resources of such an organiz- 
ation are clearly invaluable to the businessman 
with foreign interests. Wherever your interests lie, 
it will be very well worth while consulting our 
London offices. You will find our staff experienced 


and most anxious to help. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED (812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices—City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.I 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL 'EQ5.a%? ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1956 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23. 1956) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . : . $1,381,591,868.47 
United States Government Securities and 


Securities Guaranteed by the Government 1,821,046,625.15 


Federal Agency Securities . . . . . 106,489,405 . 56 
State, County, and Municipal Securities . 580, 102,894.81 
Other Securities . 112,062,252. 96 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 
States Government or its Agencies. 


1,365,212,440.84 
Other Loans and Discounts 


3,708,647 ,477 .37 


Bank Premises, Fixtures,etc. . . . . 93,491,492 .62 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 300,131,815.98 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 52,841 231.26 





TOTAL RESOURCES. - + $9,521,617,505.02 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . $160,000,000 .00 
Surplus . . . . . . 290,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and Re- 
OEE a. a a 104,354,298 .56 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $554,354,298 .56 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 74,840,899 .20 
Demand. $4,184,523,543.27 
DEPOSITS < Savings 8,498,981 384.98 
and Time 4,314,457,841.71 


Liability for Letters of Credit,etc. . . 


301,414,473 .88 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. , 


92,026,448. 40 





TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . . . $9,521,617,505.02 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
ngkok, Guam. 





Bank of America 
(international) 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition Jume 30, 1956 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


Branches : Duesseldorf Singapore Paris 
(Branch figures are as of June 23, 1956) 
Cash & Oue from Banks. $44,030,208.22 | Capital . $13,000,000.00 
Surplus . 5,200,000.00 
United States Govern- Undivided 
ment Obligations 19,026,853.44 Profits 1,439,672.79 
Other Securities . 8,930,679.21 a 
Loans and Discounts 98,884,684.84 | TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $19,639,672.79 


Reserve for Possible Loan 





Customers’ Liability on Losses . : ‘ 1,137,985.58 
Deposits - . | | | 149,571'273.85 
Letters of Credit, etc. 96,074,192.54 Liability for Letters of 
Accrued interest and " Credit, = ea 96,394,876.41 
Other Resources . 1,454, 969,35 , 4 hanes mnerent, 1,657,778,97 
TOTAL TOTAL 
RESOURCES $268,401 587.460 LIABILITIES $268,401 587.40 
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might be jeopardised if public opinion were offended by 
too blatant an exercise of strength. But his successor, Mr 
Harlow Curtice, has the economic ambition of 2 sales 
manager ; he sees no reason for restraint so long as his 
company controls less than the whole market. And the 
men in charge of the various separate divisions of GM— 
Buick, Frigidaire and so on—receive incentive pay based 
on the performances of these divisions. They can hardly 
be told to “ take it easy ” unless the-corporation is prepared 
to discard its highly successful system of divisional respon- 
sibility and divisional rewards. 

The competitive gains of the Chevrolet division are only 
one sign of the tremendous strength of GM wherever it 
chooses to exert itself. The corporation now dominates 
the market for medium-priced cars with its Pontiacs, Buicks 
and Oldsmobiles, and is a leading manufacturer of lorries, 
both fields where independent companies have flourished. 
United Motors, a GM subsidiary which sells parts and 
accessories wholesale, is driving for more of the lucrative 
replacement business in these items, to the dismay of 
smaller parts companies. And in capital goods, various GM 
divisions are capturing new customers for industrial diesel 
engines, construction equipment, railway equipment, ball 
and roller bearings and electric motors. GM’s Allison 
Division was recently awarded the first contract for com- 
mercial turbo-jet aircraft engines, and few think it will be 
the last. 


* 


When a corporation has annual sales of $12 billion, this 
is something more than an accumulation of small sums. 
GM as a whole is such a large customer for steel and 
other materials, for railway and other transport facilities, 
for machinery of all sorts and indeed for credit and capital, 
that it is bound to get more favourable treatment, no matter 
which division is at the moment in need for materials or 
tools or funds. In automobile manufacturing particularly, 
the huge investment of the parent corporation in body 
stamping plants, tools and dies, and the ability to spread 
these costs over several makes which use a common design, 
greatly reduce the cost of the car, as produced by Chevrolet 
or Buick. Not even Ford has a comparable output and no 
one else can afford the original investment. The advan- 
tages to Frigidaire and to the industrial divisions are. less 
obvious, but they seldom have the trouble in getting steel 
or copper or freight service that most other firms experi- 
ence. They benefit also from continuous advertising of the 
GM trademark on a scale that no one product could justify. 

The feeling is growing that if the smaller automobile and 
appliance companies continue to suffer, a more serious 
attempt may be made at some future date to break up 
General Motors, not at the fringes—by restricting its sales 
of locomotives, or passenger buses, or automotive replace- 
ment parts—but at the core by forcing it to get rid of at 
least two of the automobile divisions. It has been suggested, 
for example, that the only company that could really compete 
with Chevrolet—or, in fact, with the whole GM line—is 
Buick, which has been successfully selling against the other 
GM cars for some time. The Buick “ Special ” costs little 
more than the Chevrolet and the “ Roadmaster ” little less 
than the Cadillac. In such a theoretical line-up, Buicks 
might compete very effectively not only with Oldsmobiles, 
Pontiacs, and Chevrolets, but also with the Ford and 
Chrysler lines, which presumably would stand a more equal 
chance against the divided GM entries. 
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Breaking up General Motors in this way would, the 
argument goes, ensure four relatively strong competitors 
in the motor industry, while a battle on present terms may 
mean that only two—GM and Ford—will survive. The 
reason for taking such a step would not be truly economic 
—GM pays top wages to its workers and sells at lowest 
prices to consumers—but social. 

The record of this corporation’s performance has been 
examined many times by government agencies, and in public 
hearings by Congress. No flaw has been found so obvious 
that it requires public action. But there temains, among 
large sections of public opinion, a feeling of distrust at any 
such concentration of power—an unwillingness to let any 
small group of men control so much, a feeling (however 
impalpable) that a corporation as large as General Motors 
constitutes unfair competition by its very existence. 


Lesson of the Schools 


HE triumph of. the liberals in prying the school aid 

Bill out of the Rules Committee has proved short- 
lived. The House turned thumbs down last week on its 
first chance, after ten years of discussion, to approve the 
grant of federal money to the states for building the new 
schools urgently needed for a growing population. The 
Administration and the Bill’s sponsors clearly failed to 
shake the conservatives’ suspicion of federal aid to educa- 
tion, although the same House had found no difficulty in 
swallowing an infinitely larger subsidy to the states for 
roads. 

On the surface, the prime danger to the Bill seemed 
to be the Powell amendment, which would have required 
the withholding of federal aid from states which continued, 
despite the decision of the Supreme Court, to segregate 
white from Negro children in their schools. Those who 
voted for the amendment—whether from principle or, as 
in the case of many Republicans, to ingratiate themselves 
with the Negro voter—knew that with this millstone 
around its neck the Bill would almost certainly drown in 
a sea of southern oratory in the Senate. The Powell amend- 
ment was adopted, on a roll-call vote, by 225 votes to 192. 
The House then went on to defeat the school aid Bill, as 
amended, by 224 to 194. But only 75 Republicans voted 
for the Bill, the principle, if not the details, of which the 
President strongly supported ; nearly twice that number— 
148—had voted for the Powell amendment, which he 
opposed. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that most 
Republicans remain basically hostile to federal aid to 
education, like those southern Democrats who, in order to 
make the final Bill as obnoxious as possible, refused to vote 
against the Powell amendment. 

Even in the narrowest partisan sense, the Republican 
leadership—if there was any to, speak of in this confused 
episode—failed lamentably ; a switch of sixteen Republican 
votes in the House would, in all probability, have left the 
Democrats in the Senate with the responsibility for scuttling 
the first really hopeful move toward federal aid to the 
schools. But in a broader sense, the lesson is how wide 
a gap still exists between the prejudices of the average 
Republican Congressman and the modern, progressive, 
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Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1956 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23. 1956) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . ‘ . $1,381,591,868.47 
United States Government Securities and 
Securities Guaranteed by the Government 1,821,046,625.15 
Federal Agency Securities . SS or 106,489,405 . 56 
State, County, and Municipal Securities . 580, 102,894.81 
Other Securities . rie tara s 112,062,252 .96 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United 
States Government or its Agencies. 
Other Loans and Discounts 3,708,647 477 .37 
Bank Premises, Fixtures,etc. . . . . . 93,491,492 .62 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, etc. 300,131,815.98 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 52,841 231.26 


1,365,212,440.84 





TOTAL RESOURCES. - $9,521,617,505 .02 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . . .~ $160,000,000.00 


Surplus - « « « 290,000,000 .00 
Undivided Profits and Re- 
serves end 


104,354,298 .56 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 


74,840,899 .20 
Demand. $4,184,523,543.27 
DEPOSITS < Savings 


8,498,981 384.98 

and Time 4,314,457,841.71 
Liability for Letters of Credit,etc. . . . 301,414,473 .88 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . » « 92,026,448 .40 


$554,354,298 .56 





TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . . . $9,521,617,505.92 
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SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
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Cash & Due from Banks. $44,030,208.22 | Capital . $13,000,000.00 


S lus . 5,200,000.00 
United States Govern- Undivided 


ment Obligations . 19,026,853.44 Profits 1,439,672.79 
Other Securities. . .- 8,930,679.21 —_—_— 
Loans and Discounts . 93,884,684.84 | TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $19,639,672.79 
’ ‘ Reserve for Possible Loan 
Customers’ Liability on me. . oe 1,137.985.58 
i Deposits . ... 149,571 ,273.85 
Letters of Credit, etc. 96,074,192.54 on ong IE 
Accrued interest and Credit, etc. - » « 9,394,876.41 
Other Resources . 1,454, 969.35 Reserve for interest, 


Taxes, etc.. - : 1,657,778,97 
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RESOURCES $268,401,58740! LIABILITIES $268,401,587.60 
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NEW YORK 
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: ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks uae re he as ae es bee ae wee Rte ... $675,942,270.05 
U.S. Government Securities... ae my Rv ois ae hae sus uy ves ae 450,407,955.19 
Loans - - 1,496,007,518.54 
State and Municipal Securities sie dpe sie _ és ove ote are oon sha 15,071,161.39 
Other Securities and Investments re a zis os ae yh = ee Pay pee 20,499, 819.95 


Banking Premises his = 3 se 19,8233413.89 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.... is ~~ Ey a isk ada sac =. 7,421,725.09 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ... a me i 7h. ee < - ta oie 20,331,589.26 
Assets Deposited against Bonds Borrowed cons eee eee 5,606 ,000.00 


$2,711,111,453.36 








LIABILITIES 
Capital (par value $10 sted share) ro = ive sok is 5am inde $40,299, 500.00 
Surplus ; ee in 150,000,000.00 
Undivided P rofits 50,206,575.69 





240,506,075.69 
2,820,965.00 
2,413,571,486.35 
24,814,285.70 


Dividends Declared 

Deposits ... ea ins ree 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Acceptances lutstanding 


23,109,191.03 
Less Amount in Portfolio 


1,721,566.86 
————_—, 21,387,624.17 
5,606 ,000.00 
2,.405,016.45 


Liability under Bonds Borrowed 
Other Liabilities... 





$2,711,111,453.36 








Assets carried at $153,446,756.78 on June 30, 1956, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


London Office : 26, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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broadly based Republican party which President Eisen- 
hower hopes to establish, and how big a job of education 
remains to be done. 


Strike de Luxe? 


HE meeting between the representatives of the steel 

industry and those of the steelworkers arranged by 
federal mediators to take place at the end of this week was 
the first since the strike was called at the end of June. This 
unhurried approach reflects in part the charactertistic 
reluctance of the Administration to intervene in labour 
disputes. No resort to the powers of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is likely unless the strike drags on long enough to cause a 
real emergency. At present supplies of steel for defence 
are adequate, particularly with the set-asides ordered by 
the government from the 12 per cent of steel capacity still 
in operation. Moreover, neither side yet shows any sign 
of retreating from its declared position. 

The strike is taking place against a background of record 
employment and record—and still rising—consumer spend- 
ing. In June, 66.5 million were in jobs, an increase of 
2.5 million over the year, despite the set-back in the auto- 
mobile industry, which was responsible for a less than 
seasonal increase in manufacturing employment. And 
consumer buying during the first six months of 1956 rose 
by 4 per cent. For July, the picture will be darkened, not 
only by the 650,000 unemployed steelworkers, but also by 
the widening lay-offs in the industries which serve steel— 
miners, railwaymen, lorry drivers. Already 100,000 have 
lost their jobs. The real cloud on the horizon, however, 
is the effect which another week of steel starvation may 
have on the heavy construction, railway-equipment, and oil 
and gas industries. Construction, particularly that for 
industry’s expansion programme, is a vital prop of the 
economy, and if it is denied steel, the rising tide of consumer 
buying on which retailers count might not only halt, but 
begin to recede. 


Miller’s Tale 


HE Committee on Un-American Activities of the House 

of Representatives has voted to cite Mr Arthur 
Miller, the distinguished dramatist, for contempt of Con- 
gress. This action resulted from Mr Miller’s refusal on 
grounds of conscience to disclose the names of persons with 
whom he attended a number of writers’ meetings organised 
by the Communist party in 1947. The occasion for the 
committee’s indictment was cruelly gratuitous. Supposedly, 
it was investigating attempts by Communists to make use 
of American passports for their own purposes. Mr Miller’s 
tenuous connection with this issue was the fact that he had 
deen refused a passport in 1954 because the State Depart- 
ment had not had time to inquire into “ derogatory informa- 
ton” in his dossier. That this information amounted to 
the usual trivia of a number of petitions carelessly signed 
or causes unwisely sponsored did not prevent the committee 
from subjecting Mr Miller to a searching inquisition ,into 
his beliefs and past activities. The author of “The 
Crucible ”—a play dealing with witch-hunting—gave candid 
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and dignified evidence about himself but, unlike some of 
his past associates in the theatre and film industry, he 
refused to turn informer. 

Indeyendently of his encounter with Congress, Mr Miller 
had once again applied for a passport in order to accompany 
his bride, Miss Marilyn Monroe, to England. After sign- 
ing an affidavit that he was not a Communist and supplying 
other information about his political background, Mr Miller 
obtained a passport valid for only six months—instead of 
the usual two years. By the time he returns to the United 
States, the House of Representatives will probably have 
accepted the recommendation of its committee and Mr 
Miller will be liable, if convicted, to a fine and a year’s 
imprisonment. In fact, however, such actions tend to drag 
out lengthily, and a recent case suggests that the government 
is uncertain whether anyone can ever be convicted of con- 
tempt for refusing to inform on others. But whatever 
happens, the damage is done and America has once again 
helped perpetuate the unflattering image of itself current in 
so much of the outside world. It is reported that the east 
German state film company, led by that champion anti- 
American, M. Sartre, is filming “ The Crucible.” A news- 
reel of Mr Miller’s hearing might be still more damaging. 


Power from Niagara 


HE collapse of rock which destroyed a hydro-electric 
plant on the Niagara River last month may have given 
the final push through Congress to a Bill which has been 
pending since 1950. In that year a treaty between the 
United States and Canada arranged for a greatly increased 
output of hydro-electricity by both countries from the 
Niagara Falls, which lie on the border between them. The 
American share would provide New York State and the 
neighbouring industrial areas with some 1,500,000 kilowatts 
of cheap power. This is more than can be obtained from 
any other hydro-electric undertaking in the country, except 
the Grand Coulee dam in the Pacific Northwest ; even the 
new generators now being built on the St Lawrence River 
will have only half this capacity. But congressional approval 
was required before work could begin on the Niagara pro- 
ject, and so far the perennial argument between the advo- 
cates of public or private development of hydro-electric 
power has prevented a start being made. 
A scheme was worked out by the Republicans when the 
were in control of New York State under which the gene- 
rating facilities would have been built and operated by the 
State Power Authority. But since the Democrats took over 
both the state government and the Congress in Washington, 
a provision has been added to the legislation which requires 
the Authority to give priority to publicly-owned and co- 
operative undertakings in the purchase of electricity for 
distribution to consumers. Such preference is required by 
law when generating facilities are owned by the fedéral 
government, but it is doubtful whether the provision accords 
with the law of New York State. The new clause has allied 
the Republican leaders in New York with the group of 
private power companies which has long been fighting 
against a public undertaking and for the right to develop 
the electric potential of Niagara themselves. 
In 1953 this group succeeded in getting their Bill through 
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broadly based Republican party which President Eisen- 
hower hopes to establish, and how big a job of education 
remains to be done. 


Strike de Luxe? 


HE meeting between the representatives of the steel 

industry and those of the steelworkers arranged by 
federal mediators to take place at the end of this week was 
the first since the strike was called at the end of June. This 
unhurried approach reflects in part the charactertistic 
reluctance of the Administration to intervene in labour 
disputes. No resort to the powers of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is likely unless the strike drags on long enough to cause a 
real emergency. At present supplies of steel for defence 
are adequate, particularly with the set-asides ordered by 
the government from the 12 per cent of steel capacity still 
in operation. Moreover, neither side yet shows any sign 
of retreating from its declared position. 

The strike is taking place against a background of record 
employment and record—and still rising—consumer spend- 
ing. In June, 66.5 million were in jobs, an increase of 
2.§ million over the year, despite the set-back in the auto- 
mobile industry, which was responsible for a less than 
seasonal increase in manufacturing employment. And 
consumer buying during the first six months of 1956 rose 
by 4 per cent. For July, the picture will be darkened, not 
only by the 650,000 unemployed steelworkers, but also by 
the widening lay-offs in the industries which serve steel— 
miners, railwaymen, lorry drivers. Already 100,000 have 
lost their jobs. The real cloud on the horizon, however, 
is the effect which another week of steel starvation may 
have on the heavy construction, railway-equipment, and oil 
and gas industries. Construction, particularly that for 
industry’s expansion programme, is a vital prop of the 
economy, and if it is denied steel, the rising tide of consumer 
buying on which retailers count might not only halt, but 
begin to recede. 


Miller’s Tale 


HE Committee on Un-American Activities of the House 

of Representatives has voted to cite Mr Arthur 
Miller, the distinguished dramatist, for contempt of Con- 
gress. This action resulted from Mr Miller’s refusal on 
grounds of conscience to disclose the names of persons with 
whom he attended a number of writers’ meetings organised 
by the Communist party in 1947. The occasion for the 
committee’s indictment was cruelly gratuitous. Supposedly, 
it was investigating attempts by Communists to make use 
of American passports for their own purposes. Mr Miller’s 
tenuous connection with this issue was the fact that he had 
been refused a passport in 1954 because the State Depart- 
ment had not had time to inquire into “ derogatory informa- 
tion” in his dossier. That this information amounted to 
the usual trivia of a number of petitions carelessly signed 
or causes unwisely sponsored did not prevent the committee 
from subjecting Mr Miller to a searching inquisition Anto 
his beliefs and past activities. The author of “The 
Crucible "—a play dealing with witch-hunting—gave candid 
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and dignified evidence about himself but, unlike some of 
his past associates in the theatre and film industry, he 
refused to turn informer. 

Indeyendently of his encounter with Congress, Mr Miller 
had once again applied for a passport in order to accompany 
his bride, Miss Marilyn Monroe, to England. After sign- 
ing an affidavit that he was not a Communist and supplying 
other information about his political background, Mr Miller 
obtained a passport valid for only six months—instead of 
the usual two years. By the time he returns to the United 
States, the House of Representatives will probably have 
accepted the recommendation of its committee and Mr 
Miller will be liable, if convicted, to a fine and a year’s 
imprisonment. In fact, however, such actions tend to drag 
out lengthily, and a recent case suggests that the government 
is uncertain whether anyone can ever be convicted of con- 
tempt for refusing to inform on others. But whatever 
happens, the damage is done and America has once again 
helped perpetuate the unflattering image of itself current in 
so much of the outside world. It is reported that the east 
German state film company, led by that champion anti- 
American, M. Sartre, is filming “ The Crucible.” A news- 
reel of Mr Miller’s hearing might be still more damaging. 


Power from Niagara 


HE collapse of rock which destroyed a hydro-electric 
plant on the Niagara River last month may have given 
the final push through Congress to a Bill which has been 
pending since 1950. In that year a treaty between the 
United States and Canada arranged for a greatly increased 
output of hydro-electricity by both countries from the 
Niagara Falls, which lie on the border between them. The 
American share would provide New York State and the 
neighbouring industrial areas with some 1,500,000 kilowatts 
of cheap power. This is more than can be obtained from 
any other hydro-electric undertaking in the country, except 
the Grand Coulee dam in the Pacific Northwest ; even the 
new generators now being built on the St Lawrence River 
will have only half this capacity. But congressional approval 
was required before work could begin on the Niagara pro- 
ject, and so far the perennial argument between the advo- 
cates of public or private development of hydro-electric 
power has prevented a start being made. 

A scheme was worked out by the Republicans when they 
were in control of New York State under which the gene- 
rating facilities would have been built and operated by the 
State Power Authority. But since the Democrats took over 
both the state government and the Congress in Washington, 
a provision has been added to the legislation which requires 
the Authority to give priority to publicly-owned and co- 
operative undertakings in the purchase of electricity for 
distribution to consumers. Such preference is required by 
law when generating facilities are owned by the federal 
government, but it is doubtful whether the provision accords 
with the law of New York State. The new clause has allied 
the Republican leaders in New York with the group of 
private power companies which has long been fighting 
against a public undertaking and for the right to develop 
the electric potential of Niagara themselves. 

In 1953 this group succeeded in getting their Bill through 
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the House, but supporters of the State Power Authority 
killed it in the Senate. Last May the Democrats, led by 
Senator Lehman of New York, pushed the Bill for public 
development through the Senate, and its chances in the 
House, even at this late stage of the session, have been much 
improved by the disaster to the existing plant. This is not, 
apparently, to be rebuilt, and its loss gives added urgency 
to the need for additional electricity in western New York. 
Moreover, the Democratic friends of public power are 
anxious to bring the Bill to a vote in order to force their 
colleagues to stand up and be counted on a question which 
is to be made a leading issue in the coming election. 


Men with Golden Arms 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


ONGRESS passed a fierce Bill this week directed 

against the illicit trade in narcotic drugs. It provides 
that anyone selling heroin to people under 18 may be liable 
to the death penalty and increases penalties for trafficking 
in other drugs. This measure will put a much-needed 
weapon into hands of local policemen and federal agents 
who are facing what Senator Daniel of Texas calls “ one 
of the most serious problems” in the United States. 

Not only is addiction to narcotics a grave danger to the 
individual, but it is also “ contagious” and most addicts 
first begin using drugs because friends tempt them to do so. 
Moreover, the craving for drugs is thought to be the incen- 
tive for approximately 50 per cent of all crimes committed 
in large cities and for a quarter of the total crimes reported 
in America. The reason is that some 60,000 addicts need 
from $10 to $100 a day to purchase their “ snow,” “ shots” 
or “reefers,” and in order to obtain such sums many of 
them resort to theft and prostitution. 

Although the United States has more drug addicts than 
all the other western nations combined, the primary sources 
ef narcotics—and particularly of heroin—are China, 
Turkey, Lebanon and Mexico. Consequently, the main 
battle front is along the Mexican frontier and in the har- 
bours. But, as the problems faced by narcotics agents in 
Boston show, the task of keeping heroin out of the country 
is exceedingly difficult. 


* 


Wherever practicable, agents adopt disguises and 
attempt to enter into the underworld of the drug pedlars. 
But the pedlars often sense that they are dealing with a fake 
customer and challenge their man “to sniff” the white 
powder. Most agents will refuse and thus reveal them- 
selves. The authorities have no illusions about their ability 
to stop all smuggling. A ship arriving in Boston may carry 
heroin in one of literally thousands of niches. A cache of 
the drug was once found in the false bottom of a tin of 
paint—one of 400 such tins aboard. Heroin arriving over- 
land from other ports, such as New York, is even more 
elusive. At best, the police hope to build up a system of 
reliable informers. But profits are so great—nine ounces 
of uncut heroin can earn $50,000 when diluted for retail 
sale—that it is difficult to bribe people into informing. And 
new pedlars quickly fill any vacancy caused by arrests. 
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In Boston, Negroes are the major users of narcotics and 
many pedlars are also Negroes. But the top men in the 
traffic are white and do not use the. drugs themselves. 
These racketeers move from city to city depending on how 
“hot” things are being made for them by the local police. 
But the narcotics problem extends beyond the underworld ; 
it reaches on to the counters of unscrupulous chemists. 
Housewives eager to lose weight take amphetamines and 
do not realise that they have become addicts until it is too 
late. Officials are also worried about the widespread use 
of barbiturates (sleeping pills). In theory these are obtain- 
able only with a physician’; prescription ; in fact many 
chemists will sell them and users do not realise that addic- 
tion leads to grave dangers to mental health. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr “Happy” Chandler, the Governor of Kentucky, 
lived up to his nickname last week, for he won a complete 
triumph over his opponents at the Democratic state con- 
vention. He is now in full control of the party 
machine in the state and is assured of the support of*the 
Kentucky delegation at the Democratic nominating con- 
vention for his presidential candidacy. Even he, however, 
admits that he has no chance unless there is a deadlock 
in the nomination; no one else believes that he has a 
chance even then. Meanwhile, the Republican prospects of 
winning a senatorial seat in this state have been much 
improved by the President’s success in persuading Mr John 
Sherman Cooper to change his mind and to be a candidate 
for the vacancy left by the death of Senator Barkley. 


* 


President Eisenhower has regretfully accepted the 
resignation of Mr Joseph Dodge, his first Director of the 
Budget and since 1954 the chairman of a new body, the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy. He has been 
succeeded by Mr Clarence Randall, long an adviser to the 
President in this field. The council advises the President, 
undertakes basic research, and sees that the various agencies 
in this field do not work at cross purposes. 


* 


Congress has agreed to raise the ceiling on the national 
debt for another year ; but this time it goes up by only 
$3 billion, instead of the $6 billion that has become usual, 
to $278 billion. 


* 


The Department of Agriculture has increased sugar 
quotas for 1956 by 125,000 tons, to a total of 8,575,000 
tons and revised their distribution under the new Sugar 
Act. But nearly all the benefit goes to domestic producers ; 
only 1,250 tons of the additional amount is to be provided 
from foreign sources. 


* 


The demand for exchange visits, between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, of scientists, artists, students 
and so on, which has just been officially encouraged by the 
President, has become so great that the State Department 
has been obliged to open a new office to deal with the 
arrangements. 
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The World Overseas 








China’s Second Revolution 


HINA’S parliament, the National People’s Congress, 

has now ended its assizes, the third since the Com- 
munist victory. It can probably claim the distinction of 
being the only current Communist gathering not dominated 
by recent happenings in the Soviet Union. No reference 
was made to Mr Khrushchev’s revelations, although Stalin’s 
ghost may have walked when those in charge of the security 
police spoke about methods of eliminating abuses. An 
effort is clearly being made to avoid Stalin’s mistakes, but 
the proposed ways of struggling against “ counter- 
revolutionary activity,” particularly the graduated list of 
penalties and of rewards for the stool-pigeon, still smack 
of Stalinism in Chinese dress. More concrete measures of 
relaxation are apparently being taken in the field of science 
and culture. Mr Kuo Mo-jo, the head of the Academy of 
Sciences, made much .of the slogan “Let all flowers 
bloom,” or, in less evocative language, “ Let diverse schools 
of thought contend.” 

Economic subjects dominated the debates, which lasted 
nearly a fortnight. Even Mr Chou En-lai’s speech, 
in which he advocated direct negotiations with Formosa, 
was dwarfed by reports from the economic front. The 
planners held the centre of the stage, discussing at 
length China’s second revolution which is to change the 
social structure of the country and pave the way for rapid 
industrialisation. They actually claimed that the process 
was, against expectation, already fairly far advanced. 
China’s first five-year-plan, scheduled to be completed in 
1957, will apparently be fulfilled this year. Objectives are 
being surpassed both in agriculture and in industry and, 
what is more important, private property is fast becoming 
a vestige of the past in the countryside as well as in the 
towns. 

Collectivisation is spreading by such leaps and bounds 
that each new recommendation soon looks outmoded. Last 
month 110 million peasant families, or nine out of every 
ten, were already grouped in producer co-operatives ; two- 
thirds of these co-operatives were of the more integrated 
type, resembling the Soviet model. The Congress has just 
elaborated a new statute for collective farms which specifies 
that land should become communal property without com- 
pensation, though equipment and cattle brought into the 
collective should still be paid for. The technological gap 
separating the Chinese from the Russian countryside is 
illustrated by the fact that the Chinese tractor stations still 
have only §,200 tractors (in 15 hp units) at their disposal, 
while the Russians are producing more than thirty times 
that number every year. But if the present drive is not 
suddenly interrupted, by the end of next year peasant small- 


holders will have disappeared in China, too, and the founda- 
tions will have been laid for an economy based on collective 


farming. An important stage in the Chinese revolution 
will be over. 





AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


1955 1956 1957 
Actual Estimates Original 

target 

Grain (mn. tons) ......ceee 184 200 193 
Raw cotton (‘000 tons) 1,520 1,780 1,640 





The Chinese self-confidence is undoubtedly connected 
with successful harvests. In this still primitive and pre- 
dominantly rural economy a bumper crop is followed by 
a year of rapid economic progress and a bad one by stagna- 
tion, if no longer by disaster. Last year’s harvest was 
splendid ; this year’s, too, is expected to be good, and all 
the agricultural targets, with the exception of that for sugar- 
cane, should be exceeded. This should give an impetus to 
light industry, which gets the bulk of its raw materials from 
the countryside, and should also facilitate the key problem 
of accumulation. The agricultural tax should supply the 
state with more grain, though the latter’s share in the total 
crop will not be increased. Above all, the planners must 
expect that the new collective systeni will ease considerably 
their task of extracting surpluses from the countryside ; 
this, more than the successes achieved hitherto, explains 
the grandiose plans of industrialisation which are now 
being drawn up. 

Ins the towns, too, private ownership will soon be 
extinct. Two-thirds of industrial production is by now in 
the hands of the state or of co-operatives, the remainder 
being under joint state and private ownership (private 
entrepreneurs have been guaranteed, for the time being, 
5 per cent on their investment). Even in trade and handi- 
crafts individual owners are being rapidly squeezed out by 
the co-operatives and the state. 

Gross industrial production this year should be slightly 
greater than was originally envisaged for 1957, though the 
targets will not be hit in all branches. Nevertheless, the 
planners have decided to speed up the tempo of indus- 
trialisation. Not ‘ong ago the Chinese were cautiously 
estimating that they would need about fifty years to become 
an industrialised socialist state. Now they expect to pro- 
duce by 1962 not less than 17 million tons of steel, as much 
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as this country or Western Germany was producing two 
years ago, or the Soviet Union on the eve of the war. By 
1967 the output should be raised to 32 million tons. 


CHINA’S BASIC PRODUCTION (mn. tons) 








1956 1957 
1952 | 1954 |} 1955 Esti- Original 
mates target 
COG ins Ge 63-0 | 80 93 110 113 
Electricity*.... | 7-6 | 10-8 | 12-1 14-1 15-9 
Commeet otis 2-8 -— 4-5 6:3 6-0 
Crude steel .... 1-35 | 2-20); 2-85 4-50 4-10 




















* Billion kWh. 


ff they are fulfilled these estimates will spell a tremendous 
change in the Chinese economy. What measures are 
envisaged to make the expansion possible ? No striking 
departures from the present pattern of allocation of 
resources are expected. Defence expenditure in the latest 
budget was indeed cut by more than § per cent. But 
despite the country’s poverty, 22 per cent of the national 
income will continue to be ploughed back into investment 
every year. Light industry will have to rely largely on 
good harvests and existing capacity to expand production, 
since about 85 per cent of industrial investment is ear- 
marked for heavy industry. China, with its muscles flexed, 
seems to be striving stubbornly towards the goal of indus- 
trialisation. 

It would be easy to draw up a list of the pitfalls on this 
road. The Congress itself provided a mass of information 
about difficulties and shortcomings. The collectivisation 
drive is not over yet and, despite the recent triumphant 
reports, grumblings may still be heard in the countryside. 
The accumulation fund is at the mercy of the vagaries of 
nature. Something will also have to be done to improve the 
lot of the 18 million workers and officials ; it is admitted that 
while production in the first three years of the plan rose by 
42 per cent, nominal wages increased by less than 15 per 
cent and real wages by only 7 per cent. If, in spite of all 
this, backward China succeeds within a decade in setting 
up a steel industry exceeding the present British or German 
levels of output, Peking will have drawn a long way ahead 
in one lap of its race with Delhi, a race watched by millions 
in Asia. 


German Socialists Stall on 
Conscription 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN MUNICH 


HE German Social Democrats gathered in Munich for 

their party congress are in a cheerful mood, for they 
feel that the tide of opinion is carrying them towards 
electoral success next year. On the second day of the 
congress they passed a series of resolutions on foreign 
policy, German unity and armaments broadly enough 
phrased to leave them room for manceuvre before and after 
the poll. This was what the executive wanted. The 
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fraternal guests from the Socialist international and the 
Labour party, Mr Morgan Phillips and Mr Sam Watson, 
may well have felt a pang of envy. 

The executive’s outstanding success was over conscrip- 
tion. Hostility to it has deep roots in the SPD and has 
been passionately expressed in many speeches at this con- 
gress ; “ There are still 4 million war cripples”; personal 
freedom and the democratic society would be endangered ; 
above all, many speakers emphasised the old theme that 
conscription will worsen the division of Germany. There 
is wide agreement that conscription must be one of the 
major issues of the coming election campaign. Yet on the 
executive’s advice the congress agreed to a motion which 
does not commit the party to any specific action. Only 
“the aim” was fixed: — 

to reshape the mistaken foreign and defence policy, to 

revise the existing treaty obligation in agreement with the 

treaty partners, and to repeal the law of military service. 

The restraint of this wording may be vital to the party’s 
future. Even the most sanguine socialists do not believe 
that they will form Germany’s next government alone. 
They will have to coalesce, and hence to compromise, 
probably with the FDP and other smaller parties but pos- 
sibly even with the Christian Democrats. A rigid commit- 
ment to repeal conscription might well have made such 
compromise impossible and forced the SPD once more into 
sterile opposition. 


Heart-searching on Conscription 


This outcome did not seem impossible before the con- 
gress began. Of the 94 resolutions laid before it by local 
parties, twenty-two dealt with defence and twelve of these 
advocated an electoral pledge to repeal conscription if the 
SPD won power. One motion from Frankfurt suggested 
that to delay and hinder rearmament “all possible parlia- 
mentary and extra-parliamentary means” should be used, 
another rejected “every form of militarisation.” Some 
members have criticised the parliamentary party’s labours 
to bring the new army under democratic control as com- 
promising the purity of its stand against both conscription 
and arms. The hostile resolutions were not altogether 
representative. Even in Frankfurt, long a socialist strong- 
hold, the local party split over its resolution and in the 
few weeks since the resolutions were tabled this party’s 
mood has changed. Dr Adenauer’s ruthless determination 
to force conscription through the Bundestag and his appar- 
ently contemptuous conduct of the debate did his enemies 
a good turn. It gave the parliamentary leaders of the SPD 
a chance to demonstrate the vigour and sincerity of their 
opposition to conscription and to his policies ; and they 
made good use of it. In the meeting today one of the 
delegates from Frankfurt declared that “we are proud of 
our party’s stand in the last four weeks.” 

Thus when executive and party representatives met in 
committee the day before the congress began, loyalty was in 
the air and the executive was able to persuade the doubters 
of the need for flexibility. Many party members at present 
detest the idea of any coalition with the CDU, but they do 
accept the need for a smaller coalition. When the com- 
mittee’s agreed resolution was debated several speakers still 
opposed compromise on conscription for the sake of a 
coalition, and the coalition of 1928 was bitterly recalled. 
But the final vote was unanimous. The German socialists 
will be able to offer the electors next year an attractive bait, 
without having hopelessly tied their hands. 
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Only Riley can produce a 














Only uncompromising individuality would dare to travel the road 
that has led to the brilliant Pathfinder—‘The best Riley yet’. 

To take an already famous engine to new heights of international 
racing success ; to adapt it to the needs of private motoring; 

to improve and to perfect—the designers and craftsmen who made 
the Pathfinder have indeed deserved their success. 

To you, that success means ‘Magnificent Motoring’—superlative 
performance by a car renowned for its comfort and 

distinguished everywhere by the individual elegance of its style. 


Prove it yourself: your dealer will gladly arrange a test run. 


<@> PATHFINDER - £940......... 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 




















Riley 24 litre O.H.V. engine 
110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 

12” Hydraulic Brakes 
Independent Front Suspension 
Coil Springs at Rear 
Telescopic Shock-absorbers 


Real Leather Upholstery 
Seating for Six. 
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Jugoslavia : Ideas and Realities 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UGOSLAV towns are a pedestrian’s paradise to visitors 
from London of Paris. But in Belgrade at any rate 
there are more cars than there’ used to be, though the citi- 
zens have not learnt yet to look where they are going. A 
iocal driver, however, has attributed their carelessness to an 
intense preoccupation with the problem of how to make 
both ends meet. 

Most people agree that this is not quite such a serious 
problem as it was a year ago. The shops certainly seem to 
be reasonably well stocked—and this is not only true of 
those in Belgrade. (But the very natty gent’s dressing-gown 
that has recently been displayed in a humble village shop in 
the Vojvodina can only have been the result of a temporary 
iberration by someone in a distributing agency.) The fuller 
shop windows are a result both of increased domestic pro- 
duction and bigger imports from abroad. The latter have 
been deliberately increased in the hope that they will stimu- 
late Jugoslav enterprises both to improve their products and 
to lower their prices: In both respects there is a long way 
to go. People still cluster longingly around the government 
shops which sell,on commission, a- wide variety of goods 
from wrist watches to ladies’ underwear, received in private 
parcels from abroad ; and although the prices there are even 
higher than those in ordinary shops, people still go in and 
buy if they possibly can for the sake-of better quality. 

The increased supplies of textiles, shoes and other con- 
sumer goods have not yet had much effect on prices and at 
present there is a noticeable tendency on the part of the 
general public to postpone its shopping in the hope that 
prices will come down. The average monthly salary is 
12,000 dinars, Im Belgrade’s equivalent of Marks and 
Spencer a man’s shirt costs from 2,000-2,600 dinars and 
a pair of pyjamas 4,400 dinars. Elsewhere a woman’s mack- 
intosh costs 12,000 dinars and a pair of man’s shoes at 
least 3,000 dinars. Four’ metres of material for a summer 
dress costs about 8,000 dinars and in addition there may be 
dressmaker’s charges 
Rents are fairly low, and food prices on the whole not as 
high as they were ; in most families there is more than one 
wage-earner ; even so, it is surprising that Jugoslav citizens 
look as well-turned-out as they do on their accustomed 
evening stroll. 

The government is seriously exercised by the problems of 
raising industrial production and improving living standards. 
The Jugoslay economy has been going through rather a 
sticky patch and in January to April the planned level of 
output was not reached. The main reason, apart from 
shortages of imported raw materials, seems to have been 


the temporary dislocation caused by last autumn’s decision . 


to slow down ‘the expansion of heavy industry in order to 
develop light industry and agriculture more vigorously, 
The Jugoslavs, however, insist that the present difficulties 
are only temporary. They have good hopes—sustained by 
a rather carefree disregard of the eventual day of settlement 
—of obtaining sufficient foreign credits from both the East 
and the West to exploit their considerable hydro-electric 
and mineral resources (such as the huge bauxite deposits 
near Mostar) and thereby alleviate their balance of pay- 
ments difficulties and improve supplies of essential imports 





which will be at least 2,000 dinars. 
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uke cotton. Finally they are: convinced that their experi- 
ments in decentralisation and new forms of industrial or- 
ganisation are on the whole proving a success. 

On the last point, at any rate, they may well turn out to 
be right. In some ways the swing towards decentralisation 
has gone too far and the balance is having to be adjusted. 
And the workers’ councils are bound to vary a good deal in 
their performance. As a member of a distinguished Sarajevo 
newspaper modestly pointed out, his paper’s council is 
bound to do well because the members are all so intelligent. 
In enterprises less intellectually distinguished, the members 
of the council can become mere yes-men of the director. 
Sometimes enterprises do not distribute their surplus profits 
either wisely or well—although last year’s fulminations 
against extravagant spending now seem to have died down. 
Sometimes enterprises try to take advantage of a monopoly 
position ; then the State has to intervene, as it did by fixing 
maximum prices when the Bor copper mines embarked on 
a career of blackmail. But in spite of mistakes, muddle and 
waste the workers’ councils do seem to have played an im- 
portant part in the economic progress that has been 
achieved. They are far more sensitive than the planners in 
Belgrade to the laws of supply and demand, and they 
direct production accordingly ; their various financial obli- 
gations, and their dependence on the Central Bank for 
investment credits, prevent them from going their own 
sweet way altogether; their frequent lively debates prob- 
ably provide the best substitute for genuine democracy that 
can be hoped for in a determinedly one-party state. 


The Farmers’ Suspicions 


It is in the countryside, where more than 60 per cent of 
the people of Jugoslavia live, that the regime is running 
into the gravest difficulties. Officials in Belgrade have 
many sensible things to say about the state of agriculture. 
They point out that the land is seriously over-populated, 
that most holdings are much too small (about 46 per cent 
are less than 3 hectares) and that extensive fragmentation of 
holdings often makes efficient cultivation impossible. (This 
last point is painfully obvious to any traveller across the 
wide flat expanse of the Vojvodina, the bread-basket of 
Jugoslavia.) They admit that investment in the land has 
been gravely neglected and that although the preportion of 
total investment funds going to agriculture, which in 1952-4 
was only 5-6 per cent, is this year rising to 7-8 per cent, 
it ought to be as high as 10-12 per cent. They are full of 
admirable plans to develop. mechanisation, to increase the 
production of fertilisers and expand technical services. Fully 
aware of the pressing need to get the surplus agricultural 
population off the land, they are planning an ambitious 
expansion of technical education facilities to prepare the 
peasants for work in light industry. 

Unfortunately there is a great gulf between the thinking 
of the men behind the desks in Belgrade and the men in 
the villages who actually work the land. The former admit 
that collectivisation was a mistake and protest that they 
will not again try to take the peasant’s land from him. 
But they are, after all, Communists. To allow by far the 
greater part of the land to remain in private hands when the 
rest of the economy is socialised is hard for them to 
stomach. On the one hand they say that the farms should 
be reduced to about a fifth of their present number, on the 
other that they cannot allow farms of more than ro hectares 
because that would be verging on capitalism. They 
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still talk about the “socialist transformation of the country- 
side ” which they now apparently intend to achieve through 
the general co-operatives upon which they hope the peasants 
will become increasingly dependent for machinery, techni- 
cal services, marketing organisation, and so on. Is this 
intended eventually to lead to the socialisation of the land ? 
If not, why was the Serbian central committee told the 
other day that “the maintenance of individual farmsteads 
does not lead to the advance of agriculture in Jugoslavia ”? 
And why has the regime never made use of foreign aid 
counterpart funds, as it might have done, to finance a pro- 
gramme of consolidation of individual holdings ? 


No wonder the peasants are full of suspicion. They have 
always been “ agin the government” ; the present regime 
is merely the worst of a bad lot. Three years ago when the 
collectives’ gates were opened, there was a mass exodus and 
their number shrank from 5,000 to just over 1,000. (One 
of the remaining collectives in the Vojvodina, that now 
seems to be doing quite nicely, then lost seven-eighths of 
the households belonging to it.) It is only necessary to 
take an hour’s drive out of Belgrade to any of the neigh- 
bouring villages to realise how strong and deep is the 
peasant’s suspicion that the men in Belgrade intend some- 
how to force them back into collectives. They admit that 
things are better at the moment, but the renewed talk of 
socialising the countryside and the reconciliation with 
Russia have revived their fears. They are dead against 
having anything to do with the general co-operatives be- 
cause these, they fear, are the thin end of the wedge. Even 
a comparatively well-to-do farmer with 10 hectares, a trim 
and decent homestead and a wife who wears stockings and 
has a sewing-machine—the sort of man who should be 
among the first to take advantage of the facilities offered 
by the general co-operatives—insists stoutly that his horse- 
plough is much better than any tractor. 

In short, even if the government’s plans to develop agri- 
cultural production get beyond the blueprint stage (which 
in the past they have tended not to do) they are likely to 
become wrecked on the rock of peasant suspicion. For 
this the regime has only itself to blame. It has never 
embarked on a simple, honest, long-term programme of 
rural improvement—combating illiteracy, consolidating 
holdings, demonstrating improved methods of cultivation. 
In a few scattered instances demonstration teams have gone 
to the villages, won-the peasants’ confidence and been very 
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successful. But they are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. The regime has never tackled the fundamental prob- 
lem of gaining the peasants’ confidence. On the contrary 
it continually fans their distrust. Perhaps this is inevitable. 
But unless the Jugoslav Communists swallow their ideologi- 
cal shibboleths, they will not solve the problems of the 
countryside, and the country as a whole will not enjoy the 
benefits their practical common-sense approach is begin- 
ning to produce in other fields. 


New Homes by the Mekong 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


HE projects for economic development in South 

Vietnam announced last week-end by President Ngo 
Dinh Diem in a broadcast on the second anniversary of 
his accession to power, are welcome and much needed. The 
coming year, he said, would be used to push forward 
economic and social reforms. In these plans, which above 
all others may ensure the South’s survival in the face of 
competition from the communist North, an important part 
will be played by the Caisan project in the far west of 
Cochin-China. The plan is imaginative, ambitious, and 
expensive. The intention is to reclaim about 400,000 acres 
of land abandoned during the years of strife, and settle 
100,000 refugees on it over three years. Each refugee 
family will have a house and nearly eight acres. The cost 
of $8 million is being met by the American aid programme, 
and the work carried out by the Vietnamese with American 
advice. The project started earlier this year and is now in 
full swing. 

It has of course run into the sort of difficulties that all 
large schemes encounter. It started too late, largely 
because operations against the remnants of the Hoa Hao sect 
in the area did not end until April. The 100 tractors now 
working on the site were intended to plough the land dry 
before the rains, so that the rice could then be sown broad- 
cast like wheat ; this would have replaced the traditional 
and laborious technique of ploughing by buffalo after the 
rains, followed by transplanting from nurseries. As it 
was, the rains came before the tractors, and many of the 
latter have found themselves in places where a buffalo 
would laugh at them. Thus only 30,000 out of a hoped-for 
75,000 acres have been ploughed, and about 12,000 acres 
sown. But these are normal teething troubles. 

The astonishing achievement has been the digging of 14 
canals and the building of 7,000 houses by the refugees 
with the aid of outside labour in less than two months. 
The canals, which are 18 feet wide and 4} deep, vary in 
length from 6 to 9 miles, linking, at intervals of a mile, 
two principal and parallel waterways of Cochin-China. 
Seen from the air, the gigantic meshwork reveals the power 
of human labour, since all this was done in 50 days, with 
almost no implement but the humble spade. The well 
spaced, straw houses of the refugees fringe the subsidiary 
canals, an immense mushrooming of new life in the hitherto 
empty plain. The purpose of the subsidiary canals is two- 
fold: to provide water for, and access to, the farmsteads 
that line them, and to drain the land, which is annually 
sodden by the rains and flooded by the nearby Mekong 
river. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Insurers and Interest Rates 


N? one would be more pleased than the insurance 
companies if prices could be stabilised on Mr 
Macmillan’s plateau ; inflation pushes up the cost of 
claims faster than they can raise their premiums, and 
thus cuts hard into the underwriting profits that can 
be expectéd from fire, accident and marine insurance 
in all but the most abnormal years. Only the buoyancy 
of the interest earned on their invested funds has saved 
the insurance companies from-a-thin time in recent 
years as far as their non-life business is concerned. 
The life offices, and the life departments of the com- 
posite insurance companies, on the other hand, have 
enjoyed’ unprecedented expansion. New business has 
boomed, with the rising ational income inflating pen- 
sion and life assurance: Scheme benefits and making it 
easier for individual policyholders to step up their life 
assurance ¢over. Higher interest rates have increased 
the yield on life and annuity funds to the point where 
all the offices are déclaring high bonuses ; some indeed 
have made bumper allocations that have been financed 
partly out of capital profits on ordinary shares. 
It is difficult to find evidence in the tables in this 


survey that up to the end of last year the credit squeeze _ 


was having any effect on the premium income of British 
insurets, °“ Their business is world-wide, and in any 
event hone premium income would have been expected 
to expand in a year‘which saw industrial stockpiling, 
brimfull ¢mployment, and record numbers of new cars 
on the roads, But buoyant interest income rather than 
rising undefwriting profits has enabled them to keep 
dividends in line with’ shareholders’ expectations and to 
plough back enough money. to build up their resources 


(a few offices have had thé help of new capital) in step 
with ‘their fast ‘rising ‘nori-life premium income. If 
inflation’ has played a prominent part in keeping under- 
writing profits down to an abnormally low level, it 
has indirectly enabled the insurance companies greatly 
to increase their interest income. The assets of the 


general (or non-life) funds have increased broadly in 
step with the premium income. ‘Rapidly rising funds 
and historically high yields—on both sides of the 
Atlantic—have brought a rich harvest to the insurance 
companies on their non-life business. And impressive 
bonuses and reductions in rates of premium for new 
policies that are the order of the day bear eloquent 
testimony to the effect on the life and annuity funds of 
higher interest rates. 

Last year’s fire department underwriting profits can 
be accounted satisfactory-in the face of continuing 
inflation and the full measure of destruction by fire and 
by Act of God that had to be paid for. As table VIII 
shows, fire profits were slightly better than the 1954 
level (itself well below average because of exceptionally 
severe windstorm damage in North America). Premium 
income in the fire department tends to keep pace with 
the price level more closely than accident premiums. 
This factor accounts partly—but not wholly—for the 
relative profitability of fire accounts since the war. 

Accident: underwriting profits. were disappointingly 
small last year in Comparison with 1953 and 1954. The 
trouble, as usual, was motor insurance, which produces 
more than half of the total accident premium income 
and seéms once again to have relapsed into the red. 
With the toll of the road continuing to mount all over 
the world, and repairs to motor cars becoming steadily 
more expensive, insurers must almost have given up 
hope of ever seeing more than a meagre profit on this 


‘class of insurance. - Since much of the cover in accident 


insurance is against legal liabilities, this branch is more 
vulnerable to inflation than is the fire department ; 
claimants are quick to adjust their demands to the 
current price level, but premiums can be adjusted only 
after a time lag. The modest increase’ in -motor 
premiums in this country that was made last December 
will probably prove to have been insufficient to get the 
books straight. 
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still talk about the “socialist transformation of the country- 
side ” which they now apparently intend to achieve through 
the general co-operatives upon which they hope the peasants 
will become increasingly dependent for machinery, techni- 
cal services, marketing organisation, and so on. Is this 
intended eventually to lead to the socialisation of the land ? 
If not, why was the Serbian central committee told the 
other day that “the maintenance of individual farmsteads 
does not lead to the advance of agriculture in Jugoslavia ”? 
And why has the regime never made use of foreign aid 
counterpart funds, as it might have done, to finance a pro- 
gramme of consolidation of individual holdings ? 


No wonder the peasants are full of suspicion. They have 
always been “agin the government” ; the present regime 
is merely the worst of a bad lot. Three years ago when the 
collectives’ gates were opened, there was a mass exodus and 
their number shrank from 5,000 to just over 1,000. (One 
of the remaining collectives in the Vojvodina, that now 
seems to be doing quite nicely, then lost seven-eighths of 
the households belonging to it.) It is only necessary to 
take an hour’s drive out of Belgrade to any of the neigh- 
bouring villages to realise how strong and deep is the 
peasant’s suspicion that the men in Belgrade intend some- 
how to force them back into collectives. They admit that 
things are better at the moment, but the renewed talk of 
socialising the countryside and the reconciliation with 
Russia have revived their fears. They are dead against 
having anything to do with the general co-operatives be- 
cause these, they fear, are the thin end of the wedge. Even 
a comparatively well-to-do farmer with 10 hectares, a trim 
and decent homestead and a wife who wears stockings and 
has a sewing-machine—the sort of man who should be 
among the first to take advantage of the facilities offered 
by the general co-operatives—insists stoutly that his horse- 
plough is much better than any tractor. 


In short, even if the government’s plans to develop agri- 
cultural production get beyond the blueprint stage (which 
in the past they have tended not to do) they are likely to 
become wrecked on the rock of peasant suspicion. For 
this the regime has only itself to blame. It has never 
embarked on a simple, honest, long-term programme of 
rural improvement—combating illiteracy, consolidating 
holdings, demonstrating improved methods of cultivation. 
In a few scattered instances demonstration teams have gone 
to the villages, won-the peasants’ confidence and been very 
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successful. But they are the exceptions which prove the 
rule. The regime has never tackled the fundamental prob- 
lem of gaining the peasants’ confidence. On the contrary 
it continually fans their distrust. Perhaps this is inevitable. 
But unless the Jugoslav Communists swallow their ideologi- 
cal shibboleths, they will not solve the problems of the 
countryside, and the country as a whole will not enjoy the 

enefits their practical common-sense approach is begin- 
ning to produce in other fields. 


New Homes by the Mekong 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


HE projects for economic development in South 

Vietnam announced last week-end by President Ngo 
Dinh Diem in a broadcast on the second anniversary of 
his accession to power, are welcome and much needed. The 
coming year, he said, would be used to push forward 
economic and social reforms. In these plans, which above 
all others may ensure the South’s survival in the face of 
competition from the communist North, an important part 
will be played by the Caisan project in the far west of 
Cochin-China. The plan is imaginative, ambitious, and 
expensive. The intention is to reclaim about 400,000 acres 
of land abandoned during the years of strife, and settle 
100,000 refugees on it over three years. Each refugee 
family will have a house and nearly eight acres. The cost 
of $8 million is being met by the American aid programme, 
and the work carried out by the Vietnamese with American 
advice. The project started earlier this year and is now in 
full swing. 

It has of course run into the sort of difficulties that all 
large schemes encounter. It started too late, largely 
because operations against the remnants of the Hoa Hao sect 
in the area did not end until April. The 100 tractors now 
working on the site were intended to plough the land dry 
before the rains, so that the rice could then be sown broad- 
cast like wheat ; this would have replaced the traditional 
and laborious technique of ploughing by buffalo after the 
rains, followed by transplanting from nurseries. As it 
was, the rains came before the tractors, and many of the 
latter have found themselves in places where a buffalo 
would laugh at them. Thus only 30,000 out of a hoped-for 
75,000 acres have been ploughed, and about 12,000 acres 
sown. But these are normal teething troubles. 

The astonishing achievement has been the digging of 14 
canals and the building of 7,000 houses by the refugees 
with the aid of outside labour in less than two months. 
The canals, which are 18 feet wide and 4} deep, vary in 
length from 6 to 9 miles, linking, at intervals of a mile, 
two principal and parallel waterways of Cochin-China. 
Seen from the air, the gigantic meshwork reveals the power 
of human labour, since all this was done in 50 days, with 
almost no implement but the humble spade. The well 
spaced, straw houses of the refugees fringe the subsidiary 
canals, an immense mushrooming of new life in the hitherto 
empty plain. The purpose of the subsidiary canals is two- 
fold: to provide water for, and access to, the farmsteads 
that line them, and to drain the land, which is annually 
sodden by the rains and flooded by the nearby Mekong 
river. 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Insurers and Interest Rates 


N? one woul” be more pleased than the insurance 

companies if prices could be stabilised on Mr 
Macmillan’s plateau ; inflation pushes up the cost of 
claims faster than they can raise their premiums, and 
thus cuts hard into the underwriting profits that can 
be expected from fire, accident and marine insurance 
in all but the most abnormal years. Only the buoyancy 
of the interest earned on their invested funds has saved 
the insurance companies from a-thin time in recent 
years as far as their non-life business is concerned. 
The life offices, and the life departments of the com- 
posite insurance companies, on the other hand, have 
enjoyed’ unprecedented expansion. New. business has 
boomed, with the rising national income inflating pen- 
sion and life assurance Scheme benefits and making it 
easier for individual policyholders to step up their life 
assurance Cover. Higher interest rates have increased 
the yield on life and annuity funds to the point where 
all the offices are declaring high bonuses ; some indeed 
have made bumper allocations that have been financed 
partly out of capital profits on ordinary shares. 

It is difficult to find evidence in the tables in this 


survey that up to the end of last year-the credit squeeze — 


was having any effect on the premium income of British 
insurers. “ Their business is world-wide, and in any 
event home premium income would have been expected 
to expand in a year‘which saw industrial stockpiling, 
brimfull employment, and record numbers of new cars 
on the roads, But buoyant interest income rather than 
rising undefwriting profits has enabled them to keep 
dividends in line with shareholders’ expectations and to 
plough back enough money. to build up their resources 
(a few offices have had thé help of new capital) in step 
with their fast rising non-life premium income. If 
inflation has played a prominent part in keeping under- 
writing profits down to an abnormally low level, it 
has indirectly enabled the insurance companies greatly 
to increase their interest income. The assets of the 


general (or non-life) funds have increased broadly in 
step with the premium income. Rapidly rising funds 
and historically high yields—on both sides of the 
Atlantic—have brought a rich harvest to the insurance 
companies on their non-life business. And impressive 
bonuses and reductions in rates of premium for new 
policies that are the order of the day bear eloquent 
testimony to the effect on the life and annuity funds of 
higher interest rates. 

Last year’s fire department underwriting profits can 
be accounted satisfactory in the face of continuing 
inflation and the full measure of destruction by, fire and 
by Act of God that had to be paid for. As table VIII 
shows, fire profits were slightly better than the 1954 
level (itself well below average because of exceptionally 
severe windstorm damage in North America). Premium 
income in the fire department tends to keep pace with 
the price level more closely than accident premiums. 
This factor accounts partly-—but not wholly—for the 
relative profitability of fire accounts since the war. 

Accident: underwriting profits were disappointingly 
small last year in comparison with 1953 and 1954. Fhe 
trouble, as usual, was motor insurance, which produces 
more than half of the total accident premium income 
and seems once again to have relapsed into the red. 
With the toll of the road continuing to mount all over 
the world, and repairs to motor cars becoming steadily 
more expensive, insurers must almost have given up 
hope of ever seeing more than a meagre profit on this 
class of insurance. - Since much of the cover in accident 
insurance is against legal liabilities, this branch is more 
vulnerable to inflation than is the fire department ; 
claimants are quick to adjust their demands to the 
current price level, but premiums can be adjusted only 
after a time lag. The modest increase’ in motor 
premiums in this country that was made last December 
will probably prove to have been insufficient to get the 
books straight. 
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Table VI shows how hard it was last year to make 
a satisfactory underwriting profit from the general 
branches. When the overhead expenses that most 
insurance companies charge in their profit and loss 
account had been met, together with taxation, no fewer 
than eight out of the twenty leading companies whose 
results are summarised in the table showed net losses 
on underwriting. Nothing in the first five columns of 
that table seems to justify lower yields on insurance 
shares than on Old Consols. 


It is quite clear, from table I opposite, that the 
wherewithal to pay rising dividends while free reserves 
are being built up in line with expanding premium 
income has come from interest earnings on the non- 
life assets. At 102 per cent of the premium income 
from all classes of non-life insurance, the strength of 
the general funds of the leading insurance companies is 
most impressive. Nevertheless, with the insurance of 
atomic power plants a fait accompli in America and just 
around the corner at home, it will be surprising if there 
is not a tendency for profit retentions to err on the side 
of caution in the next few years. Insurers will want 
to cover the unknown hazards of the third party liability 
of atomic reactors—no matter how remote from centres 
of population they may be—with the backing of all 
the strength that they can muster. 

Until 1953, net interest earnings kept closely in step 
with premium income and with the growth of funds. 
In 1954, and again even more last year, interest income 
rose faster than premium income. Non-life assets 
are generally invested considerably shorter than life 
and annuity funds. They haye thus benefited from 
last year’s rise in the short-term rate of interest 
at home and—to a lesser extent—in North America, as 
maturing investments have been replaced and new 
-money has been invested, Ordinary shares have each 
year accounted for an increasing part of non-life assets. 
The rate of growth has been relatively slow, but it is 
sure : at book values (which must be markedly below 
current market values) equities accounted at the end of 
1955 for 10.3 per cent of the total non-life assets of 
the companies included in table IV. Five years earlier, 
the proportion (of a much smaller corpus) was 
7.7 per cent. Last year the leading offices were able 
to plough back {10.8 million into their non-life 
funds, compared with {11.4 in 1954; this was after 
paying out an additional £1 million in dividends and 
absorbing a fall of £1.9 million in net non-life under- 
writing profits. 

Insurance dividends have, on the ‘whole, been raised 
generously to give shareholders a full share in an 
expanding industry. Most insurance companies show 
their interest income net after income tax, though with- 
out allowance for profits tax. On the traditional rule of 
thumb (except for a few offices that consistently earn 
underwriting profits above the average) that dividends 
are paid wholly out of non-life interest earnings, there 
was not much more scope for higher dividends last year 


allowing for the increased distributed profits tax that 
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the higher dividends would have attracted. Another 


upsurge of interest income or a sharp improvement in 
underwriting profits (which does not seem probable 

on the experience so far this year) would be needed for 
insurance dividends for 1956 to be raised across the 
board, though there may well be some further increases 
by particular companies, Even if insurance dividends 
for 1956 showed no general advance, shareholders 
would be getting more than half as much again (gross) 
as they were paid five years ago, and that is not bad 
going for an investment that is traditionally bought for 
the long pull rather than for quick results. 


TABLE I.—PREMIUMS, PROFITS, INTEREST AND 
DIVIDENDS—20 OFFICES 














UNDERWRITING Interest EARNINGS 
Prorits* AND DiviIDENDs 
Total . 
: Ratio 
Year Premium 

Income* Pe- - Net Net eee " 
Amount [oy py, Interest * Ondinary ti 
" mee Earnings Dividen Ordinary 

ivs. 





% 
1951 .. 399:464,630 2.976.401 _ 
1952 .. | 441,391,253 


5, 
1953 .. | 456,715,677 | 7, 
1954 .. | 472,782,902 | 6,106,610 
1955 .. | 500,208,071) 4,1 


6,495,495 


1,309,827 
eed 8,080,054 
13,874,7 9,475,169 
16,080,366 | 10,540,976 


0 
188-6 
145-3 
146-2 
146-4 
162-6 























* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. 


The insurance balance sheets for 1955 are gratify- 
ingly free from the signs of strain that might have been 
expected. But inmer reserves must have taken a good 
deal of punishment in a year in which, as measured 
by the Actuaries’ Investment Index, 24 per cent Consols 
fell by 14.4 per cent (3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1965- 
75, fell by 15.3 per cent), debentures by 17.3 per cent, 
and preference shares by 16.3 per cent, while ordinary 
shares did little better than hold their own with a rise 
of 1.6 per cent, 

The non-life investments of the insurance companies 
were able to stand up to last year’s depreciation partly 
because a substantial slice is invested abroad (to a large 
extent in dollar bonds which were much less vulnerable 
than sterling fixed interest stocks) to cover their over- 
seas commitments. There is also the growing stake in 
equities, while nearly a quarter of all non-life assets 
is in cash or its equivalent. 

At the end of 1952 the hidden reserves that had been 


built up over the years by the life offices and the life 


and annuity departments of the composite insurance 
companies had been greatly reduced by the deprecia- 
tion in fixed interest stocks that had been in progress 
virtually without a break since the end of 1946. In 
1953 and again in 1954 there were—hard as it is to 
remember today—useful gains in fixed interest stock 
prices, while industrial equities boomed. The life 
offices invest a considérably greater proportion of their 
scail sausite-la. Saguaina Glee codeeners- fae. noe" fc 
assets. The larger stake in equities, together with the 
considerable investments in mortgages and property, 
enabled them to carry the depreciation in fixed interest 
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stocks to which they were exposed last year without the 
necessity of having to mobilise their whole reserves. 
But the further erosion of fixed interest prices since 
the turn of the year will have taken a sizeable slice 
off the investment reserves that remained intact. And 
this time Ordinary shares have not escaped the general 
malaise ; at the end of June the Actuaries’ Investment 
Index figure for equities stood at 144.8, compared with 
154.5 at the turn of the year. Yet life office manage- 
ments will not have lost too much sleep over this further 
depletion of their inner reserves. This follows from an 


actuarial paradox by which the liability under life. 


assurance and annuity contracts can be reduced when 
interest rates rise. The deterioration in the market 
value of life fund assets is more or less automatically 
compensated by a reduction in the size of the fund 
that the actuary calculates is required now to meet the 
policies when they mature. Actuarial reserves thus 
released by am increase in the rate of interest that (it 
is assumed) will be earned in the future can be applied 
to meet current depreciation in the market value of the 
assets. 

With book values at or below last December’s market 
values, balance sheets remain very strong. Most of the 
gilt-edged and debenture stocks are dated, and the 
margin between market and redemption prices thus 
represents a massive hidden reserve that will eventually 
be realised, Not for a generation has it been easier 
to invest accruing funds so profitably. The problem 
confronting the life offices is how best to shield their 
with-profits policyholders from the effects of inflation, 
rather than to secure a high running yield in terms of 
depreciating money. 

It is the investment of last year’s money that the 
credit squeeze has most influenced. There was a heavy 
demand in 19§5 (it has been intensified this year) for 
loans of all kinds. Although there can be no question 
that the insurance companies are scrupulously support- 
ing Government policy, as outlined earlier this year, it 
happens that in 1955 they lent much more money on 
mortgage than ever before. Mortgages and other loans 
accounted for £87.8 million, out of an increase of 
£283.3 million in the total assets of the companies that 
are included in table II.. In 1954, mortgages contri- 
buted £35.7 million towards an increase of {288.9 
million in assets. The heavy lending on mortgage was 
under house purchase schemes—not surprising in a 
year in which the building societies were short of money 
—and on policy loans, which increased considerably as 
policyholders took increasing advantage of casy and 
relatively cheap“borrowing on policies (which the offices 
are under a contractual obligation to accord on demand) 
when bank managers exerted pressure on their cus- 
tomers to cut down overdrafts. There was also a 
marked rise in loans to local authorities ; this has 
become even more pronounced this year. 

The jump in the investment in property from £22.8 
million in 1954 to £31.9 million last year probably owes 
something to buy-lease transactions, that have in recent 
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years made considerable funds available to industrial 
and commercial concerns—a type of accommodation 
now difficult if not impossible to secure from insurance 
companies. For the first time for many years there was 
an appreciable absolute fall (and not merely a propor- 
tionate one) in the holdings of gilt-edged: the 
aggregate investment (at book values) declined by 
£23.9 million, and as a proportion of total assets from 
28.8 per cent to 26.2 per cent. This unusually large 
shift in investment emphasis may have. reflected, in 
part and for some offices, specific provision against gilt- 
edged-values at the end of the year. Bé that as it may, 
table II confirms what was already fairly clear—that 
the insurance companies gave no-support on balance to 
the gilt-edged market during 1955. Their switching 
operations, however, must on occasions have been 
considerable. 


Yields on life and annuity funds, already handsome 
by comparison with the days of cheap money, continued 
to rise last year. These yields are calculated by 
reference to the funds, and do not normally 
take capital appreciation or depreciation of the 
assets into account. For this reason average yields 
increase gradually rather than dramatically in a period 
of high interest rates as new money is invested. 
Between the different types of offices, the estab- 
lished yield pattern showed little change last year: 
the specialist life offices, both mutual and proprietary, 
continued to do better than the life and annuity depart- 
ments of the composite offices, which in turn showed 
higher yields than the industrial-cum-ordinary offices. 
These are comparisons of gross yields. Net yields, which 
are important as an indication of the rate of actual accre- 
tions to the funds, bear no consistent relation to gross 
yields because of the varying incidence of taxation on 
different types of fund. Broadly speaking, the larger 
the annuity business in relation to life assurance busi- 
ness, the lower is the effective rate of tax ; it will be 
lower still when the modified Millard Tucker provisions 
become law. 

As table XII shows, all the life offices that declared 
bonuses at the end of 1955 were able to give 
the statutory balance sheet certificate of the value of 
their assets without any weakening of the basis of the 
actuarial valuation of the liabilities in comparison with 
that used at the previous valuation up to five years 
previously. Indeed, some of them were able to 
strengthen their actuarial reserves. Nearly all the 
offices declared reversionary bonuses at increased rates. 

Still higher bonuses to with-profit policyholders at 
the end of this year are virtually certain. With short- 
term yields over the § per cent line and long-term rates 
half a percentage point or more higher, satisfactory 
returns on life and annuity funds are assured, whether 
managements take in a reef or two by lending to local 
authorities or buying Treasury bills, or whether they 
set full sail and, relying on matching the maturity of 
assets and liabilities, thus ride through both the 
troughs and peaks of market prices. 
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London Life...... 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Head Office: 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance group of Offices provides a 
world-wide insurance service backed by long experience. The following 


are the associated companies having Head Offices in England. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY LIMITED 
MOTOR UNION INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


UNITED BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Offices or Branches of any of these Companies. 
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| ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
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All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
. THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
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Replanning for Retirement ? 


wa Benjamin Franklin pronounced 200 years ago 
that only death and taxes were inevitable, life assur- 
ance was almost unheard of. Today the same inescapable 
problems, with the addition of the puzzle of interest rates, 
confront the life offices. In the public mind, however, the 
growing proportion of their assurance business that arises 
from pension schemes is to some extent associated with the 
idea of relief from income tax—a particular case of the 
public attitude towards taxation in the years of postwar 
inflation. The familiar pension schemes of today stem from 
recommendations of a Royal Commission as long ago as 
1920. It is safe to assume that the recommendations of 
the Ratcliffe Commission last year and the collateral inquiry 
by Mr Millard Tucker’s committee will influence no less 
profoundly the direction of future developments in this 
field of life assurance. 

Such changes do not occur suddenly. For example, one 
might cite the new principle introduced by the 1920 Royal 
Commission that employees’ savings set aside for retire- 
ment could accumulate “ free of tax,” with the concomitant 
condition that the benefits should be received as income 
and attract tax as such. Some time elapsed before this 
change was significantly felt on the demand for pension 
scheme business, and its full impact (never contemplated 
ia 1920) has waited on the arrival of modern income scales 
and the tax burdens that go with them. The salaried classes 
have come to recognise the full benefits of the system dis- 
covered thirty years ago, and as a result the life offices have 
been writing a jal volume of annuity business to 
provide their pensions—a good deal of it replacing personal 
endowment assurance business that, until inflation and high 
taxes caught hold, had been increasing. 

With the social and economic consequences of the new 
pensions movement, this article is not concerned. There 
are some who hold that pensions business has secured too 
firm a hold to be entirely welcome, partly because it rests 
on adventitious tax reliefs. But there is no doubt that it 
has caused a material swing from the traditional pattern of 
life assurance. Although national insurance pensions have 
been substantially increased there remains in industry a 
persistent demand for additional retirement allowances 
which is being met by private pension schemes for wage- 
earners. The i to life assurance of these new 
trends, with their implications for the management of assur- 
ance funds, can be measured from the fact that one-third 
of all ordinary business premiums are paid under pension 
schemes, and of these one-half relate to deferred annuity 
policies, 

Given the unremitting reduction in the purchasing 
power of money in recent years, schemes that provide only 
for annuities have come in for criticism. For wage-earners 
the state pension represents a substantial part of their re- 
tirement expectations, and naturally a private scheme that 
provides im addition a lump sum at retirement is bound to 
be attractive, Under regulations, such cash sums 
do not suffer tax, though a limit is imposed on their size ; 
if the employee contributes towards a lump sum scheme, 
he is entitled to a reduced, and not to full, income tax relief. 
This is am accompanying disadvantage, though not an 


important one for contributors in the lower earnings groups, 
and if the employer bears the whole cost it disappears. The 





tax treatment of pensions benefits and contributions is 
anomalous, and divided views about it were expressed by 
members of the Royal Commission on Taxation. Lower 
rates of income tax would remove much of the financial 
value that these anomalies have come to yield. The conse- 
quence for life assurance has been that, through changes 
unrelated to its own development, endowment assurances 
have returned to favour as a vehicle for certain types of 
pension provision. 

A man is said to value most what he provides for himself ; 
the fact that employees have been asked to pay contributions 
to pension schemes in the past has not diminished their 
popularity. But persistent inflation has so increased the 
difficulty, and reduced the incentive, of making personal 
savings that any move to shift the burden of saving to other 
shoulders (in this case, the shoulders of employers or of 
equity shareholders, and’ of other taxpayers) is readily 
accepted. Pensions schemes under which the employer pays 
all costs are understandably welcome, even though the 
employees when they change jobs have no right under them 
to transfer in cash the savings accumulated towards their 
future pensions. 

Does the non-contributory pension scheme rank as an 
important innovation ? For the life office it involves no 
radical change in practice. But it may involve some 
important issues of industrial relations. In recent years 
much has been made of the concept of pensions as deferred 
pay ; if, indeed, that is the true nature of a pension, it 
would seem to bestow full rights as they accrue on each 
employee, to which he would be entitled on leaving his 
employer without any question of sacrifice. Mobility of 
labour is one of the first requirements of an expanding and 
healthy economy. If pension rights are transferable, so 
much the better for mobility. But in the non-contributory 
type of scheme, the employer’s financial interest only is at 
stake. Is it possible to resolve this question of transferability 
for all types of scheme and do equity to employees and 
employers alike ? As the private pension scheme has 
evolved, it has been successively applied to salaried classes 
and latterly to wage earners. But there is a long way to 
go before works staffs are generally brought under such 
schemes. The fact that the modern industrial unit and the 
modern trade union are both big and used to collective 
bargaining suggests the possibility of standardised pensions 
—similar benefits for members of the same union, for 
example. The transfer of pension rights would then be 
more easily accommodated, but there are difficult hurdles 
to be jumped first—including industry’s conceptions of its 
ultimate responsibilities towards its different types of work- 
people. 

Since the report of the second Millard Tucker committee, 
the fate of the self-employed has been eagerly debated and 
now, to the general relief of the self-employed, with 
sympathetic applause from the ranks of the pensionable 
salariat, the battle has been won. But the limiting condi- 
tions which are to govern the saving that the self-employed 
can make towards their pensions emphasise the need to 
provide for dependents ; in this life assurance can fulfil its 
original, though sometimes forgotten, function. The 
parallel introduction of tax concessions for privately pur- 
chased annuities may bring almost as much solace for the 
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self-employed in the relief they will receive on annuities 
purchased with private savings—often the proceeds of a 
maturing policy—as they will enjoy from the main proposals 
for self-employed pensions. But the reaction of the indi- 
vidual to the new provisions, though important, will not be 
less important than the attitude of professional associations 
in seeking to arrange comprehensive cover for their 
members. No doubt many attempts will be made to con- 
vince them of the wisdom of such a course. The orthodox 
life assurance contract that satisfies the conditions of the 
new type of pensions that the Finance Act will make possible 
is a deferred annuity, and offices may look to an increase in 
such business, 

If the implications of the proposals for the self-employed 
are examined more closely, a new principle emerges—tax 
abatement will be limited by reference to the contributions 
to be paid towards retirement rather than by the benefits 
to be received. For employed persons, Inland Revenue 
regulations set an upper limit to the pension to be provided, 
and in consequence the normal scheme includes a scale of 
benefits that varies only with the circumstances of the 
individual. Non-profit policies are the most appropriate 
for such a purpose, and even when an office has wished to 
increase its output of with-profit business (for reasons dis- 
cussed in this survey a year ago) pension policies are 
normally designed so that benefits do not vary with changes 
in the bonus rate. For these reasons, with-profits deferred 
annuities appear to be rather artificial instruments for pro- 
viding employees’ pensions, although several life offices have 
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introduced them. But when, as in the new legislation, 
contributions rather than benefits are the controlling factor, 
a participating policy is altogether more natural ; for the 
self-employed person, with-profits policies, in their infinite 
variety, may now be expected to appear in the prospectuses 
of many offices. 

The development of insured pension schemes in the 
United Kingdom has in many ways followed a different 
pattern from that in America. Different social insurance 
arrangements in part account for this, but the rise, particu- 
larly in the postwar years, of trust companies in the United 
States, to hold and manage the funds set aside for employees’ 
benefits is also significant. The trust company pension 
scheme enjoys considerable popularity in both Canada and 
the United States ; it is almost unknown in this country, 
though similar in some respects to a British self-administered 
fund. Under the American system, however, the trust 
companies commonly offer a complete management and 
investment service. The popularity of such a method has 
an important bearing for this country at the moment, since 
specific provision is made in the Finance Bill to enable 
professional associations and other bodies of self-employed 
persons to set up their own retirement plans through trustees. 
Life offices already offer corresponding services, and one 
can envisage an increasing element of competition between 
the offices and the “do it yourself” professional schemes 
that may be set up. American experience, with two rivals 
in the pensions business, has shown how the growth of 
business and the variety of its forms—many completely 
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UNDERWRITING INTEREST EARNINGS ORDINARY 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS .* me SHARES 
oe 
p Total Surplus PT Ne | z§ 
mium : " 
er Income* Net Ratio to | ‘oun Ne Net Net | Dividends aig Price Yield 
Trading | Premium Tradi Interest | Ordinary | covered fé > July 9, = cent 
Surplus* |Incomes| ‘Tom | Frading | porningst | Dividends | by Net |™= 1956 =| P° 
Tas Interest | *© 
Business . 
Earnings * 
(1) (2) 16) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
£ per cent £ per ce eal s. d. 
Alliance...... ns dbeede 15,629,620 534,044 3-4 82,186 s8f,351 578,594 101-5 Piso? 15/- 4 13 4 
Atlas ........000 oes 10,029,735 162,609 1-6 26,147 ,164 221,373 | 1386-5 | 115-7}. 73/6 415 3 
Caledonian ........+++0 z | 7,847,026 10,541 0-1 16,818 196,244; 158,125 | 124-1 95-3 28/6 416 6 
Commercial Union ....... 54,690,309 845,864 1-6 ,2 2,121,357 | 1,492,700 | 142-1 | 112-4 83/6 4 710 
Eagle Star ........ssee0- 13,333,912 10,119 6-1 25,000 7,381 $02, 171-0 | 125-8 | fp. 68 410 7 
Employers’ Liability...... | 29,147,293 |— 56,863 |— 0-2 55,223 625,748 87,500 | 217-6 71-9 5k 4 911 
Generai Accident......... 46,026,437 | 1,003,524 2-2 29,767 1,173,988 549, 213-5 75-5 ll M313 1 
CHU ok Siu s vo esae’s 16,581,589 |— 153,555 |~ 0-9 40,874 756,141 292,730 | 258-3 99-9 ii} ie © 
London Assurance........ 17,540,757 35,108 0-2 20,000 ,680 429,525 | 128-7 | 124-1 50, 2 2 
London & Lancashire..... 29,121,448 |— 2,727 he 27,893 908,101 732,411 | 124-0 | 102-1 7 5 0 0 
North British & Mercantile | 26,816,635 {— 45,839 see 71,786 1,093,477 695,750°| 157-2 | 144-3 1l} 416 9 
Northern............++.- 25,414,119 |— 82,288 |— @-3 33,143 ,667 303,017r, 226-9 | 108-4 30 4 0 0 
Norwich Union .......... 16,259,538 198,026 1-2 Sy 366,747 227,700 | 161-1 87-1 (s) one 
PROGR, - 25 ois ce veceses 32,239,361 |— 61,587 |— 0-2 300,000 993,062 577,875 | 171-8 79-1 19} sa o 
Prudential (g)............ 12,303,916 131,086 1-1 34,336 371,686 233, 159-3 91-3 FB. p.p.74 4 5 0 
Royal (including Liverpool 
& London & Globe).... | 79,053,640 | 1,562,096 2-6 95,000 2,622,816 | 2,146,640 | 122-2 | 102-2 81/6 4 110 
Royal Exchange ..... eee | 27,176,614 |— 179,151 0-7 101,210 17,388 491,625 | 166-3 | 101-0 ve} 2 9 
Scottish Union & National ,697,536 |— 387,151 |— 4-5 50,000 270,567 138,000 | 196-1 | 122-2}‘A’ p.p.7| 514 3 
seseceseccecasseowee 17,203,430 587,738 3-4 Pa 579,498 414,000 | 140-0 | 108-0 y 63 3 
Wate. a. 6 is nn ch- ands 15,095,156 5,949 nes 42,176 366,303 168,190 | 217°8 86-0 | p.p.12 318 0 
Tetal 20 Offices.......... ‘500,208,071 | 4,160,543 0-8 1,140,851 | 5,301,394 {16,000,366 10,540,976 | 152°6 | 102-0 | 





* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business. 


additional reserves maintained for fire, accident and marine insurance. 
to general reserve and £73,448 written off investments. (b) Before £17,857 to investment and contingencies reserve. ‘(c) Before £500,000 to 


contingencies and taxation reserve. 


+ “ Reserves "” include share capital, all free reserves and the underwriting and 
t After debenture interest and 


ference dividends. (a) Before £500,000 


(d) Before £15,380 to subsidiaries’ reserves. (ce) Before £160,000 to contingencies reserve. Before £500,000 
to general reserve. (g) Before £480,513 to general, capital and investment reserves, but a a non- in if) f 


t of unstated amount to 


former agents in British Columbia and Alberta on establishment of branch offices. (h) Before £96,213 to general ae ng (j) Before £65,000 written 
off investments. (k) Before £210,000 to investment and contingency reserve. (1) Before £300,000 to investment reserve. (m) Before {500,000 


to contingencies reserve. (n) Before £325,000 to investment reserve and branch contingency fund. (0) Before £93,832 to 


reserve, £40,500 


capitalised and £20,000 written off investments, but after additional pensions contribution of unstated amount. (p) Before £100,000 to investment 


reserve. anf General branch only, i.¢., all business other than ordinary and industrial life ; three-quarters of the profits 
holders one-quarter to the “ A’ shareholders. (yr) Including (25, 


held by Norwich Union Life Insurance Society. 


to the “ B” share- 


875 participating element of participating preference dividend. (s) Shares 
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ATLAS 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 








THE COMPANY ALSO: ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


‘Let Atlas carry the burden” 


HEAD OFFICE: 
92 - CHEAPSIDE - LONDON - EC2. 




















Face the future 
with | 


PEARL 


Oy assurance 


For more than ninety years the Pearl Assurance Company 
has been rendering a valuable and personal insurance service 
to millions of families in their homes. 

During this time our business has steadily grown so that 
today we are transacting-insurance in most parts of the 
world. This progress has been achieved by a continuous study 
of the everchanging needs of those whom we insure, and 
our Life, Fire and Accident Branches are at YOUR service. 





CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Insurance 
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You'll 


be on good terms 
with 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 











Head Offices: 
LonpDOoN: 1 Moorgate 
abrepeen: 1 Union Terrace 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £68,000,000 
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SUCCESS THROUGH SERVICE 


The outstanding success of the 
‘General Accident’ was built— 
and is still being built—on a 
reputation for service that is 


second to none. sana ruar xcs 


Gennial Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICES: PERTH (Scotland) & LONDON 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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different in principle as well as detail, and on sale to 
employers and trade unions alike—responds to stimulus. 
However one may speculate on the future economic and 
industrial prosperity of this country, it seems certain that 
sound pension planning must be part of it. There may be 
no unique solution to the question of what. constitutes a 
proper retirement plan. It is not what pensions are, but 
what they do—to me to the generation of capital, and 


British Insurance Overseas 


EARLY half the business of members of the British 

Insurance Association—and they comprise nearly all 
the British insurance companies—is in respect of overseas 
risks. That estimate, recently given by the chairman of the 
association, means that, after eliminating life business, about 
{£500 million of premium income is on overseas account. 
This represents fully three-quarters of insurance company 
fire, accident and marine premiums. There is no reason to 
suppose that the proportion for Lloyd’s underwriters (whose 
American Trust Fund, through which all premiums and 
claims on United States business pass, exceeded $250 million 
at the end of last year) is materially different. No detailed 
breakdown of home and foreign business (other than for 
life assurance where the overseas account, though sizeable, 
is relatively unimportant) is published. In the balance of 
payments statistics insurance earnings are lumped with those 
from oil, civil aviation and miscellaneous items. — Insurers 
confine themselves to generalities when they discuss the 
overseas turnover that for many of them forms the backbone 
of their non-life business. A reference by the BIA to 
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to attitudes towards work—that will in the end be important 
to the British economy. Will the present systems of the 
life offices meet future needs as well as they have met past 
needs ? Is it to be expected that the methods of the United 
States and Canada will be increasingly imported into this 
country ? Changes are certainly in the air, and the field for 
— business is more open now than it has ever 
n. 


tative pronouncement on the outturn of this important class 
of business. 

Such coyness is understandable. Discriminatory laws 
and sometimes outright nationalisation are threats that crop 
up in some markets, and when that happens statistics can 
be twisted to serve nationciist purposes. But it is rather 
pointless to draw the same thick veil over experience in 
North. América where a major part of the overseas business 
of British insurers is done. In both the United States and 
Canada the transactions of insurers, both home and foreign, 
are exposed to the public eye in detailed government 
statistics. 

In both those markets the British stake in non-life busi- 
ness is still substantial. In Canada about a quarter of the 
total fire and casualty premium income, which was $486 
million in 1954, is secured by British offices. In the United 
States the British proportion though still substantial has 
been falling. Of a record total fire, marine and casualty 
income of $7,700 million for all United States stockholding 
companies in 1955, British offices secured 8.6 per cent. 


average overseas earnings of £40 million is the only authori- The British share in 1951 had been 10.2 per cent and in 





TABLE VII.—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES | 
AND THEIR AMERICAN SUBSIDIARIES ($000) 

































































1952 1953 1954 1955 
"3 — 
Company Under- |* Invest- | Under- |* Invest- ly Inder- | *Invest- | Under- |* Invest- 
Premiums! writing | ment |Premiums, writing | ment |Premiums) writing | ment Premiums; writing | ment 
Profit. | Earnings Profit | Earnings Profit | Earnings} | Profit | Earnings 
| | / 
Royal$ ., 2s.:,ha twee is v0 9} 7,624 | 9,554] 211,126 | 12,319 | 10,137] 208,877 10,594 | 10,755 | 206,043} 5,302 | 11,420 
Conan Accident .......... 76'O10 719 | 3.044 | 75.998 | 4.926 | 3,363] 78,034) 6182 | 3,901] 80,023 | 5629| 4,289 
Commercial Union .......-. 54,241 | 266) 3,465] 57,810] 1,466] 3,612] 57,337 | 1,325) 5,852} 59,078 |—. 128) 401} 
Employers’ Liability ....... 50-429 | 1,227| 2.022] 54.219] 1,167] 2,288] 56,604| 2,259| 2,552] 61,988 |—. 49 | 2,707 
Phoomiit. <iccuiieaaide oe som 45,725 31] 2,159} 48,345 737 | 2,319] 48,432 |— 1,082 | 2,513] 47,183 708 | 2,588 
North Bri 202 | 2,255] 35,760 812 | 2,397] 36,190 |— 2}459 | 2,471] 36,523 419} 2,490 
Londow & aseane ante | S347 se | 1520) 31:798| 938] 2513] 31670; 753| 1,731] 31,251] 1,140] 1,893 
Pearl . ia <fhMesd ees Sis 18.703 |— 510 998 | 22'059 |— 2,071 | 1,123] 20,317 |— 353 | 1,168] 21,061 |— 575} -1,230 
Sun. ssp 44 este paswececns s 15,664 26 797} 15,181 466 847] 14,965 226 999} 16.413 |— 4564 947 
London Agsurarice .,...-.-. | 12,205} 971] 652) 12,331) 120) 715) 12,658 eG) 1 FL 
. Me 12,965 |— 934 511} 10,882 |— 548 564] 10,689|— 538} 575 
No es ss if ess 058 353 11,213 195 595} 11,335 |— 637 652} 11,877 |— 460 692 
Scottish Union. 2. «| yoa72| «221 | 597] 10,551 |— 248] 661] 9,407 |- 532) 688] 9,923/- 769) 680 
Yorkshire 10,735 |— 90 401} 11,382 |— 395 429} 11,899 |— 620 638] 12,539 |— 770 590 
Caledonia) on o#¥20..: 6s... : 96 384] 6,746 70 382} 6313 |— 363 391 6,667 |— 226 397 
7,598 175 436] ~7,282|— 273 466] 7,763 |— 434 413 
Ata oo paceerteenn ness 1814 1) 1 6836} 203| 457) 6831|- 278| 456) 7389\— s86| 482 
Centurpeiess cuedeees. 4.824 13 406 5,889 |— 135 433 5,821 125 440 5,834 |— 371 463 
Century ene snes ee, ona 853 959} 5,302 723 286} 5,307} 1,012 311i} 5,283 521 319 
Pradeatigh eee “ti . 4740; 131] 237) 5,051 10} 266] 5,191 74| 284) 5.214) 137] 323 
3,290 443 221} 3,082 728 229} 3,146 328 235 
Fagle Stas Wvaekecss.. tor9 87 182 1,91 |- 37 189} 2,226 90 205} 2,430 72 222 
Guardia, inate aeace oes: ‘Baz |— 3 47 822 20 54 ae e pat BE bcs bi 
Total... : F55.663 14,149 | 31,062 | 654,223 | 21,970 | 33,234] 651,415 | 17,483 36,025 | 662,429 8,091 37,930 
sees @ www e ben tases ° ’ Md | | / 





¢ Including Liverpool and London and Globe. 


* Gres interest, dividends and rents less investment expenses. 
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TABLE VIII. 
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FIRE AND ACCIDENT SUMMARY 









































































































































Fire ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1953 | 1954 1955 
j Ea % 
Amount) % |Amount Y hee munt| % {Amount % \Amoun t % \Amountt % jAmount Y, 
| | 
000’s | £000’s } £000’s 000’s | £000's £000’s 
a ey fo,sen| 43-3 | $5,447 46-0 | 91,959| 48-6 | 92,490 66-1 [139,758 55-6 |148,880) 55-8 |164,358) 57-2 
Commission .......... 40,001) 21-7 21-8 | 41,759) 22-1} 43,754 18-3 | 45,034) 17-9) 47,611) 17-8} 51,120) 17-8 
EB: 2yy< , a 7 } 
teal ies ‘ soma 41,446; 22-4) 42,672 | 22-9} 43,555} 23-0] 46,109 18-4} 46,938 | 18-7 | 51,045; 19-1) 55,503) 19-3 
Increase in reserve for 
unexpired risk ..... 4,527; 2-6 694 0-4) 1,346) 0-7} 3,470 5-6| 8593) 3-4) 5597) 2-7) 17,996) 2-8 
* Profit -sssecesecceee | 18-724] 10-1 16,600, 8-9| 10,618} 5-6] 11,459 1-6| 10,918} 4-4] 13,774) 5-2) 8,232) 2-9 
Premiums.......... 3° 184,580. 100-0 [pessoas 100-0 — 100-0 |197,282 00:0 251,241, 100-0 ‘ered 100-0 |287,209 | 100-0 
| 
TABLE IX.—UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE OF 24 OFFICES 
a ACCIDENT AND sc INSURANCE— 
ao So >» “so 
Company and Year 32 = g = = ba 5 Fund at 
Premiums| Claims S = Profit se Premiums; Claims Se Profit $= end of 
+2 52 5 $= | Year (a) 
am am as aa 
£000’s £000’s £000’s | £000’s £000’s £000's 
ni. 1954 2,466 | 39-7 758 | 12-2 5,92 2,703 | 45-6 649 | 10-9 2,788 
AlliANCO oes eee cence ee eeeees 1955 2,519 | 37-0 870 | 12-8 6,647 3,171 | 47-7 541 8-1 3,150 
- 1954 2,924 | 49-3 435 7-3 2,808 1,491 | 53+] 250 8-9 1,123 
DE ono 66S pes dias hte an 1955 3,031 | 48-6 385 6-2 3,016 1,758 | 58-3 10 2-3 1,206 
~~ 1954 1,584 | 61-2 143 4-6 3,802 2,143 | 56-4 79 2-1 1,521 
CORONER. oocd vn ctheaeuee’s 1955 1,530 46-4 252 7-6 4,081 2,412 59-1 a 42 |\—-]-0 1,633 
C : 1954 1,327 | 60-8 163 6-2 1,841 912 | 49-5 29 1:6 1,617 
CDUUTY «+ ve crevcecsccevess 1955 1,457 | 55-2] — 8 |—0-3 2,011 1,068 | 63-1} — 12 |-0-6 1,727 
C ial Uni 1954 10,552 7-8 1,913 8: 27,566 14,986 | 54-4 2,101 7-6 | 18,625 
ommerca THOT sevecnces 1955 11,041 | 48-1 1,424 é- 29,284 16,902 | 57-7 1,099 3-8 19,761 
: nf 1954 694 | 44-1 322 | 20- 5,108} 3,147 | 61-6 303} 5:9] 3,468 
Cc 
O-OPETALIVE sos eeeeeecerees 1955 735 | 43-1 376 | 22 5,831 3,292 | 56-5 473) 8-1 4,001 
Eagle S 1954 1,587 | 43-3 414} 71 7,155 3,871 | 54-1 246 | 3-4 2,979 
Agle Stal wos seveseeeseees a -aee Ab 488 | 12 7,845 4,256 | 54-3 137 1-8 3,275 
2 oe ,419 . — 43 |-1 23,293 12,823 | 65-1 1591 | 6-8 8,427 
Employers’ Liability ....... 1955 1,708 | 42-7 | — 17 |-0 24,709 | 14,040 | 56-8 948 | 3-8| 9/290 
; 1954 1,635 | 40-7 510 | 12 39,187 22,571 | 57-6 1,064 | 2-7 19,275 
General Accident.......+++. 1955 1,757 | 40-3 578 | 13 41.137 | 23.478 | 57-0| 1180) 2-9} 20455 
Guardi 1954 2,199 | 42-8 700 | 13: 8518 4,677 | 54-9 596 7-0 3,833 
UATGIAN cee eeeeseresesees 74 —_ oe = A 9,164 5,175 56-5 448 4-9 4,124 
° . 1,481 672 | 45-4 _ 99) 6-7 1,096 
Legal & General......+.+.> 1955 3a + aes 4 ered 768 | 45-6 93 6-5 1,277 
‘ ° . 5,24 3,128 | 59-7 287 | 5-6 2,097 
London Assurance ......... 1955 3, 46-5 132} 2: 5,833 | 3,585 | 61-5 133} 23| 2,333 
. 1954 5,677 | 50-7 293 | 2- 12,663 7,483 | 59-1 219 1:7 5,065 
London & Lancashire ...... 1985 5, 114 ~s “ - 13,770 ones 59-6 | — 121 |—0-8 5,508 
2 : . . . 2, 52-0 367 | 6-8 2,215 
North British & Mercantile... 4 1955 8,560 | 49-1 491 | 2 é 4,136 | 54-0 238| 3-1| 3,636 
North 1954 4,566 | 48-0 151 1 8,772 4,605 | 62-5 185 | 2-1 4,386 
OFUMeTO ..ceseeses sereseee 74 an = =i 9; 5,560 65-6} — 162 |—1°8 5,000 
; i - . 1,414 3,908 | 52-3 552 | 7-4 3,299 
Norwich Union ...........- 1955 3,047 45-7 309 4: 8,366 4,654 55-6 164 1-9 3,713 
1954 2,603 | 51-4 69; 2 2,267 1,136 | 50-1 201 | 38-9 1,680 
Pearl «seeceeesscseeseees **) 1955 2,181 | 49-3| — 95 |—2- 3,470 | 1,882 | 54-2 61| 1-8} 2,287 
Phoenix 1954 5,972 | 53-6 15 | 2 18,307 10,149 | 55-4 673 | 3-7 1,323 
ri a oh ati atari 1955 5,543 | 49-7 407 | 32 18,849 10,490 | 55-6 527 | 2-8 7,540 
Putati Ss bale] seis faa] ant) Bl ga] 3 
eRe cosseessresssrese > “ . -J 65 0-8 - 
Royal ago "eal & 71954 | 30,982] 15,422| 49-8| 1,809| 5&- 41,146 | 24,022 | 58-4} 1,962| 4-8| 21,209 
SESE APD 1955 32,249 15,144 | 47-0 2,016 | 6 42,075 25,830 | 61-4 1,397 | 3-3 21,580 
1954 | 9,764 4,574 | 46-8 :: BMS: 14,486 092 | 55-9 920} 6-4 5,794 
Royal Exchange .......---- 1955 | © 9598] 4,362 | 45-3 999 | 10- 15,750 S786 55:8 613| 3-9} 6,300 
Scot ae . ** 11955 5,355 2,875 | 63-7 | — 285 |—6& 1,966 1,116 | 66-8| — 26 |—1-3 985 
Sun 1954 7,402 3,498 | 47-3 490} 6 7,380 3, 53-6 625 | 8-6 2,952 
Tree eee eee ee eee) . oy 281 4 ao = 4 Voss : = 63-3 442 &-6 or 
. . : a 56-9 276 3-65 
Werte sé as és Seda cs soses 1955 1,991 44-0 504 | 11-2 8,533 Here 60-3 ~~ 441—6-8 Pes2 
1954 237 |, 91,959 | 48-6 | 10,618 | 5-6 266,907 | 148,880 | 55-8 | 13,774 5§-2)| 128,793 
Teta 24 OMe... al : f =, 
1955 92,490 | 46-9 | 11,489 Js 287,209 | 164,358 | 57-2 8,232 | 2-9) 139,423 
(a) Reserves 





c for unexpired risks, estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims and additional departmental reserves 
(where maintained). 
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THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


——__—_-—-—- 


THE NEW 


TRUST POLICY 


gives advantages similar to the 
Married Women’s Property Acts 


for 
Grandchildren, Godchildren and others 


Full particulars can be had from 


6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 2 


or any of the Institution’s Branches 


Funds exceed £39,000,000 
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A MILESTONE IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


New Life Assurances of £233,500,000 net— 
the largest total ever sold by a Canadian Life 


Assurance Company in one year 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada by Act of Parliament in 1865 as a Limited 
Company) 


2, 3, 4, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 




















GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1821 
Head Office: 


68 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


Chairman : The Rt. Hon. Lord Blackford, D.S.O., D.L., J.P. 
General Manager : F. R. Norton, F.LA. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON: 


LAW COURTS: 21 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
LIME STREET : 3 & 4 Lime Street, E.C.3 
WEST END : 4 Cavendish Place, W.1 








The Company transacts all the principal 
classes of INSURANCE BUSINESS 


and acts as Trustee or Executor 








Total Income: Total Funds: 
£25,490,000 £68,000,000 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 


ORDINARY ASSURANCE 


FIRE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


Lees exceed 
£50 000,000 





Chief Office FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON EC2 
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COMMERCIAL 
UNION 
GROUP 


A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
OFFERING FACILITIES FOR 


INSURANCES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


UNION ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CORPN. LTD 


BRITISH GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD 


EDINBURGH ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GREAT. BRITAIN LTD 


WEST OF SCOTLAND 
INSURANCE OFFICE LTD 


BRITISH AND EUROPEAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


r Aa ©: . ° 
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PENSIONS. 
(WITH OR WITHOUT PROFITS) 


FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED! 


CONSULT 


SCOTTISH UNION 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1824 
All dasses of insurance business are transacted. 


London Office: 20/24 Moorgate, E.C.2. 
Head Office: 
35 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 














Save and Prosper 


....as Over 40,000 
of our Unitholders are doing 


Full particulars may be obtained from your stockbroker, 
banker, solicitor or accountant or direct from the Managers:- 


BANK INSURANCE 
TRUST CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
Scottish Agents: 
Scottish Bank Insurance & Trust Shares Limited 
5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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i940 about 1§ per cent. It is a market of fierce competition 
by insurers and the British offices in recent years have felt 
ihe pressure Of competition from domestic insurers who in 
effect cut rates by selling direct to the customer instead of 
through agents. That competition is part of the reason for 
the sluggishness of the American premium income of the 
British offices, They may also be hesitating about expand- 
ing their stake in a market where underwriting profits are 
low and losses uncomfortably familiar. 

Table VII brings up to date a similar table published in 
the insurance survey of July, 1952. (The two tables are 
comparable except that the associated companies of the 
Employers’ Liability are now omitted.) In 1955 the 
premium incomes of the five leading British insurers in the 
United States accounted for the following proportions of 
their total premiums, after conversion from dollars into 
sterling at current rates of exchange: 

Royal (including Liverpool and London and Globe) 

66.8 per cent. — 

General Accident 62.2 per cent. 

Commercial Union 38.6 per cent. 

Employers’ Liability 76.0 per cent. 

Phoenix §2.3 per cent. 
Alene among British insurers the dominant Royal group 
still converts dollars into sterling in its accounts at $4.86= 
{1 ; using the current exchange rate for the United States 
business would raise its 1955 non-life premium income 
from £79 million to over {£110 million. 

Last year’s deterioration in underwriting profits in 
America appears to reflect an all-round decline in 
profitability, particularly in motor insurance. It was not 
particularly the result of devastation wrought by North 
American hurricanes which were less severe than in 1954 
when British insurance companies escaped relatively lightly : 
the brunt of those substantial claims on UK insurers seems 
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to have fallen on Lloyd’s underwriters. Indeed, extended 
coverage, which includes hurricane insurance, actually stood 
alone in showing better results in 1955 than in 1954. 
In the first half of this year, however, underwriting experi- 
ence in the United States has been bad in almost every 
class of business.. This year may turn out to be the worst 
since 1951 when fifteen of the twenty-three effices in the 
table showed underwriting losses. Interest- income from 
the invested reserves, including the substantial “ policy- 
holders surplus ” (capital and free reserves) that American 
policyholders watch with a critical eye, has been increasing 
steadily ; it has enabled the British insurance companies to 
ignore fluctuations in underwriting profits and to remit 
profits from their branches and dividends from their sub- 
sidiaries of $14.1 million in 1952, $14.6 million in 1953, 
$15.1 million in 1954 and $18.0 million in 1955. 

By contrast with non-life assurance, overseas life and 
annuity business is well documented, but is much less 
important. It does not make a significant contribution to 
Britain’s foreign exchange earnihgs because the bulk of 
the profit is returned to the with-profit policyholders. — Its 
growing volume—done largely, but not exclusively, in 
Commonwealth countries—is nevertheless important for 
prestige. It is for this reason, and because they fear that it 
may be the thin end of the wedge, that the offices object 
so strongly to the nationalisation of life assurance in India. 
The proportion of new life business transacted overseas by 
UK registered offices is about 1§ per cent. According to 
the life offices associations (only a handful of whose 
members operate abroad on any scale, with the Prudential 
towering above the others) overseas annual premium income 
in 19§4 for life and annuity business was {33.6 million ; 
that was about a tenth of the total home and overseas life 
and annuity premium income of British offices and the 
premium income in this country of Commonwealth offices. 


Toilers of the Sea 


ARINE underwriters are cautious men. Year after 

year they make gloomy forecasts of hard times ahead, 

and complain that rate cutting and rising repair costs are 
squeezing nearly all the profit out of the business. The 
record of earnings in table XI seems to contradict those 
gloomy conclusions. This summarises the experience of 


the combined marine ahd aviation accounts (aviation busi- 


- 


ness is still relatively small) of twenty leading companies 
and suggests a Considerable degree of prosperity. Lloyd’s 
underwriters, who retain the lead in marine insurance busi- 
ness (their premium income in 1954 was {91.4 million 
compared with {63.1 million, including aviation, for the 
companies) have had a similar experience. 

The marine accounts of the insurance companies, unlike 





TABLE X.—INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 1954-55 















































Fund at Premium Net New Sums Expense Net Yield per cent 

End of Year Income Assured Ratio on Funds 

——$——< $$$ $$ = j ier 

1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1964 | 1955 

' n. mn. { mn. | per cent | per cent s, d, s. d, 
Britannic fae + ime | Aa fmm, | fom | 49% | Pose | ass | 44 8 | oan 
(i operative . ae emer a 83-5 92-5 19-7 21-1 45-6 48-0 27-4" 2T-1 ae 8 8 a 15 6 
Liverpool Vietotia ..../.+++..--.-- 102-4 | 107-4 | 14-6 15-6 | 30-0 | 32:0 | 32-1 320142 6|14 311 
London & Mi hesterr............ 22-3a | 23-9 2-6a 3-5 4:Ta 6-1 3-42} 308 | 415 4/511 
Pearl Rte oe meee 10.6 | 119-7 | 165 | 173 | 302 | 3024 30 | W6) 412 2] 51 3 
Prudential stab eres ee ebabeseweeeces 392-0 407-2 45-9 47-5 80-2 86-3 27-7 29-0 &@. 3 J 411 2 
Refuge . Aan eee ene 60.8 | 63-5 93 | 10-0 | 16-7 | 17-2] 338 | 33-6 | 412 3 | 416 6 
Romi ih ici! ae i ay 53.8 3.4 8-4 16-3 15-2 34-2 33.8 319 8 410 
Royal Lomeaiamemeers oot m5 | m1] 93 | 96] 168 | 73 | 30 | %2) 415 5 | 48 7 
Wesleyan & Gemeral......+..++-+: 155 | 162 2-3 4} 4:38 SS | 2). HS fF eee. 8 oe 2 
Votal 1@ OM@ees. 246. .c ese ects. 967-4 |0,e22-0 | 126-9 | 143-6 | 255-6 | 268-5 | 31-6) 31-0) 4 8 9 | 413 te 











(a) Nine months accounting period. 


(b) Average expense ratio. 


{c) Average yield. 
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the fire and accident accounts, are not closed annually 
but are kept open for three years. It follows that transfers 
of profit do not reflect the experience of a single year’s 
underwriting, but represent a part of the accumulated 
surplus in the marine account that the directors think it 
proper to release—and directors’ decisions may on occasion 
be influenced by the degree of profitability that their com- 


pany has experienced on its fire and accident accounts., 


Although it follows from this that the contribution made 
by underwriting profits in any one year need reflect neither 
the results of the account then closed nor the progress on 
the two years’ accounts that still remain open, it is never- 
theless possible to get a good idea of the profitability of 
marine underwriting from the running average of five years’ 
transfers to profit and loss account. By this method of 
calculation the average annual profit from marine insurance 
for the 20 offices examined in the table comes to 9.6 per 
cent for the past quinquennium (subject, as in the fire 
and accident departments, to overhead expenses and to 
taxation). Such a rate of profit would be considered satis- 
factory in fire insurance and beyond the wildest hopes of an 
accident manager. Only one office failed to draw a profit 
from its marine account during the quinquennium. Several 
of them earned high figures. 


* 


Is the pessimism of the marine underwriters, then, well 
founded ? Marine premium income declined both in 1953 
and 1954 and seems barely to. have held its own last year, 
though premium income in other classes of insurance has 
been rising. Moreover, on the hull side of marine insurance, 
both Lloyd’s underwriters and the offices seem to have been 
enjoying a run of good luck that can hardly last for ever ; 
losses have been unusually light for two years. Not a single 
vessel over 10,500 tons was a total loss last year, and it is 
the loss of large vessels with costly fittings that bites deeply 
into profits. Underwriters also fear the effect of rising ship 
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repair costs. These have gone up. since 1953 by about 
25 per cent, and when shipowners postpone all but essentia! 
repair work (some hull repair claims have been delayed by 
as long as ten years) the eventual costs that fall on hui! 
underwriters are severely increased. When the wheel of 
fortune at sea takes another turn (and despite modern naviga- 
tion and fite-fighting devices, some day it will) hull insurers 
believe that they will be lucky to break even at current 
premium rates. Changes in the Joint Hull Understanding, 
as the agreement on rates and terms is called, were made at 
the beginning of this year to permit premium reductions to 
shipowners with light claims records. This regularises a 
concession that was being made by some insurers in spite 
of the agreement, and attempts to stabilise a market in which 
rates were being cut. It does nothing, however, to com- 
pensate insurers for rising repair costs. 

On the cargo side of the marine market, too, competition 
has driven rates, already severely cut, still lower. Many 
rates are now below prewar level, although cargo is handled 
with less care and ships take longer to turn round, so that 
losses on shore are liable to be greater than they used to be. 
There seems at last to be some indication that rate cutting 
in cargo insurance has reached its limit and that the scope 
of cover on shore after discharge in an overseas dock is 
being curtailed. That is a helpful sign, but insurers still 
argue that nearly all the profit on cargo insurance now 


_comes from war risk premiums and those, too, have recently 


been reduced. 

Skilful underwriting, aided by a dash of good luck, is the 
prescription that continues to earn reasonable profits for 
most marine insurers. Though the evidence suggests that 
future results are unlikely to be as good as in recent years, 
the size of the marine funds of all the offices examined in 
the table is more than sufficient to make full provision for 
all foreseeable claims. If 120 per cent of the year’s premium 
income is taken as a yardstick, nearly all the companies are 
maintaining reserves that could be reduced without 


significant risk. 





TABLE XI.—MARINE INSURANCE — EXPERIENCE OF 20 OFFICES (£000) 





















































1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Fund at End ot 
Company 2 | J ae 
Premiums, Profit* |Premiums) Profit* |Premiums| Profit* |Premiums) Profit* en Profit* 1961 1955 
: a) (a) 
EE 2S OE OT 2,530 199 2,574 | 326 2,258 |— 74 2,159 126 2,170 231 50 |. 162 
Be ios tes ca ek ew aa 892 100 807 ie) 159 100 736 125 TTT 150 138 173 
CaloGante® . 525556. ssh 575 15 512 70 435 50 467 70 463 70 165 202 
Commercial Union ........ 2,550 500 2,787 525 2,378 200 2,201 315 2,455 500 144 140 
EE SAE ED 1,540 150 1,750 125 1,177 75 1,691 50 1,691 75 124 123 
Employers’ Liability °..... 558 30 620 . 497 15 411 21 441 15 | 145 151 
General Accident ......... 1,056 |— 100 1,011 att 762 i— 150 543 i— 76 529 bes 124 187 
Gee 6 SS caress 1,622 220 1,509 225 1,412 211 1,808 301 1,980 313 114 125 
London Assurance ........ 3,523 500 3,597 250 3,541 350 3,254 550 3,187 550 129 170 
London & Lancashire ..... 5,223 500 5,236 515 4,358 500 3,870 500 ,805 500 130 138 
North British & Mercantile 1,978 197 1,845 222 1,703 217 1,566 260 1,731 332 165 153 
NGCUMOR, cs. 5 ie need es vee 4,709 538 6,559 434 5,836 296 5,468 312 5,376 251 142, 154 
Norwich Union........... 1,187 75 1,386 75 1,171 75 1,164 150 1,226 100 139 150 
WON 58 2 ok eis pa eins 2,721 160 2,564 250 2,300 150 2,174 300 2,232 325 140 165 
Pradesh). bots 431 70 473 40 315 25 369 50 364 50 190 256 
sy (including Liverpool - 
London & Globe) .... 6,148 491 5,602 | 121 4,779 384 4,714 544 4,730 409 172 223 
Royal Exchange ...... wise 2,089 208 2,242 | 202 1,884 208 1,767 290 1,829 275 114 206 
Scottish Union & National 1,578 135 1,555 | 95 1,398 100 1,476 165 1,377 140 125 131 
RE FESR ST ea tag ae oe 1,346 100 a Se 1,292 100 1, 100 1,275 100 139 174 
Wem 5 eins fs Kas 2,103 | 250 2,034 , 200 1,944 150 1,849 150.} 2,039 200 150 162 
Total 20 Offices........... | 44,359 4,396 | 46,212 3,750 | 40,859 2,982 | 38,689 4,364 | 39,677 4,586 145(b) 1675) 
* Amounts trausferred to profit and loss account. (4) Expressed as proportion of premium income in the year. (6) Average. 
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The North British Group 


caters for all Insurance needs 


Fnguiries will be 
welcomed by... WORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
61 Threadneedle St., London, E.C.2 





or its Associated e 
Offices... THE FINE ART & GENERAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
s 

THE OCEAN MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
37 Lime Street, London, E.C.3 

+ 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 






Over a Century of Insurance Service 

















RATES OF PREMIUM NOW GUARANTEED FOR 





Personal 
Pensions 











) raereg tax concessions have been introduced 
in the 1956 Finance Bill in respect of provision for 
retirement made by the Self Employed and others in 
non-pensionable employment. 


The new legislation is not expected to take effect 
until August, 1956, but if a proposal is submitted now 
and the legislation duly becomes effective our present 
terms will be guaranteed . . . even though the appli- 
cant is under no obligation to proceed. 


Send for a copy of leaflet to :— 


The YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


Chief Offices : 


St. Helens Square, York. 66/67, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
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DEPENDABLE 


Wise Assurance, too, is something a man can 
depend upon . . . to safeguard him in emer- 
gencies, provide for his future and that of his 
family. The Scottish Mutual offers all the ele- 
ments that make up dependability: sound 
traditions, prudent management, practical bene- 
fits for today’s needs— together with a sense | 
of helpful, friendly service that is no less wel- 
come. The Society provides, too, the benefits of 
the well-tried mutual ‘principle, whereby all 
profits are shared among the participating 
policyholders themselves. 

Have a word with the Scottish Mutual about 
Assurance. Whether you do it on your own 
behalf or for others, you could not take a 
wiser step. 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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ALL CLASSES of INSURANCE 


Ropal London 


MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 
ROYAL LONDON HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Founded 186! Assets Exceed £124,000,000 











PENSIONS 
for the SELF-EMPLOYED 


Send for the PROVIDENT Leaflet 


‘PENSION ASSURANCE UNITS’ 


| which shows how the Budget concessions 
VITALLY AFFECT 
Professional men, a &e. 


Fag ont SbON 


(MITED + faunded 1877 





PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


TELEPHONE : BiShopsgate 5786 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FROM INSURANCE BROKERS 
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Consult the 


WESLEYAN « GENERAL 


for 


Pensions for the 
Self-eniployed 


WESLEYAN & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETY 


CHIEF OFFICE - - BIRMINGHAM 
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THE 


UNITED 
FRIENDLY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 














LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
HOUSE PURCHASE 
ENDOWMENTS, Etce., Etc. 





R. C. BALDING, 
Managing Director. 





42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 
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BRITISH INSURANCE 19 
TABLE 
XII.—LIFE VALUATIONS (£000) 
Year of Brought | Tradi | Invest- | Invest- Bonus 
Company Valuation | Forward | Profits | ment | Total Polic Pr ment | Carried | - Declared 
| Profits | Surplus | joig ud ave. | Reserves | F 
olders | holders | Reser orw og ho 
{ (2) ee 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Annual Valuations 
Britannic -— 1954 44 
(a) Ordinar y pT ea, Fee 8 1,094 
b) Industrial Branch........... 1954 989 1,735 2.724 ps 10% 125 390 | 38/-s 
1955 | 1,089 | 1'953c 2724 | 1,060 | 225 | 350 | 1,089 Be 
Co-operative — nile ‘ 042¢ | 1,180 225 350 | 1,287 . 
(a) eee eens 62 1,7216 
1955 293 | 2,149 3 4a 1,643 50 293 | 34y-s 
(0) Industrial Branch.....,..... | 4 984 291 | 2,853 3 | 3152 | 2291 ioe Ee Rte 
361 | 3,458 8 | 31827 | 2'692 750 361 vo 
London Like vccitedcadhiis foo s 6s 1954 199 596 
se - | 41955 909 na _ = - 48 209 | 40/-c (") 
London & Manchester :-— i a 12 206 | 40/-c (') 
(a) Seeadiwndes 1954§ 234 550 784 43 
1955 310 807 1117 pe. 43 - 310 | 34/5 
(b) Industrial Branch.......... 1954§ 282 444 126 = = Se. | the 
: : 1955 Ses po S 273 68 ; 385 ~ 
Pearl — 1954 om - 90 466 
959 
a) Ordinary Branch eee eee eeeee 1955 904 vane o yt re 215 313 904 38/-s (?) 
() Industrial Branch........ 1954 708 | 2,771 : 3,479 | 1,737 4 = et Band 5. 
see | 1955 42 | 3.235 4,077 a = Ay vs 
. ; 2,123 550 450 954 
Provident 1954 632 327 7 
rovident Association of London .. 1955 617 346 os = $e. 40 132 617 | 35/-s 
Prudential -— aa re 40 152 645 35/-s 
Oo * 10,85 oa 
(a) Ordinary Branch® .........+ } > 1955 780 | 11'920 wane ee ee 738 | 1650 set ae 
(6) Industrial Branch*.......... — 1,173 | 13,052 |  ...(d) | 14,225 | 8,974 790 ¥ 150 1 31 i Nada 
rategail 1,511 | 15,621 | 14,932 | 10,470 873 | 2,150 | 1,439 ie 
‘ai’On 1954 209 | 15100) .. 
(a) Ordinary Branch®f ..+...... 1955 218 | 18375|  :.. 20656 1596 108 x ot ae 
(0) Industrial Branch*t 1954 866 1,296 85 2247b | 1888 200 224 | 34/-s 
eee eee eee 1955 109 1.5706 1679p = 250 . 109 ee 
Wesleyan: & General :— ; a ‘ 1,200 160 200 119 
; he 1954 17 313d 
(a) Ordinary Branch* .......... 1955 a5 a0 = = PH 25 83 | 32/-s 
(b) Industrial Branch. 1954 71 84 23 178 100 “4 gia 
Be an 1955 Lt R$ : a. 00 as. 78 54 
Triennial Valuations spe 8 
Atlas} .ccseeueade Pcs 'ee: { 1950-1952 38 990 26 | 1,054 508 57 449 40 3 
1953-1955 40 | 1,386 ‘a 1.426 706 78 537 105 > oe 
Equity Whee nicl! beck... { 1950-1952 171 1,413 & 1,584 962 106 300 i 
1953-1955 | 226 | 275la| 1,091 | 4068] 3562 | 39% | no | serait) 
S 1950- 
Standard eee ee ee { ea e e130 Siar +630 se ae (*) 
Quinquennial Valuations 
Clerical, Medical & eee 4 1946-1950 408 | 1,627 68 2,103 | 1,222 148 500 233 | 35/-s 
General 1951-1955 233 | 2,841 ci 3,074 | 2,151 251 450 222 | 50/-s 
Gresham LiF sicrceatives.+.<of 1946-1950 138 740 5 883 693 83 mi ¥4 107 26/-s . * 
1951-1955 107 | 1,762 1,869 | 1,373 158 .f) 338 | 35/-s {3 ts 
London Animes es - { 1946-1950 143 931 1,074 815 99 s 
reseeesV | 1951-1955 160 | 1,222 1,382 | 1,109 135 188 35/4 
Norther? ..«.«:..« { 1946-1950 237 759 996 125 110 
t SFG eFes gone e e+ |. 2951-1955 161 | 1,217a 1,378a 959 110 369 rs 
Norwich U: ee { 1946-1950 449 5,229 5,678 5,228 ‘i pr 
MOM wee reereerseess: 1951-1955} 450 | 9,027 9.477 | 9,022 2 as | 42/2 f (8) 
Phosaiy see { 1946-1950 116 | 1,263 1,379 951 250 ne 178 | 38/s 
eer eerewnsar 3h 9 <s 1951-1955 178 | 2,252 2,430 | 1,055 250 | 1,000 125 | 43/s 
Provident { 1946-1950 253 1,227 3 1,483 1,205 1 "3 
Mutualf ..... reser 1951-1955 278 | 41,9416 ; 2,219 | 1,875 a4 40/8 9 
, 
Scottish { 1946-1950 138 1,407 1,545 1,352 50 1 
Amicable . Seer eee eee wees 1951-1955 143 3,229 3,372 3,011 ooe ot we 
Scottish Life. 1946-1950 221 802 19 | 1,042 129 38 200 5 by 
Life "et ee sb Seer ereeee { 1951-1955 715 1,570 - 1,645 1,398 74 100 73 in 
Scottish 1946-1950 401 839 ‘ 1,240 151 121 300 68 * 
Union & National. ...... { 1951-1955 68 1,659 1,727 1,059 125 300 243 fais 









































* Valuation basis in 1954. Valuation basis changed in 1955. 
On United Kingdom enue different rates ap 
or licy was i 

50s. per cent per annum compound. 
endowment assurances; 4 higher rate of bonus is paid on whole 
the endowment assurance 
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an in the industrial 
transferred to investment reserve. 


some overseas countries ; 
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Record breaking 


ia i: » ra “Run a mile in 3 mins. 30 secs.? The human frame won’t stand it.” Yet 





this disparaging comment could be an echo of what used to be said about the 










4-minute mile. It takes no account of those who cannot resist a challenge. 
Some records, of course, go to the other extreme. The immensity of 
the figure is the criterion, and it is to this latter category of record 
breaking that Legal & General belongs. For example, in 1955 the 
Society established a further record for Life Assurance with new 

sums assured totalling £115,020,108. So much trust by so many people 





Ee = underlines the confidence the public has in the Legal & General. 





It is something of which the Society is very proud. It is proud, 





too, in offering an insurance service which covers practically 


A ; every type of policy from Plate Glass to Pensions. 














LEGAL & GENERAL assvrsvce soctery unureo 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 Fiecet Street, Loadon, E.C.4. Telephone: CHAncery 4444 
























If only the draught fan had been work- 
ing! If only one small louvre in the 
furnace door had been open! If only 


the ventilation had been adequate! 





But they weren't. There was a flue 
gas explosion, and everything was up 
’ with the boiler house. 
blasted boiler | 
What Vulcan say about it 


Disasters like this accent the vital need, not 
only for complete insurance cover, but also the 
inspection to hunt out the danger spot, prevent 
the disaster. And the people with the know- 
how are Vulcan. 

Our Engineer-Surveyors are specialists, and 
nothing escapes their scrutiny. Every heating 
plant will be safe as boiler houses after they've 
seen and gone. In lifts, hoists and cranes, too: 
if there is trouble on the way, they'll put a stop 
to it. In other words, and it can’t be said too 
often, safety first is Vulcan first. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND Protects Atisaes 











“Vuicak.. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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(Continued from page 140) 

The difficulties are many, but the most serious problem, 
perhaps, is the inactivity of some of the refugees who are 
installed, but whose land has not been ploughed. The 
rains came before the tractors, but in some cases the 
refugees came before both. They have dug their canal, 
built their houses and their church, and are now twiddling 
their thumbs waiting for tractors or buffaloes to arrive ; 
and this is demoralising. Yet even those who complain 
look happy. They are immeasurably better off than they 
have ever been yet. Nearly 40,000 of them have houses 
and the promise of land this year. They have fresh air, 
detached houses, land, water and work. 

It is intended that the refugees should be self-supporting 
as soon as possible. Tractors will plough for them this 
year, but by next year they will have ploughs and buffaloes 
and fend for themselves. The object of the scheme is to 
grow rice as well as settle refugees. An output of 40,000 
tons of rice paddy is hoped for this year, and 150,000 
tons in three or four years time. This will make an appre- 
ciable difference to South Vietnam’s balance of payments 
which is afflicted by lack of the rice exports that used to be 
a staple factor in Indochina. 


«“ Faster, Faster...” in Bahrain 


T the end of each academic year, a fresh batch of young 
Arabs whose education has been “ finished” abroad 
returns to the sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf, and finds 
them old-fashioned. The 1956 swarm, on arrival in 
Bahrain, makes for the clubs which are the evening meeting 
points for teachers, civil servants and others of the sophisti- 
cated generation under 40 ; this summer’s newcomers are 
finding the inmates agog with criticism of inadequate 
response by “ authority” to their demands for more say in 
government. A strike is the only weapon whereby they 
can wrest more concessions from their ruler, and in spite 
of the heat, the word is common coin today. 

It is in some ways ironic that Bahrain—which is far ahead 
of Kuwait and Saudi Arabia in promoting a modern pattern 
of rule—should be more unsettled than its neighbours. 
But for the moment this is so. Part of the trouble is that 
the door to democratic practices, once opened even by the 
smallest chink, lets in not contentment, but hunger for 
more. Moreover Bahrain’s authorities, having endowed it 
relatively early with a twentieth-century framework, have 
rested content with their accomplishment, despite its 
inadequacy for an island much better educated and much 
richer than it was twenty years ago. In the eyes of younger 
Bahrainis, their Ruler and his British whipping boy, Sir 
Charles Belgrave, are asking them to be content with a 
stuffy chauffeur-driven landaulette when they might be 
piloting the latest convertible themselves. They are sull 
sufficiently awed by tradition not to attack the Sheikh. 
Therefore their cry is that Belgrave must go. , 

This opposition to present arrangements is centred in a 
Committee of National Union (formerly the Higher Execu- 
tive Committee) which is self-appointed, and which two 
years ago, organised strikes to further its demand for a 
trade union, a labour law and a reform of the custemary 
code of law administered by the ruling family. During 
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those first strikes, many onlookers were impressed by the 
degree of control the committee exercised in what it dubbed 
its “ peaceful struggle.” In most eyes it emerged as early 
as 1954 as a force to be reckoned with. 

Last year and early this year the authorities met several 
of its demands. They arranged for the drafting of a labour 
law (which is nearly completed by a team of employers, 
administrators and representatives of labour, plus one British 
expert) and while stalling on the formation of a Legislative 
Council, paved the way towards it by organising Bahrain’s 
first elections (in February and March 1956) to two com- 
mittees destined to run the Health and Education Depart- 
ments. Half the members were to be nominated; as a 
result the committees, when they meet, will be composed 
half of members of the ruling family and half of Committee 
of National Union men. But in March, two demands were 
still unfulfilled—official recognition of the Committee and 
fulfilment of the request to the Ruler to relieve Sir Charles 
Belgrave of his duties. 

These were the grievances behind the March riots, into 
the wake of which Mr Selwyn Lloyd tumbled. The riots 
lent point to one complaint ; they revealed how inadequate 
was the old police machinery to cope with a modern com- 
motion. One response to the pressure of which they were 
a manifestation was official recognition of the Committee’s 
existence. Another was a promise that the new education 
and health committees should each elect their own chair- 
man who need not be a nominated member. A third was 
the establishment of a so-called Administrative Council, 
consisting of sheikhs, officials and one or two members of 
the Committee of National Union to “ look into complaints ” 
—that is, to act as an extra buffer for the Ruler. Lastly, 
it was decided to reform and strengthen the police by 
recruitment of some British instructors of Middle Eastern 
experience, and possibly of some Iraqis. A reform of the 
civil code, also promised, has not materialised because the 
eminent Egyptian jurist appointed to help with it has not 
been able to leave Egypt ; apparently he was not in the 
junta’s good books. 


Rumours and Discontent 


Nevertheless, discontent continues in Bahrain. The new 
education and health committees have not yet met, and 
this sluggish response to demand is laid at the door of 
Sir Charles Belgrave’s aversion to change. Last month the 
creation of a new post of Secretary of Government gave 
rise to a fresh batch of rumours that he was going. They 
have come to nothing and the pressure for his dismissal 
continues ; he has worked for forty years as trusty servant 
of the ruling family and the Sheikh is no doubt loth to 
see an old friend go. The new secretary of government— 
the Sheikh’s personal choice—is an Englishman who is at 
present Director of Customs. To appoint a Bahraini might 
have been more politic even if less conducive to efficient 
secretaryship ; Kuwait is much better than Bahrain at 
keeping its educated class busy on jobs of public moment. 

All this unrest is often ascribed to the nefarious influence 
of Cairo radio ; it should be remembered that the Bahrainis 
who listen to Cairo’s praise of their Committee of National 
Union as regularly hear that same committee vilified in 
broadcasts from Saudi Arabia. The fact is that the develop- 
ments now occurring are inevitable in a community that is 
educating its sons as fast as it can afford to do, which is very 
fast indeed. All Cairo radio has done is to hasten tastes 
that they are acquiring anyway. 
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Storm Clouds Over the 
Gold Coast 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN THE GOLD COAST 


EXT Tuesday the people of the Gold Coast will finish 
voting in what may be the last general election 
before the country becomes independent. That it is 
possible to hold elections at all is a tribute to the Governor, 
to the police, and to the sense of responsibility of the leaders 
of the two main political parties: Dr Nkrumah’s Conven- 
tion People’s Party and the National Liberation Movement, 
led by Professor K. A. Busia. The elections will after all 
probably pass without major incidents, though the latest 
reports from Kumasi indicate that tension is high and a 
minor incident might easily have serious consequences. 
The National Liberation Movement, round which the 
Opposition is largely built, is a strange coalition. It is com- 
posed of Ashanti chiefs—including the Asantehene himself 
—who, unlike their counterparts in the Colony, still possess 
power and influence, and are therefore prepared to fight for 
it; of the elder generation of professional men, whose 
political importance vanished with the rise of the CPP ; of 
disappointed intellectuals, who fee] that their talents were 
insufficiently appreciated in the CPP, and of ex-CPP func- 
tionaries, whose usefulness to the NLM as organisers is 
unquestionable. Dr Busia is a sincere idealist who has been 
drawn into politics by his revulsion against the violence and 
corruption which, he felt, the CPP were introducing into 
Gold Coast politics, and has remained there less out of 
political ambition, than because there is no one else of 
sufficient stature to take his place. He is not a party politi- 
cian and he will have a formidable task in holding together 
adherents who have little to unite them beyond common 
hostility to the CPP. 


Time to Consolidate 


The CPP is more homogeneous. It is the party of the 
youth (and the word “ youngman ” in the Gold Coast also 
means a man who was not born into a family of standing 
and importance). During its five years of office, it has 
affected a social revolution in the Gold Coast, far-reaching, 
though not yet consolidated, and has placed in positions of 
power and influence in public life men who, through their 
own abilities, and in the normal course of events, would not 
have reached their present positions. It is on their support 
that the CPP largely depends. It is both creditable and 
legitimate to have aimed at a wider diffusion of political 
and economic power within society, but the methods which 
have been used to attain this aim have led to results— 
particularly in the staffing and management of statutory 
corporations—which are little short of disastrous. 


During the past eighteen months, the government has 
made several attempts to negotiate with the Opposition, all 
of which were turned down by the NLM and its allies. The 
offers were made grudgingly and though the NLM de- 
manded that the government should concede the case for a 
federal constitution before any negotiations took place, it is 
possible that a more generous and statesmanlike offer by the 
government would also have been politically more adroit. 
The NLM needed time and an atmosphere of crisis to 
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organise and to consolidate, and that is precisely what the 


government has given it. But the CPP and the Prime 
Minister have never been noted for tolerance of opposition 
or for their respect for independent opinion. Since the CPP 
has come to power, it has shed some of its ablest—if some- 
times outspoken—members, while it has made strenuous 
efforts to gain control of every voluntary organisation of 
importance. In the process it has split the Farmers’ Union, 
the trade union movement, and the .Ex-Servicemen’s 
Organisation while the creation of the Cocoa Purchasing 
Company owes not a little to the CPP’s inability to gain 
control of the co-operative movement. 

In Ashanti and in the Northern Territories the NLM, and 
its ally, the Northern People’s Party, are confident of victory. 
The question is whether it will be sufficiently overwhelm- 
ing to make their task in the Colony manageable. Ashanti 
returns 21 members to the Assembly and the CPP are sure 
to win the two Brong seats, which have just seceded from 
the Ashanti Confederacy. But the NLM may win 16 or 
17 of the rest. In the Northern Territories—26 seats— 
the newly formed Northern People’s Party won 15 seats at 
the last election and it may well win 20 this time. In 
Transvolta and the Trus: Terrtiory of Togoland, the 
opponents of immediate integration with the Gold Coast are 
in alliance with the NLM and, if the recent plebiscite is a 
guide, stand to win 7 seats. 


“ Jobs for the Boys” 


This leaves the NLM and its allies with a minimum of 
IO seats to win in the Colony out of a possible 44 if they 
are to gain an overall majority. It is a tall order. Here 
the CPP organisation is strongest, the magic of Nkrumah’s 
personality is still potent, and even the damaging revela- 
tions of the recent Commission of Inquiry into the affairs of 
the Cocoa Purchasing Company are unlikely to make much 
difference to the voting, though they have aroused consider- 
able interest. The CPP’s “jobs for the boys” policy has 
pleased more people than it has offended ; many southerners 
—trather unfairly—blame the NLM for the violence in 
Ashanti and for its refusal to participate in negotiations with 
the government, while- the candidature of some of the older 
lewyer-politicians is a mixed electoral blessing. It will be 
a close contest but the CPP, with its grip on the Colony i is 
more likely to-be returned to power.’ 


What will happen then ? The general expectation is that 
the new government will enact Sir Frederic Bourne’s recom- 
mendations about regional devolution, which the NLM 
considers inadequate, since the proposed regional assemblies 
would be consultative bodies, with no power to legislate 
or levy taxes. The British Government will then be asked 
to transfer the Governor’s existing powers to the Gold 
Coast government, and declare the Gold Coast an indepen- 
dent state within the Commonwealth. This may well prove 
unacceptable to the Opposition, and an impasse, with 
explosive possibilities, might arise. With a substantial 
majority in three of the four regions, the Opposition’s case 
for a federal constitution would be very strong, irrespective 
of the intrinsic merits or demerits of federation in the Gold 
Coast. The ball would then be in the Secretary of State's 
court, and Mr Lennox-Boyd might find that the only way 
out is a conference of all political parties under his chair- 
manshi erably held in London—after the pattern o! 
the 1953 Conference on the Nigerian Constitution, which 
solved a deadlock that had seemed equally intractable. 
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enginecrs, designers 
and CONTVACLOVS 
to world industry 





Simon resources and experience are brought 


to bear on many industrial developments of 
national and international importance. 


ALUMINIUM IN CANADA 


At the great Kitimat smelter of Aluminum Company of Canada 
the principal raw material, alumina, is discharged from ocean- 
going ships at 180 tons per hour by a quay-side travelling 
pneumatic unloader designed and built by Simon Handling 
Engineers. Within the smelter several hundreds of special 
worm-driven jacks made by Turbine Gears play a vital part 
iN Operating the electric smelting furnaces, and a large number 
of motorised gear units have been ordered for operating further 


furnaces. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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@ For new ideas in business -.. 





| Tick which you prefer 


“poppers 





CYCLE BILLING 


Speeds collection 


Would you like to reduce bad debts? Speed collections? 
Decrease the cost of handling ‘charge accounts’? Make it 
practically impossible to charge the wrong account? Cut down 
customer complaints ? Increase customer goodwill ? 

You can. By doing what so many modern-minded busi- 
nesses, including departmental stores, have already done. . . 
streamline your accounting by changing to cycle billing. 

The key to cycle billing lies in the Remington Vertical 
Visible system, which cuts out 60% of the clerical effort in- 
volved in older style methods. It cuts down customer queries 
enormously by presenting always a clear picture of the state 
of the account. It brings the money in faster. It lends itself 
readily to handling expanding business more smoothly and 
economically than with any other method. 

Cycle Billing is merely one of the many systems developed 
by Remington Rand to aid modern business. 


Send for the man from 


Tell me more about Arrange for your represent- Send me informative 
Cycle Billing/Vertical ative to call by appointment literature, free 


Visible Ledger. [] [] C) 
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The world’s most modern rayon factory in a country setting, New South Wales 


AUSTRALIA to-day... 


Australian industry is not confined to the large cities. The advantages of a good site or 
‘ suitable supply of labour have brought many factories to rural areas. New assembly 
lines, new factories, and even new industries are springing up throughout Australia. 


The Bank of New South Wales has assisted in the growth of Australian industry 
and has recently published a booklet of factual information entitled “ Establishing a 
business in Australia”. A free copy of this may be obtained from — 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2—D,-J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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M.SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


MERCHANT BANKERS 
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Monetary Mechanics Now 


MoS policy is the indispensable regulator 

of a free economy. Last week’s article 
emphasised that fundamental fact, and explained why 
the potentialities of the monetary weapons against 
inflation cannot be readily judged from their perfor- 
mance during these past eighteen months. This week’s 
article examines the principles and mechanics by which 
these instruments work. 

When, as now, monetary policy exerts a restraining 
force, its object is to prevent the community as a whole 
from spending (or seeking to spend) more than it earns. 
Nobody can overspend unless he is able and willing 
to run down his cash balances, to sell investments (or 
otherwise turn capital assets into cash) or to borrow. 
Monetary restraint, if properly applied, makes it more 
costly or more difficult (or both) to do any of these 
things. If the general level of interest rates is raised, a 
bigger sacrifice is imposed on those who run down their 
balances in order to spend them ; losses have to be 
faced when securities are sold ; and borrowings become 
more expensive. Such a rise in interest rates can hardly 
occur if the banks are able to inject newly created money 
into the economy by increasing their lendings or buying 
more securities without correspondingly reducing other 
assets ; but if they are prevented from increasing their 
total assets (and likewise, therefore, their total deposits, 
which constitute the bulk of the nation’s money supply), 
the rise in rates may occur automatically, as borrowers 
(“ overspenders ”’) press upon the capital market. The 
pressure will become sharper still if the banks are forced 
actually to reduce the total money supply, by cutting 
down advances without making offsetting purchases of 
investments or other assets, or by selling securities 
without making offsetting new advances. 

_ These two processes of monetary restraint, the rise 
in the general level of interest rates and pressure upon 
the banks, are inextricably inter-related, but policy 
nowadays puts more emphasis upon the second process 





than it used to do. One reason for this is the belief— 
mentioned last week—that the deterrent to spenders 
from any given increase in interest rates is much 
diminished by the fact that the interest is often deduc- 
tible from income for tax assessment (though that is 
only rarely true when the interest cost presents itself 
in the guise of a loss on the sale of investments). 
Modern policy therefore relies increasingly upon 
various techniques of putting pressure on the banks, 
because these may force them to curtail credit more 
considerably than the demand for it is reduced by the 
impact of the associated rise in interest rates on the 
ultimate spenders. This sensible argument is, however, 
often dangerously overplayed—leading to the fallacious 
supposition that any resultant rise in rates is a regret- 
table and even an unnecessary consequence of pressure 
on the banks to restrain the supply of money. 


~ 


In this context pressure upon the banking system 
means any pressure that operates upon bank reserves, 
and so limits the total commitments (liability to repay 
deposits) the banks can assume. The fallacy in ignoring 
or minimising the role of interest rates can be clearly 
seen if these forms of pressure are contrasted with the 
so-called “‘ directive” pressure, such as Mr Butler’s 
request to the banks twelve months ago to make a 
“ positive and significant ” reduction of their advances. 
A loyal response to such a request will reduce one form 
of credit, but it cannot of itself reduce for long, if at 
all, the total volume of credit. Unless the orthodox 
pressures, including the movement of interest rates, are 
intensified correspondingly, the banks will naturally 
tend to employ in other directions, such as purchases 
of securities, the funds that are released from advances, 
and so will frustrate the disinflation that the squeeze 
upon borrowers was intended to secure. A monetary 
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authority that relies on “ directives” while failing to 
keep a due pressure on bank reserves throws away all or 
nearly all the virtues of monetary policy. That policy 
is the natural regulator of a free economy because it 
operates through flexible market mechanisms—those 
of the capital market and its specialised short-term 
component, the money market. “ Directives” are 
instruments of physical control and rationing ; and if 
reliance is to be put upon these, it is questionable 
whether it is not better to ration goods rather. than 
credit. 

The methods of regulating bank reserves are too 
complex for detailed description here ; only the basic 
principle can be explained. This rests upon the fact, 
also noted last week, that the joint stock banks regulate 
the extent of their commitments by observing certain 
relations between the two broad categories into which 
their assets are divisible—“ liquid ” assets and “ risk ” 
assets—and, therefore, also between each of those cate- 
gories and their deposits. The risk assets comprise 
advances and investments (mainly British government 
stocks), and the liquid assets comprise cash in till or at 
the Bank of England, loans at call or short notice to the 
money market mainly secured on Treasury bills or 
commercial bills, and direct holdings of such bills. The 
only ratio that is kept virtually stable is that between 
cash and deposits (for which the daily target has been 
8 per cent since 1946); but nowadays the more 
influential ratio in credit policy is generally recognised 
to be the ratio to deposits of the three liquid items 
taken together. 

This wider ratio may vary appreciably for seasonal 
or other reasons, and different bankers at the same 
time or the same banker at different times may hold 
different views about what is the desirable minimum. 
But in the past fifteen months the monetary authorities 
have pointedly drawn attention to the old loose conven- 
tion that this ratio ought not to drop for long below 
30 per cent. Although the liquidity ratio is variable, 
it is in general much less readily within the control 
of the banks themselves than is the cash ratio, in the 
sense that it is usually more difficult for them to increase 
the total of their liquid assets than it is to increase 
their cash. They keep their cash ratio stable by 
exchanging other “near-cash”’ assets into cash. To 
take one example, if the banks need cash to maintain 
their 8 per cent target, they may call in loans from the 
money market. The discount houses may find the Bank 
of England ready to buy bills to enable them to finance 
these repayments ; but if they do not, they can in the 
last resort obtain seven-day loans from the Bank at 
Bank rate. By either route, the Bank will have given 
them a claim on itself, and this claim, passed on to 
the clearing banks, is bank cash. 


The clearing banks will have exchanged call money 
for cash, leaving their liquidity ratio unchanged but 
restoring their cash ratio to 8 per cent. The momentary 
depletion of the cash supply does not, therefore, in 
itself force the banks to restrict the total volume of 
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their deposits ; indeed, the process just described can 
be used to procure additional cash to support an 
increase in deposits—provided that liquid assets as 3 
whole are proportionately high and thus allow one. 


. Control of credit by pressure upon bank reserves 


therefore works through the liquidity ratio rather than 
through the cash ratio as such, even though it is to 


protect the cash ratio that the “ near-cash ” assets are 
held. 
* 


This version of the process has lately been criticised 
in some academic circles on the ground that, tradi- 
tionally, the Bank of England always did exert a large 
part of its control by tightening the supply of cash— 
which it can do, for example, if it can induce the 
banking system to buy bills from it in exchange for 
cash. If only, it is said, the Bank set limits to the 
capacity of the discount houses to borrow from it “ at 
last resort,” the cash withdrawn by the Bank’s sales 
would not be replaceable, so that the total volume of 
credit could be controlled directly through the cash 
ratio, Except at moments of extreme emergency, the 
Bank has indeed always restricted its lendings if the 
market was guilty of “overtrading ”’—generally by 
rejecting the particular lines of commercial bills 
observed to be excessive. This sanction still exists, but 
it can hardly be (or at least is not) applied to Treasury 
bills, which nowadays comprise by far the greater part 
of the bill supply. 

It is questionable, however, whether this kind of 
control ever was so important, quantitatively as distinct 
from qualitatively, as some recent comment implies. 
In its so-called quantitative control, operated by “ open 
market ”’ sales (or purchases) of securities, the Bank 
achieved its main effect not by reducing the supply of 
cash and then refusing to re-expand it, but by forcing 
the market to pay at least Bank rate for the re- 
expansion, and thus to raise its own rates of discount 
closer to Bank rate. This process was and is an indirect 
method of reducing the liquid assets available to the 
banks, but it now does this less effectively than when 
commercial bills formed (directly or indirectly) a large 
part of those assets. An increase in rates would reduce 
the total of such bills, for example by making merchants 
less willing to carry large stocks, or by leading them 
to secure finance overseas instead of in London. I! 
and when this forced bank liquidity below the desired 
level, the banks would be obliged to reduce their risk 
assets, by selling investments or cutting advances 
—if, indeed, the demand for these had not already been 
reduced by the increase in rates. The banks’ need fo: 
cash would then fall, so that the original act of the 
central bank in momentarily tightening the cash supply 
would at length produce an effective reduction. 

Unfortunately, the total supply of Treasury bills 
shows no such responsiveness to changes in rates 
Almost the only way, therefore, in which a rise in 
Bank rate and/or market discount rates can now squeez¢ 
bank liquidity is by causing a larger proportion of the 
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bill supply to be absorbed outside the banking system, 
notably by inducing holders of “idle” deposits to 
withdraw them for purchases of Treasury bills. At 
times, as experience in the spring of 1955 showed, this 
kind of pressure can be very strong, and some com- 
mentators have suggested that it provides in itself a 
sufficient means of controlling credit solely in the tradi- 
tional way. This is questionable, since the attraction 
of bills to bank depositors depends less upon the level 
of bill rates than upon the margin between them and 
the rates allowed by the banks on deposit account 
balances, and this margin is not indefinitely expandable. 

The fact that Treasury bills have so largely taken the 
place of commercial bills has, therefore, considerably 
weakened the direct, as distinct from the psychological, 
force of the Bank rate (and the associated weapon of 
pressure upon the money market) as the means of 
making the banks less liquid. This loss of force can 
be made good only by devising ways of regulating the 
supply of Treasury bills more directly—and in harmony 
with the needs of monetary policy rather than in the 
interests of the Treasury as a borrower. When the 
banks are too liquid the Treasury ought to finance itself 
by selling non-liquid securities sufficiently to enable it 
to repay bills ; when they are unduly short of liquid 
assets, it should issue bills and buy non-liquid securi- 
ties. Official operations in the gilt-edged market have 
thus become an indispensable adjunct of the traditional 
monetary instruments that operate primarily through 
the money market. 

Although the preponderance of Treasury bills has 
weakened those instruments, this does not mean (as 
many suppose) that there ought to be a gigantic funding 
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to reduce the bills drastically. What is needed is a 
virtually continuous regulation to make the supply 
fluctuate in roughly the same way as the commercial 
bills were liable to fluctuate in response to rate changes. 
This technique, if used realistically, can do much more 
than regulate the banks’ liquid assets. Because it works 
through the gilt-edged market, it can depress (or raise) 
security prices—including equity prices—more 
directly than a rise in short money rates can do, and 
thus will the more quickly discourage spendings 
financed by security sales. (The importance of this 
sanction has been clearly shown by Professor Victor 
Morgan in an article in the current issue of The 
Banker.) Moreover, a falling trend induced in security 
prices will cause both the public and the banks to desire 
increased liquidity, making the public less willing to 
use its “idle” balances and making the banks not 
only the more anxious to limit or reduce their “ risk ” 
assets, but also the more reluctant to do this by selling 
investments. 

The faster the public’s surplus liquidity is mopped 
up, the shorter will be the lag before the banks meet 
the squeeze on their own liquidity by curtailing 
advances, and the more pervasive the whole restraint 
will be. It will be pervasive because it works through 
the market mechanism, and not through arbitrary direc- 
tives at particular points. Though the authorities now 
acknowledge the need for the new technique in regulat- 
ing Treasury bills, it is far from certain that they. are 
prepared to use the market apparatus as comprehen- 
sively and realistically as this analysis suggests that they 
should. Important lessons have been learned, but some 
inhibitions persist. 


A Thousand and One Accounts 


[- ANTASIES of wealth pervade A Thousand and 
One Nights. Realities of wealth pervade the thou- 
sand and one accounts of public companies that were 
digested in The Economist’s analysis for the second 
quarter of this year. About half of the industrial com- 
panies in the sample made up their accounts to the 
end of December and another third to later dates ; 
hence the figures largely describe what was happening 
to industry’s earnings and finance during most of 1955 
and a little of 1956. The figures are dominated, as 
they always are in this second quarter, by the giants 
of British industry and of international trade ; their 
profit experience, their attitude towards investment and 
their ability to raise new funds are not necessarily the 
same as those of smaller companies. The group figures, 
set out in detail on pages 165 and 166, must be read 
with this weight of bigness in mind. 

The trading profits of the 1,001 companies rose by 
the striking sum of {£105 million to £1,008 million. 
Yet this increase of about 114 per cent is smaller than 


the 124 per cent recorded in the first quarter of this 
year and is well below the 17 per cent increase achieved 
by the 1,000 companies (very largely the same com- 
panies as in the past quarter) that issued their accounts 
between April and June last year. It is fair to infer 

at the profits of the giant companies, which have to 
do much of their investment out of retained earnings 
because the market is not large enough to provide all 
their needs, are rising less quickly than they were. 


Actual declines in profits in this sample are few; they are 


confined to the textile industries and tea plantations. 
The rate of increase in profits in the various industries 
has been comparatively uniform, the biggest increases 
being reported by the iron and steel and electrical 
manufacturing groups (up by 36 per cent and 27 per 
cent respectively). The profits of the oil companies, 
which include Shell and British Petroleum and which 
have a decisive influence on the total results, have risen 
by 153 per cent, from £147 million to £170 million. 

The influence of oil, and especially the loosening of 
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British Petroleum’s purse strings, has an important 
bearing on the quarter’s dividends. Net ordinary divi- 
dends after tax have risen by just over {£22 million 
to £1344 million. But the ordinary dividends paid by 
15 oil companies have risen by nearly {£11 million to 
£334 million—and no one dare say, in view of the oil 
industry’s investment outlays, that such increases were 
not overdue. An increase of more than £22 million 
will provide plenty of ammunition for those who are 
in the business of yelling that profits are “ excessive ” 
and dividends “ too high,” but they might notice that it 
represents less than half of the increase of £47 million 
in total sums ploughed back into the businesses and 
that the total reserve appropriations amounted to {£262 
million. If the dividends are grossed up and related 
to issued capital, the rate of return on ordinary shares 
shows a modest rise from 15.4 to 16.1 per cent and on 
the book value of employed capital (which grossly 
understates the real value of assets) only from §.8 to 
6.2 per cent. 

How small this {£22 million really is becomes 
apparent when it is set against the new investments 
that these companies have made. The gross book value 
ot their fixed assets has risen by £382 million to nearly 
£3,500 million, and only a tiny fraction of that increase 
can represent revaluations ; there must have been a 
high rate of replacement and also heavy investment in 
new capacity. In addition, about {£150} million has 
been added to stocks and work in progress, and {£147 
million to trade debtors, notably in the building, 
engineering and electrical industries ; in incalculable 
proportions this reflects a rise last year in prices, an 
increase in the volume of raw materials and a high rate 
of production. Little wonder, then, that net liquid 
assets show practically no change in total, though 
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there has been a switch, because of more attractive 
rates of interest, out of cash into gilt-edged and 
other securities. 

The 1,001 companies have had to borrow more from 
the banks, their overdrafts rising by £364 million to 
£2014 million. But the main burden of financing last 
year’s expansion of fixed and working capital fell not 
upon the banks but upon the companies’ own shoulders. 
About £141 million came from depreciation provisions; 
about £86} million was added to capital reserves, under 
which many companies group replacement reserves, 
and another £190} million to revenue reserves. Yet 
this was not enough. The companies had to appeal to 
the capital market; their mortgage and debenture 
capital went up by £37 million, their preference capital 
by £20 million, and their ordinary capital, thanks only 
in part to free scrip issues, by £184 million. 

These figures point to definite conclusions. Where 
the rate of new investment continues to run at a high 
level, as it will, say, in the oil industry, the need to 
plough back profits or to service new capital will act 
as a drag on dividends. Where sales and production 
are falling, as they are in the motor industry and textile 
industry, profits earned this year will have a sick look— 
and so may dividends. Where working capital commit- 
ments are high, the credit squeeze and any slackening 
in consumers’ demand could bring serious financial 
strains. And where wages and costs have risen, and this 
is true of practically every industry and every company, 
profit margins will have to take some of the shock. 
More stable dividends—and for some industries and 
companies smaller dividends—are in prospect ; 1956 
may well turn out to be the year in which it was the 
exceptional company that increased its ordinary share 
payment. 





PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 























(£'000) 
Reports Published Reports Published 
April to July, 1955 to 
June, 1956 June, 1956 

1,001 Companies 2,663 Companies 

Previous Latest Previous Latest 

Year | Year Year Year 
Gross trading profit ........... 902,872 | 1,008,281 | 1,794,822 | 2,005,479 
Income from investments ... 50,577 | 65,458 107,187 130,636 
Other current income........ 2,842 | 2,807 4601 4,475 
Non-recurring credits .............- 26,441 | 26,326 58,180 61,521 
WeeteR GOGRIADS oivedce ctsivacsie 982, 732 “110 102, 852 | 1, 1,964, 790 2 202, itl 
Repairs and maintenance .......... 4, 605° 4, 266 | 9, 142 2 8,987 
Depreciation. : Bg! 168,186 178,744 299,290 326,482 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) 341,974 361,284 684,983 719,263 
Profits tax ..... 50,335 60,452 124,717 129,964 
Directors’ emoluments ........ cal 22,438 23,874 53,690 56,701 
Administrative charges, etc. ; 6,166 7,236 18.773 19,217 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 55,393 54.395 103,371 112,229 
INE oe i cn os 3 Howse ces anad is 15,319 17,181 25,426 29,229 
Minority share in profits ........... 11,157 13,254 21,939 25,999 
Profits retained by subsidiaries. ..... 64,404 83,629 128,839 172,827 
Debenture interest ; ‘ami eae 19,735 21,980 39,924 44,952 
Preference dividends............... 17,051 17,925 33,133 35.113 
Ordinary dividends Echevek 112,322 134,488 226,655 | 272,225 
Revenue reserves wie aia 2,672 94,562 171,908 | 192,228 
Brought in (parent c my 132,404 153,379 303.847 | 326,847 
Carried forward (parent com -aian.. 153,379 182,961 326,847 | 383,542 














ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published April-June, 1956 (£'000) 














1,001 Companies 1,001 Companies 
Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Year Year Year Year 
Capital (Parent Fixed Assets:— | 
Companies) :— Land, property | 
Debenture..... 489,399 526,669 and plant.... | 3,116,694 | 3,498,670 
Preference..... 489,391 509,575 | Less depreciation 1,009,053 | 1,150,562 
Ordinary...... 1,271,808 | 1,455,626 -——_—-—— 
——- ---—— —-- --—- 4 2 107, 641 “2,348,308 
2,250,598 | 2,491,870 


Reserves and 


Surplus:— 
Capital reserves} 913,733 | 1,000,407 
Revenue res. & Trade iInvest- 
carry forw ard 1,145,506 | 1,336,163] ments ........ 631,406 | 706,825 





Total Capital, 
Reserves and, 


Surplus ....... | 4,309,837 | 4,828,440 


Outside inter- 
ests in  sub- 
sidiaries ...... 176,625 176,855 


Current Liabili-| = 
ties and Pro- 


Intangible Assets) /09,302 110,449 


Current Assets:- 





visions :— Stocks. :.....-- 1,482.452 | 1.633,056 
Bank overdrafts Debtors........ 927,850 | 1,081,160 
and loans .. 164,947 201,365 | Gilt-edged secs.. 144,539 | 193,052 
Creditors, etc... 1,280,035 | 1,381,725] Othermarketable| 301,214 | 325,569 
Future taxation} 294,920 293,774 investments .. 
Other provs. .. 74,078 77,3154 Cagh.i.. 6.2083. 596,038 | 562,855 








1,813,980 | 1,953,979 3,452,093 | 3,793,692 
6,300,442 | 6,969,274 6,300,442 6,959,274 
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Business Notes 








Inflexible on Flexibility 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has reacted with un- 
T common vigour to a suggestion from the German 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr Erhardt, that, when the 
Ministerial Council of OEEC meets in Paris next Tuesday, 
one of the items on the agenda should be a general discus- 
sion of European exchange parities. The particular parity 
that Dr Erhardt had in mind is indicated by the fact that 
the suggestion was made in a letter sent to Mr Macmillan. 
Two broad proposals seem to have been made. The first 
was that greater flexibility of exchange rates might be con- 
sidered; Dr Erhardt suggested a margin of 10 per cent, § per 
cent on each side of parity, as not being incompatible with 
the desire for stable exchanges, and at the same time giving 
the authorities in each country better means of combating 
speculation. The second was that a long-term credit fund 
should be set up to alleviate any difficulties in the balance 
of payments of such countries as might be ready to adjust 
their exchange parities. Dr Erhardt’s suggestion was 
buttressed with convincing reasoning that recent disparities 
of price movements in Europe must distort the present 
pattern of exchange rates which in turn must encourage 


protective devices and impede the economic integration of 
Europe. 


In the Treasury, still smarting from the speculative 
attacks on sterling set in motion by Mr Butler’s own talk 
of exchange flexibility, when as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he attended the corresponding meeting in Paris a year ago, 
this missive was regarded as the proverbial insult added to 
the injury caused by the recent “chronic strength ” of the 
D-Mark. Back went a curt rejoinder that the Government 
did not see any useful purpose, and would not be prepared 
to take part, in any international discussion of the exchange 
value of sterling. The letter also reminded Dr Erhardt of 
Mr Butler’s second thoughts on the subject of flexibility—in 
his Istanbul speech at the meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund last September, when he said that the policy 
of the Government “has been and will continue to be a 
maintenance of exchange parity of $2.80 to the £ either in 
existing circumstances or when sterling is convertible.” This 
policy remains unchanged. 

The distaste of the Treasury for any initiative that might, 
however unwittingly, unleash a renewed bout of speculation 
against sterling at this difficult moment is altogether under- 
standable. One cannot withhold some approval for Dr 
Erhardt’s readiness to face the realities of a strong Deutsche 
Mark and an abundant surplus on Germany's external 
account, He at least is in a position to mention the unmen- 
tionable word flexibility. But there is an alternative ground 
of discussion, of which his colleagues in EFU will certainly 
remind him—the possibility of adjustment in Germany’s 
monetary policy or in the value of the D-Mark itself. 





A Monopolist’s Credo 


ae CITRINE learned management in the trade unions, 
which are monopolies by definition, and later turned 
his great abilities to the direction of nationalised industries, 
which are monopolies by statute: for him, competitive 
business has always been on the other side of the table. 
There was nothing surprising about his spirited ad lib 
defence of industrial monopoly to the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
study conference at Oxford this week, and the “ fresh young 
minds ” foregathered there probably found it a good deal 
more lively than the prepared paper he merely handed 
round. Whether the chairman of any nationalised industry, 
quite apart from his views, was the ideal choice for the 
delegates’ first encounter with the leadership of British 
industrial enterprise is perhaps another matter. 

The control of large industrial combines, Lord Citrine 
told the conference, brought about a higher technique both 
of directorship and of management, aware of industry’s 
social obligations: “The men at the head of the combines 
are as susceptible to the national interest as 1 am.” This 
industrial statesmanship, and the community’s insistence on 
proper disclosure of the operations of such huge under- 
takings, was a reasonable guarantee against abuse of power. 
As to price rings, he found the fact that on orders involving 
perhaps £600,000 to £700,000 he received tenders identical 
down to shillings and pence “ interesting ”"—but “I do 
not want it to be assumed that I regard this as necessarily 
wrong.” He thought it certain that such price-fixing would 
lead to the disclosure of costs, and likely that these would 
show the practice to involve less exploitation than there 
might seem to be. 

* 


There is some substance in Lord Citrine’s arguments 
about bigness ; as to price rings, when he spends public 
money he disposes of rather more countervailing power than 
the average consumer, and may have grounds for his com- 
placency. Bigness, in practice, does tend to be benevolent, 
living as it does under constant public scrutiny. What Lord 
Citrine did not demonstrate is that it tends, necessarily, to 
be more efficient in business, or how big efficiency requires 
it to be. There are obvious advantages to very large enter- 
prise ; its pick of the talent for administration as well as 
research—though probably not of entrepreneurial drive— 
and the balancing of activities that enables it to take long 
views of development. But its very size often requires big 
business to develop, almost in desperation, what might be 
called an “‘ apparatus of introspection ” to find standards for 
its performance and structure, to reassure itself that it is as 
efficient as it might reasonably be expected to be. And 
this, as Lord Citrine has recently had a reminder, certain 
large enterprises sometimes are not. 
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Is Consumption Still Rising ? 


ARIOUS judgments of the effect of disinflation in the 
V economy have recently called in evidence the calcula- 
tion that because retail sales had risen in value during the 
first four months of this year rather less than retail prices 
had risen, “ real” expenditure on consumption in Britain 
might this year have declined. The estimates of total 
personal consumption in the economy now published by 
the Central Statistical Office for the first quarter do not 
bear this out: they suggest that expenditure on consump- 
tion rose by 6.9 per cent in these months over the first 
three months of last year, and that when the effect of price 
increases is removed, there was still a rise of 2.9 per cent 
in the “real” volume of consumption. Items of personal 
spending outside the normal retail trade figures—for ex- 
ample, expenditure on fuel and light and on drink—rose 
significantly more than purchases across the counter. 
Spending on clothes, too, rose nearly 7 per cent iz volume 
during the quarter—as against the fall of 3.5 per cent in 
expenditure on household goods. 

The first quarter of this year, however, included more 
of the usual rise in spending.just before Easter than in 
most years, and these total figures therefore leave the 
outside observer in some doubt whether they are better 
indicators than the retail figures. It is fashionable—and 
entirely reasonable—to ask for official statistics that form 
key indicators of the state of the economy to be made 
available as rapidly as possible. But the conflicting-evidence 
of these two particular economic indicators may serve as a 
fair reminder of the dangers of uncertainty inherent in 
producing figures faster. 


Investment Certainly Is 


T the end of April the Board of Trade asked the 
A numerically small but financially big sample of about 
600 companies which supply it with details of their invest- 
ment expenditure to reconsider the forecasts of the 
expenditure on capital investment they were planning during 
1956. Their revised estimates are more expansionary than 
when they were first collected, in the autumn of last year. 
At that time they expected that their capital expenditure 
in 1956 would be about 17 per cent higher than in 1955. 
Now they expect it to be about 20 per cent higher—18 per 
cent higher on plant and machinery, and 32 per cent higher 
on buildings. 

About a third of these companies had revised their esti- 
mates of expenditure on plant, machinery and vehicles 
upwards, and about a quarter downwards ; a third, again, 
revised their estimates of expenditure on building upwards, 
but only about a fifth revised building estimates downwards. 
The remainder did not alter their forecasts—largely, 
perhaps, because in most big and medium-sized companies 
one annual forecast of expenditure is made during a year 
and not revised, even if rises in price or changes in the speed 
of investment cause the rate of actual expenditure on invest- 
ment to move out of line with this capital budget. When 
the idea of asking businesses what they expected to invest 
in future was first propounded, it was suggested that the 
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revision of forecasts, quite apart from its bearing on what 
actually might be spent later, might offer a useful indicator 
of the changing state of confidence among the businessmen 
who have to take investment decisions. In practice, the 
formal time-table of budgeting in the big businesses that 
dominate this sample—and perhaps the fact that business- 
men nowadays take some time to change their minds—may 
tend to nullify this extra usefulness that was claimed for the 
investment thermometer. 

The April inquiry also showed that in the first quarter 
of this year total capital expenditure by these companies 
was 25 per cent higher than in the first quarter of 1955, 
though 14 per cent lower than in the last quarter of last 
year. Expenditure on building was indeed 43 per cent 
higher—which might suggest that a comparable hump in 
expenditure on plant and machinery, which in these months 
was 20 per cent higher, has still to follow. Nobody yet 
knows how seasonal capital expenditure may be. Moreover, 
these figures of actual investment are all at current prices, 
the rise in which will have accounted for some of the 
increase. If they are to be properly construed, the Board of 
Trade will have to supply some price indices for capital 
goods along with these figures of total expenditure to help 
the layman understand their significance. 


The Conversion Plan 


T last the market has seen the Government’s plan for 
A converting the £824 million of 24 per cent War Bonds 
1954-56. The picture will be of greater clarity at the end 
of next week when the offer expires. At first glance the 
Operation seems tailored to support the idea that the 
Treasury and the Bank of England must hold a hand at 
least as strong as can be expected of them at a time when 
the market itself is far from strong. The fact of not making 
a cash issue—it is a straight offer of conversion into a new 
44 per cent stock—looks as though the Government 1s 
expecting to have to make no further cash issue for the 
repayment of the maturing stock and that the way may 
now be left clear for other borrowers. A tentative guess is 
that the Exchequer needs a little over £500 million of 
acceptances and that including the departments’ holdings it 
may control nearly half the outstanding £824 million. 

The issue—a 4} per cent conversion stock dated 1962 
plus a cash payment of {1 10s. per £100 stock—gives 4 
redemption yield of £4 16s. 3d. per cent provided the 
maturing stock can be bought at 99#4. This seems to fit into 
the middle range of the short-dated gilt-edged list. After 
the announcement the Government broker’s buying policy 
of the maturing 24 per cent National War bonds now quoted 
ex interest was only moderately vigorous. This was prob- 
ably a matter of tactics. A few purchases of the maturing 
stock, possibly for death duty purposes, caused it to touch 
par, but later the market price settled down near the 
figure of 9934 at which it was believed the Government 
broker is prepared to take the stock. 

That the stock should find it way into his hands and 
that holders, including big industrial companies and per- 
haps some of the financial institutions, should replace 
their holdings with other issues shorter dated than the 
six-year stock now offered seems inevitable and will not 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Reserve Regiment of Women 


N the middle of June only 223,000 
people were registered as unemployed 
») Great Britain, 15,000 fewer than on 
May 14th. Unemployment as a percent- 

e of the estimated total number of 
employees was down to only 1 per cent, 
the same percentage as a year before. 
\t the end of May there were 23,008,000 
people in civil employment, 20,000 more 
than a month earlier. These figures 
though recorded before any major sack- 
ings took place in the car industry) 
might be taken to mean that during the 
twelve months to June disinflation had 
no effect at all on employment. 

In fact, they do not. Seasonal fluc- 
tuations in business inevitably mask the 
real trends of employment and unem- 
ployment. Moreover, even allowing for 
these, the trends of civil employment (a 
total that unavoidably includes people 
temporarily stopped) and of the number 
of wholly unemployed people do not 
correspond quite as closely as one might 
expect. The almost negligible growth 
in registered unemployment during 
recent months has tended to understate 
the extent to which industry has been 
reducing its total labour force. 

Rough adjustments for seasonal fiuc- 
tuations in employment and unem- 
ployment, based on the pattern of 
employment in recent years, suggest that 
the peak in employment during the 1955 
boom came in November-December last 
year. Since that peak, if the seasonal 
changes are ironed out, the total numbers 
in civil employment probably declined 
by 60,000 or more ; but the seasonally 
corrected total of people wholly unem- 
ployed has risen by only about 35-40,000. 
Nearly 40 per cent of the people whom 
industry is doing without have not 
registered as unemployed. 

This discrepancy appears to be a tiny 
reflection of a far more important 
development in the British labour force 
during the last six or seven years—its 
growth by about a million more people 
than were expected. Since 1948, the 
working population in Britain has grown 
by about 1,200,000 people, but compara- 
tively few of these have come from the 
“natural growth ” of the total population 
of working ages. The great majority of 
the extra workers have been women of 
all ages who had hitherto not gone out 
to work ; and a sizeable number of the 
men over 60 who might have been 
expected to retire during the period 
stayed on, 

The underlying statistics are not easy 
‘o assemble for the whole period of this 
growth in the labour force, but Tabie 1 
tives a broad analysis of the increase in 
Working population between “1951 and 
1955. The “natural” change in the 
Working population, which is calculated 





by assuming that the same proportion of 
men and women in each age group con- 
tinue to go out to work, would have 
Suggested a net growth of only about 
77,000 during these four years, an actual 
decline in the working population of 
women being offset by a growth in the 
male working population. In fact, the 
number of men working increased more 
than was expected; and there was a 
large increase in the number of women 
working, not a decrease. So the net 
increase in the total labour force was 
about nine times what had been pre- 
dicted. 

A higher proportion of all women, 
therefore, have been going out to work ; 
and of these, more and more have been 
married women. In May 1950, 40 per 
cent of all women employees in Britain 
were married; in May 1955, married 
women accounted for 48 per cent of a 
significantly larger total. 

It seems reasonable to assume that this 
fringe of extra married women (some of 
them part-time), and of men who had 
delayed their retirement, explain why the 
unemployment figures have not gone up 
as much as total employment has gone 
down since the end of last year. These 
are the people who tend to be laid off 
first; and a significant proportion of 
them do not go on the dole. This could, 
obviously, continue for some time: 
there are 3} million married women in 
jobs, and some 550,000 men over 65. 

This “increased absorption of the 
population into paid jobs” has played a 
significant part in the growth of national 
output during recent years. In prin- 
ciple, it is a “once for all” addition, 
though the growth in the proportion of 
women who go out to work has gone on 
for a long time and may well continue. 


In the last few years of boom, a 
hidden reserve of labour flexibility has 
thus been introduced into a nominally 
“fully employed ” British economy that 
had little apparent prospect of “ natural 
increase” in working population ; the 
same thing has occurred in several other 
European economies that appeared to 
have exhausted all their reserves of 
labour to increase output. But in a 
period of credit restraint and other 
measures to reduce inflation, this flexi- 
bility in the size of the total labour force 
means that figures of unemployment will 
tend to lag behind and understate actual 
cuts in the total labour force. Figures 
of employment, not of unemployment, 
are the best measure of how disinflation 
affects the labour market. 


WHERE THE EXTRA PEOPLE 
CAME FROM. 


(Changes in the Working Population 
between June 1951 and Jume 1955). 
(thousands) 





} i 
Men [Women Total 


4 





Total change in work- 
ing population.. | +293 | +391 | +684 
Due to changes in 
total population | +135 | — 58/ + 77 
Due to changes in 
proportions of 


people at work.. | +158 | +449 | +607 


Changes in different 
age-groups due to 
changes in propor- 
tions of people at 








work*; 

Ages up to29 .. | + 30 + 55/ + 85 
30 - 39 .. | Nil | + 70} + 70 
40-49 .. Nil | +125 | +125 
50 - 59 .. | + 30; +133} +160 
60 - 69 .. | + 88 | + 60 +148 
70 & over. | + 10) + 6; + 16 





* These are broad estimates only: final 
figures not yet available for 1955. 
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(Continued from page 150) 
spell failure for the conversion operation. The true 
strength of the Government’s hand is that those other short- 
dated stocks into which investors will switch will have 
ultimately to come from Government holdings. In par- 
ticular the authorities are likely to be able to sell a fair 
amount of the 4 per cent Conversion Loan 1957-58. If that 
happens the conversion operation will have been a modest 
success. Therefore the modest rise that has carried up 
Consols % to 52% and the Financial Times industrial index 
2.5 to 176.7 in a week, may be understood, though it 
certainly should not be interpreted as a turn in the tide. 


Motor Outlook Unsettled 


AR output in Britain this year may well be 15 per cent 
lower than it was in 1955, on the indications so far 
—=in the region of 775,000 units as against 900,000. If so, 
there will be more short time and sackings to come. This 
week Vauxhall and several more component manufacturers 
joined the list of firms that have had to declare staff surplus. 
Like Ford and the Rootes Group, Vauxhall had so far 
managed to maintain normal running: now it has announced 
that as a result of the latest Australian import restrictions 
it will cut production schedules over the next few months, 
with the result that about 600-700 (four per cent) of its 
production staff will become redundant. The company is 
discussing with its employees’ representatives whether these 
men should be laid off or whether they can be absorbed by 
putting a rather larger number on toa shorter working week. 
Some of this last batch of redundancy warnings must 
arise from the agonising reappraisals the industry has been 
making of its sales and production prospects during the rest 
of the year. The auguries are far from good. Up to the 
end of May, the last month for which the industry’s figures 
have been published, car output was about an eighth lower 
than in the first five months of 1955. Exports were down 
by about a fifth, rather more than home-sales, which were 
§4 per cent less ; purchase tax and hire-purchase restrictions 
have meant that the industry has not been able to divert to 
the home market cars it has been unable to ship abroad. 
Stocks are higher, too ; since November, when home sales 
first started to flatten off, 10 per cent more cars—about 
40,000—have left the factories than have been sold. And 
the van and light truck markets, which many car manu- 
facturers can sometimes use to cushion declining car output, 
have not been so buoyant recently (although the heavier 
lorry: makers have been doing rather well). 

Export sales are unlikely to improve before the end of the 
year. Shipments to Western Europe are so far 25 per cent 
down on last year and shipments to Australia and New 
Zealand, which have lately accounted for two out of every 
five cars exported, are 40 per cent lower, with another 
tightening of import restrictions already announced for. this 
winter. Canada and the United States, where the industry 
has been selling rather more cars than in 1955, are not large 
enough markets to absorb the heavy declines elsewhere. 
Under disinflationary pressure the home market seems likely 
to return to the seasonal pattern of the years before the war. 
In recent years one difference from the prewar pattern has 
been that September, October and November have been a 
peak selling period. The industry hopes they will be this 
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year, too. With this week’s announcements the number of 
workers laid off by the vehicle industry and its ancillaries 
will rise to about 19,000—four per cent of the total labour 
force—and the number on short time will grow to 57,000 
or so—about 12 per cent. 


Disinflated Tyres 


HE recession in the motor industry has now reached 
several tyre manufacturers. Dunlop, which is the 
largest manufacturer with about half the industry’s total 
output of car tyres, has been working some short-time in 
the last few months. It now expects that about 500 of the 
16,000 workers at its Fort Dunlop and Speke, Liverpool, 
factories will become “ surplus to requirements ” within the 
next month or so ; 100 of them received redundancy warn- 
ings this week and both plants will close down for an extra 
week (without pay) in addition to the usual fortnight’s paid 
holiday in August. India Tyre and Rubber, the Dunlop 
subsidiary, dismissed 100 of its employees last week, and 
Michelin Tyre has switched to a 40-hour working week. 
Se far, Goodyear and Firestone, the largest firms after 
Dunlop, claim to be unaffected. 

Meanwhile all eleven manufacturing firms in the industry 
are pressing ahead with their plans to rationalise production 
and distribution of tyres by reducing further the number of 
different sizes of tyres they market. By merging some 
of the latest sizes of low pressure tyres with similar sizes of 
tyres originally designed for higher pressures the industry 
will cut the number of different sizes it makes from just over 
a hundred to about 85. This is still many times more than 
the 19 distinct sizes manufactured in the United States, 
but cars are replaced much less quickly here and tyre 
makers have to cater for a larger range of old cars, more 
varied in size than most of the American automobiles. The 
British manufacturers intend to switch to the new group 
markings as existing stocks of the present single-mark tyres 
are exhausted, but the present decline in new car sales may 
make this process rather longer than some of the firms 


expected. 


Towards Dearer Mortgages 


6 be whole structure of building society interest rates is 
now almost certain to move upwards in response to 


the increase in rates that the Halifax society is planning. 


_ Present intentions in the Building Societies Association are 


to raise in October the recommended share interest from 
the present 3 per cent net to a maximum of 3} per cent net, 
to bring deposit interest up to a maximum of 3 per cent net, 
and to raise, after decent notice, the charge for new owner- 
occupier mortgages from the present usual 5} per cent to a 
minimum of 6 per cent. These rates would be in line with 
what the Halifax society is believed to intend. But the 
Halifax, it is thought, will bring its increase in share interest 
into force at the beginning of next month. The larger 
societies regard the change with reluctance, but essential for 
the cohesion of the movement after the withdrawal of the 
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How much does it cost 


to collect your money? 


Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 
them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 
Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 


other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 


What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 


small, the medium and the large organisation. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Lid., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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The case of Cosmopolites sordidus . . 
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Bananas are one of Cuba’s basic 
harvests, yet few of the plantations 
have at some time or another escaped 
the destructive attentions of the 
banana root borer, C. sordidus. 

This large weevil lays its eggs in the 
stems of the plants at or just below 
ground level. As soon as they hatch, 
the grubs tunnel into the base of the 
stem, often penetrating below ground 
into the rhizome. Eventually the 
weakened stems fall by their own 
weight, or are brought down by the 
first strong wind. Uncontrolled 
infestation usually means the complete 
destruction of the plantation. 

The economic control of banana 
root borer — so long considered to be 
impossible — has now been achieved 
by the use of aldrin, one of the more 
recent Shell insecticides. Worked into 
the soil, either before planting or 
around established plants, aldrin has 
all the power and persistence needed to 
kill these pests at low cost. 

Aldrin is now in general use 
throughout Cuba and, applied at 2 lbs. 
per acre, gives full protéction against 
banana root borer. 

Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin . . . these three 
advanced insecticides developed by Shell are 
complementary to each other. Between them 
they control most of the major insect pests 
which menace agricultural production and 
public health throughout the world. Have 
you an urgent pest problem in your area ? 


insecticides for world-wide use 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, B.C.3, England 
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Halifax society from the association and its new competitive 
move in interest rates. 


Two questions remained under discussion as this edition 
of The Economist went to press. What should the charge 
on existing mortgages be ? And should borrowers again 
be given the option of extending the lives of their mortgages 
instead of increasing their total monthly payments? On 
the first issue it is believed that the Halifax society is con- 
templating a rate of about §¢ per cent on old mortgages. 
The second issue must be much more difficult to resolve. 
As mortgage interest rates have been raised the large 
majority of borrowers have chosen to lengthen the terms of 
their mortgages rather than increase their monthly pay- 
ments. By so doing they avoid the immediate impact of 
dearer money ; they reduce the flow of lendable capital 
flowing back to the societies for new mortgage lending ; and 
in the short run, they positively gain from the squeeze 
because the proportion of the monthly payment that is 
interest, and therefore qualifies for income tax relief, rises, 
while the part that represents repayment of capital falls. 


Super Petrol for Super Cars 


HELL-MEX and BP put their third brand of petrol on 
S sale this week-end, at 4s. 11d. a gallon. This is a high- 
grade petrol ostensibly for cars with highly tuned engines ; 
there has been some speculation since it was announced 
Jast month about how much the minority of motorists who 
need such a petrol would be asked to pay for it. It turns 
out to be 3d. a gallon dearer than the most expensive petrol 
hitherto on the market, Esso Extra. The new petrol is 
rated at 100 Octane, measured by the “ research” method. 


The composition of petrols has altered and improved 
considerably since brands came back in 1953. At that time 
the commercial grade was about 76 octane, the majority 
of premium grades were in the region of 90 octane, and 
the top grade marketed by Esso, which has always followed 
a 3-brand policy, was 93 octane. Today, Esso Extra, at 
4s. 8d. a gallon, is between 96 and 97 octane, with the 
other premium petrols, costing 1d. less, close on its heels. 
Esso’s “ mixture” grade, costing 4s. 4}d., is about 88 
octane. Even commercial grades at 4s. 1d. a gallon, are 
now somewhere between 78 and 79 octane. 


The reasoning behind the new 100 octane petrol is that 
while existing brands are adequate for engines with reason- 
ably high compression ratios, some engines with ratios of 
about 8.5 to 1 or more need a fuel somewhere between the 
best that can be bought at the pumps and the 6s. a gallon 
Grand Prix racing mixtures that are beyond anything that 
normally passes as petrol. 


The British motorist’s belief that nothing but the best 
is good enough for the family car has boosted sales of 
Premium petrols well above the anticipated levels and com- 
mercial petrols have been correspondingly difficult to sell, 
in spite of a price range for motor spirit that is wider than 
in most other European countries. Regent has threatened 
to introduce a similar petrol of 100 octane but nothing 1s 
yet known about its plans. Esso has announced the intro- 
duction of a new, comparable grade: whether this will 
involve it in running four pumps or dropping one of the 
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company’s established brands is not yet known. Esso has 
reaped considerable benefit from consistently following a 
3-pump policy. 


New Atomic Power Stations 


f te Minister of Fuel has approved the Central 
Electricity Authority’s plan to put up its first atomic 
power station at Bradwell in Essex and work on site prepara- 
tion will start soon, Tenders for the station will be 
submitted by industry’s four design teams by the end of 
September and it is hoped that the contracts will be awarded 
before the end of the year so that construction can start 
next summer. Bradwell is one of two atomic stations that 
the CEA hopes to order during the next few months ; the 
second is intended for Berkeley, on the Severn Estuary. 
The electricity authority faces difficulties in choosing atomic 
sites. Logically, they can be close to areas of heavy power 
consumption, being no longer tied to the coal fields ; the 
sites for them must be capable of carrying immensely heavy 
structures ; like other big stations, they need vast amounts 
of water ; and for safety reasons the early stations are best 
placed in fairly isolated districts. Such sites are more easily 
found in Scotland, where a third station is to be started 
near Glasgow, but the biggest markets for extra power are 
in the south. So four design teams will be competing for 
three prizes. 

The white paper on electricity supplies published by the 
Northern Ireland government underlines a commercial 
difficulty that lies in the way of atomic power in Ulster. It 
would have suited Ulster to make an early start so that a 
station could be brought into commission in about 1960. 
But a 200,000 kW station (which is what the new atomic 
engineering groups can offer) would represent 30 per cent 
of Ulster’s total generating capacity and even a temporary 
failure, says the white paper, would cause a breakdown in 
the public supply. Moreover, atomic power stations, with 
their high capital and low running costs, are best suited for 
base load operation, and the base load in Ulster is “ of the 
order of only 60,000 kW, and it would not be possible 
either to provide full economic working for an atomic station 
of 200,000 kW nor an average load factor of the proportions 
assumed (75 per cent or more) in the more favourable esti- 
mates of unit costs of production.” So Ulster will not start 
building an atomic power station until the early 1960s, by 
which time, it is expected, the load may have broadened to 
carry such a station. 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The sixth quarterly issue will shortly be available. 
Full details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whiteball 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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Banks’ Investment Depreciation 


HE season of bank interim dividends has produced no 
T surprises. The clearing banks have all maintained 
their payments, and those of the “big three” discount 
houses have been in line with last year’s experience. The 
Union Discount, the only one of the three that maintained 
its dividend in 1955, has repeated its last year’s interim, 
and so has the National Discount, which last year reduced 
the final from 7 to § per cent ; Alexanders, which last year 
cut its final from 83 to 3} per cent, has now reduced its 
interim from 37 to 2} per cent. 

Despite the further fall that has occurred in the gilt-edged 
market during the past half-year, none of the six clearing 
banks that had adhered to the practice of writing down 
investments to market value has found it necessary to break 
this rule. Three of the four big banks that last year were 
showing their government securities above market value 
have, however, now disclosed larger depreciation than at 
end-December. Barclay’s depreciation has widened from 
£15.2 to £16.4 million (3.8 per cent) and the Westminster’s 
from nearly £9 to nearly £10 million (4 per cent), while 
Lloyd’s has risen rather sharply, from £8 to £13 million 
(44 per cent). The Midland’s balance sheet is not yet 
available. 

As expected, all the balance sheets show a substantial net 
decline in advances from the peaks of mid-1955 but an 
increase by comparison with end-1955. The end-June total 
will also show a sharp increase on that for the May make-up, 
but this comparison is seriously distorted by inflation at the 
half-year-end of extraneous items that are grouped with 
advances proper. The real trend is probably still upwards, 
but not so sharply as these figures superficially suggest. 
Despite this trend, several banks show a further strengthen- 
ing of liquidity, and almost all the liquidity ratios are signifi- 

ntly above the low figures shown at mid-1955. Of the 
four big banks whose accounts are so far available, Barclays 
shows the highest ratio, at 34.7 per cent. In the whole 
group of the banks, the highest ratios are those of Martins 
(39.3 per cent) and Glyn Mills (47 per cent)—but this last 
bank is subject to rather special influences. 


Exports Still High 


HE high rate of British exports was maintained last 

month. The value was {276.1 million fob. That was 
£7-7 million lower than the record total in May, but if 
the May figure is reduced by the value of the Empress of 
Britain (£54 million), the drop in June was only about 
£2 million. Both months included about {23 million 
worth of silver bullion repaid to the United States. The 
monthly average of £272 million for the second quarter 
showed a sharp rise of § per cent on the first quarter, and 
the total for the first six months, at £1,591.3 million, 
showed an even sharper rise of 14 per cent—{198.5 million 
—on the same period of 1955. The six months’ compari- 
son, however, exaggerates the real increase. The Board 
of Trade points out that exports in the first half of 1955 
were on balance reduced by strikes, the delays caused by 
the sporadic strikes in May and June more than offsetting 
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the shipments carried over into 1955 from the October 1954 
dock strike. Moreover, export prices have risen by roughly 
64 per cent between those periods. Imports in June rose 
quite sharply by £11.1 million to £340.3 million cif. The 
explanation of that unexpected increase must await the 
detailed returns ; they may, however, show that arrivals 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
£ million——monthly averages or calendar months. 








Imports Exports |Re-exports| Trade 

c.if. f.0.b. f.o.b. deficit 

1955 Ist qtr... 335-1 247-3 10-6 77:1 
2ad ,, 299-8 217-0 8-2 74-6 

ied * 4. ee 327-1 243-2 9-5 74°3 

4th ,, «. 334°3 261-0 11-2 62-1 
1956 Ist qtr... 328-3 258-4 13-6 56-2 
Zad® .. oe 331-0 272-0 13-1 45°8 
May .... 329-1 283-8 13-5 31°9 
June* ... 340-3 276-1 12-2 52-0 

















* Provisional. 


from Baltic countries and Australia have now made good 
the interruption of shipments early this year. Total imports 
in the first six months, at {1,977.7 million, were {74.6 
million (four per cent) higher than in the same period of 
1955, when imports were also reduced by strikes. With 
re-exports {1.3 million lower in June at {12.2 million, the 
gross visible trade deficit rose sharply by £20.1 million to 
£52 million, almost the same as the average for the 
previous five months. The total deficit in the first half of 
1956 was £306 million, almost one-third smaller than in 
the same period of last year. 


Competition in Civil Aircraft 


UARDED optimism in the House of Lords on Wednes- 

day about the “ tremendous body of brain and effort ” 
being put into discussions about a new British airliner 
contrasted oddly with an unusually sour view of the chance: 
of selling British civil aircraft to foreign airlines which was 
put forward by Mr George Edwards in London last week. 
Mr Edwards, who is managing director of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, can claim to be one of this country’s mor: 
successful designers: orders for his Viscount airliner no. 
stand at 327. But he admitted that the two American 
manufacturers, Douglas and Boeing, have now such a su>- 
stantial lead in orders for big jet airliners of the type 
suitable for North Atlantic operation that there was 10 
point in any British company attempting to break into this 
market and compete with them, unless it could offer some:- 
thing completely new. By “new,” Mr Edwards meant : 
supersonic airliner, which he suggested might take between 
10 and 12 years to develop. 

The Minister of Transport, Mr Watkinson, speaking 09 
the same occasion as Mr Edwards, showed that the gover" 
ment had at Jast recognised the limitations of the British 
aircraft industry’s resources. Both the British air corpo 
ations and the independent airlines, he said, must make '' 
plain to the industry that if they cannot get the equipme™! 
they want from British factories they would buy it ¢!s:- 
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TODAY’S MOST MODERN fueller, whose design 
was originated by The British Petroleum Com- 
pany, is here seen servicing a B.E.A. Viscount. 

The BP Aviation Service is a familiar friend 
of many of the world’s most famous airlines. 














BP SERVES THE AIRLINES 


Its green and yellow fuellers are seen on run- 
ways all over the globe. 

In the air, on land and at sea, BP products 
and BP research are speeding the pace of 
progress. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Motor Spirit and BP Energol ' Visco-static' Motor Oil 
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Familiar figures on large power station sites, and at industrial steam 
plants up and down the country and overseas, are the “ Buttercups "— 
John Thompson’s yellow-helmeted erectors who install water tube boiler 


plant and all the auxiliary equipment designed and manufactured by 
John Thompson Group companies. 


With more than a century of boilermaking behind 
them, John Thompson Group companies design, manufacture and install 
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complete steam-raising plant, large and small, and are now among ‘OHN 
the foremost manufacturers of plant for Nuclear Power. THOMPSON 
GROUP 
: 
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JOHN THOMPSON LTD. WOLVERHAMPTON 
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where. This relatively new view of airline-industry rela- 
tions, Mr Watkinson later told the House of Commons, is 
the result of changes in world air transport during the last 
six months. But is Mr Edwards’s solution of breaking into 
fresh ground the right policy for the industry ? American 
practice would hardly suggest that it is. The sharpest 
competition that Mr Edwards has had to meet in selling 
his big Vanguard airliner to foreign operators is from 
new American medium-range jet airliners of much shorter 
range than the big trans-Atlantic airliners that are virtually 
carbon copies of the Comet IV. The fact that de Havilland 
in this country and SNCASE in France both have medium- 
range jet airliners in production has not discouraged three 
American manufacturers from putting their own medium- 
range jets on the drawing board. The existence of three 
powerful turbo-prop airliners in Britain has not persuaded 
Lockheed in America to keep out of the turbo-prop market. 


Financing Rayon’s New Growth 


EVERAL material errors in the leading article under this 
heading in last week’s issue of The Economist call for 
apology and correction. British Celanese makes acetate, 
not viscose. The slackening that Sir John Hanbury- 
Williams apprehends in Courtaulds’ exports to the United 
States this year concerns staple fibre and not, as was sug- 
gested, the special yarns used for tyres. Thirdly, Courtaulds 
have spent £70 million on capital expansion in the past 
ten years. The parent company’s capital expenditure is 
expected to reach its peak in the current financial year ; for 
the group, this year’s expenditure, Sir John expects, will 
be “ very substantial.” Sir John did not put any figure on 
future capital schemes, but he did emphasise the fact that a 
company such as Courtaulds must constantly incur large- 
scale expenditure to keep up to date and expand its business; 
and he showed that resort to the capital market had so far 
been avoided only by drawing upon gilt-edged investments 
and retaining in the business “a large proportion” of the 


group’s net earnings. 


Start of the Tin Scheme 


HE stage is now set for the operation of the International 

Tin agreement, the third international commodity 
Scheme intioduced since the war. The agreement came 
into force on July rst, and the International Tin Council 
has held its first meeting. As more than two years have 
passed since the scheme was drawn up, it is worth recalling 
its objectives and methods. Tin is traditionally subject 
t. sharp fluctuations in production and price. Tin 
would be in surplus now were it not for the strategic 
purchases of the United States, and those purchases, 
which have continued far longer than was envisaged, 
are expected to end this year. The producing countries, 
Particularly the three largest—Malaya, Indonesia and 
Bolivia—are all highly dependent on tin and would be 
hard hit if normal market prices were allowed to operate. 
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Nor would that be in the real interests of consuming 
countries. The tin scheme is therefore designed to regulate 
production, and to hold price fluctuations within a given 
range. 

The producing countries will initially contribute 15,000 
tons of tin to a buffer stock, and make two subsequent 
contributions of 5,000 tons, not less than 25 per cent of 
which must be the equivalent in cash. When the buffer 
stock holds 10,000 tons of tin metal or more, exports can 
be restricted. The price range has a floor of £640 a ton 
for spot tin and a ceiling of £880, and is subdivided into 

three equal zones. 
TIN PRICES* AND whens ptme on 

THE TIN SCHEME’S RANGE | the London Metal 

E per ton Exchange is below 


SAAS . 640 a ton the 
May 
B00 IMAM GG 













manager of the 
buffer stock must 
buy tin if he has 
cash; when it is 
above {880 a ton 
he must sell tin if 
he has tin. When 
the price is in the 
lower third of the 
range he is allowed 
to buy, and he 
may sell when it is in the upper third ; when it is in the 
middle of the range he will neither buy nor sell unless 
the council decides otherwise. 

At its meeting in London last week the council considered 
that supply and demand will be in approximate balance 
this year, and decided that the producers’ initia! contribu- 
tions should be due on September 15th. The producers 
intend to make their contributions mainly in cash. As these 
must be made not later than three months after the due 
date, the manager of the buffer stock will have funds to 
support the market, if necessary, from the middle of Decem- 
ber onwards. The scheme starts with three points in its 
favour. It covers all the producing countries except 
Thailand ; it enjoys the good will, but not the participation, 
of the United States, the largest consuming country ; and 
the market price is within the middle third of the range. 
Prices have fluctuated sharply in the past week, closing on 
Thursday at £749 a ton for cash tin. 
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Bermuda Rig 


HE use of Bermuda as a domicile for shipping manage- 

ment has been examined by several big groups. Com- 
pared with other flags of convenience such as Panama or 
Liberia, Bermuda has the important advantage that it does 
not involve leaving the Commonwealth. The ships can 
be registered in London and fly the “red duster.” London 
and Overseas Tankers, the new 50 per cent owned offshoot 
of London and Overseas Freighters is making use of 
Bermuda, and at this week’s meeting of the parent com- 
pany, the chairman, Mr Basil Mavroleon, gave some further 
indication of his plans. The new tanker company is 
incorporated in Bermuda and its seat of management will 
be there. Half its ordinary capital will be held by London 
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and Overseas Freighters, the other half by a group of 
financial institutions headed by Philip Hill Higginson and 
Co. The company intends to build four tankers, two at 
a British yard and two at a Swedish yard for delivery 
between 1958 and 1961. London and Overseas Freighters’ 
own plans of expansion will not be affected by the change, 
and the new company’s tankers will be London registered 
and British officered. 

Mr Mavroleon did not discuss the tax advantages of this 
move. In fact, the new company will save British income 
tax and profits tax on such of its profits as it leaves in 
Bermuda and the Bermudan tax is merely nominal. On 
the other hand, it will lose the benefit of investment allow- 
ances. To tilt the balance in favour of Bermuda the new 
company must therefore be intending to reinvest a high 
proportion of its earnings there and to remit, at least in the 
early stages, a small proportion of them. Mr Mavroleon 
seemed to support that view when he described the venture 
as “a long term project as yet in its infancy.” It cannot 
have been an easy decision. The amount of tax relief that 
the parent company (also a growing business) has enjoyed 
through initial allowances and investment allowances 
together is large. Last year investment allowances reduced 
its tax charge by £189,310 to a net figure of £165,000. 


Problems for the Cinemas 


AST year’s fall in cinema attendances cannot be attributed 
wholly to a fine summer following a wet one. Attend- 
ances in the Associated British Picture circuit fell by 4.8 
per cent, compared with 7 per cent for the country as a 
whole. The larger cinemas equipped with modern screens 
and techniques, on which ABPC has spent £813,512 in 
the last two years, suffered less than the smaller ones. . Yet 
in the year to March 31st ABPC’s trading profits, after 
providing for a loss of about £100,000 in ABC Television, 
fell from £2,988,093 to {2,024,948 and though the ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 20 per cent the 10 per cent 
bonus added to this dividend in 1954-55 was not repeated. 
Instead the emphasis is upon reserve appropriations and 
after writing back £650,000 from general reserve £750,000 
is transferred to the new “ television contingencies reserve.” 
Unless there is “ a material improvement in trading con- 
ditions,” Sir Philip Warter, the chairman of ABPC, does 
not think that the results for the current year will compare 
favourably with the 1955-56 figures. Costs are rising and 
cinema attendances between March and June were “con- 
siderably below” the corresponding figures last year. 
ABPC is meeting the threat by concentrating investment 
on the most profitable aspects of film exhibition ; it is com- 
pleting its programme of installing wide screens and it is 
buying, building and modernising cinemas, notably the 
larger ones. It is doing more than this. Commercial tele- 
vision, one of the cinema’s direct competitors, at the moment 
represents only a tiny fraction of the business of a company 
which has invested over £22 million in cinema properties 
and equipment. But ABPC is putting much greater 
emphasis on these television interests. Losses here, Sir 
Philip says, are “inevitable” and the difficulties are “ very 
real” but he is confident that ultimately commercial tele- 
vision will make “ an important contribution ” to the success 
of ABPC. The company has had to accept the risk of 
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adding to a business where profits are declining interests 
whose eventual profitability still has to be proved. No one 
doubts the courage of this decision but no one should 
minimise the difficulties of the next few critical years, 


Changing Sources of Local Finance 


: en switch in Treasury policy on local authority financ- 
ing introduced in the autumn budget is proving 
remarkably successful. Mr Butler, the then Chancellor, 
enjoined the Public Works Loan Board to lend only when 
it was satisfied that the authorities could borrow privately 
on their own credit—and then to lend at rates comparable 
to those payable in the market by authorities of good stand- 
ing. The first results of the new regime have been given 
in the past week by the annual report of the PWLB, and 
by Mr Henry Brooke, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
in the debate on the bill to cut the new limit on the Board’s 
advances from £500 million to £300 million. 

The figures tell the story. Before the end of last October, 
advances by the Board were running at around £7 million 
a week ; since then, they have been around £4 million a 
week. They dropped from £132.6 million in the July- 
September quarter of last year to £76.7 million in the final 
quarter, {63.7 million in January-March this year and 
to only £374 million in the latest quarter. Loans approved 
fell from £412 million in the year to end-March, 1955, 
to £224 million in the latest year. 

Part of this reduction in Treasury lending has doubtless 
been associated with a fall in local expenditures ; but the 
bulk has been offset, as intended, by borrowing in the 
market. Issues in the stock market have risen strongly, not- 
withstanding the unpropitious conditions ; in the first half 
of 1956 they reached £374 million (including private plac- 
ings). Substantial loans have been secured from the trustee 
savings banks—in 1955 they were running at about 
£500,000 a week, and at November 2oth authorities’ out- 
standing loans from the banks had reached £163 million. 
The biggest single source of local finance now, however, 
is the private mortgage market. Mr Brooke endorsed none 
of the various private estimates of the amount, but he sug- 
gested that in coming months the authorities “‘ may not find 
it so easy to borrow in the mortgage market as they have 
in the past few months.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Dutch exchange authorities have this week 
announced a substantial extension in the free international 
use of the guilder. Hitherto, the currency has been freely 
transferable only within the currency areas of the countries 


participating in the European arbitrage scheme. The 


area in which guilder payments can be made without refer- 
ence to the Netherlands Bank is now to be extended to 
most Middle Eastern countries, Afghanistan, Siam and 
the Sudan. 


* 


American copper producers have at last cut their price 
by 6 cents to 40 cents a Ib (£320 a ton). In London prices 
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What the Wright brothers’ plane 





was to the Montgolfier balloon 





Once or twice in a century, the curve of pro- 
gress takes a sudden upward sweep. 

Today, titanium — at last harnessed to 
Practical needs —opens up vast new fields of 
development for the progressive engineers. 

Aircraft designers have been among the first 
to employ titanium’s special properties, par- 
ticularly its high strength-to-weight ratio and 
its outstanding resistance to corrosion. They 


Titanium 
is to the 


metals of today 


have found in it the answer to some of their 
most exacting problems. It may provide the 
answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from titanium 
and its alloys. For full technical information 
about this remarkable new metal, write for the 
booklet ‘“‘Wrought Titanium ’’. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S8.W.1 
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have rallied sharply, cash copper closing on Thursday at 
£299 a ton. Lead has also risen quite sharply, closing at 


£115 a ton for prompt metal. 


* 


Albert E. Reed intends to make offers for all the shares 
of Colthrop Board and Paper Mills and of Cropper and 
Company. The basis is: for every five ordinary shares 
of Colthrop, six “A” ordinary shares in Reed, for every 
2. preference shares in Cropper, 13 “ A” ordinary shares 
in Reed, for every two ordinary shares in Cropper, five 
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“A” ordinary shares in Reed. Both Cropper and Reed 
already have substantial shareholding in Colthrop which 


supplies the bulk of Cropper’s raw materials. 
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In the first 26 weeks of the year inland coal consumption 








Company Notes 





ENGLISH SEWING COTTON. 
Mr Leslie Shaw, the chairman of English 
Sewing Cotton, describes the outlook for 
the Lancashire textile industry as “ bleak ” 
and he refers to “conditions of near- 
slump ” in the industry.. To meet these 
conditions English Sewing Cotton, like 
other Lancashire companies, is broaden- 
ing its basis. The company does a big 
export business and it has had to establish 
manufacturing units abroad. At home it 
has acquired Lilford and Amalgamated 
Weavers and, more recently, Hollins Mill. 
It has closed down this company’s spin- 
ning and weaving unit and has concen- 
trated. upon building up its merchant 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit........ 1,350,569 1,072,000 
Dividends ...s.scec0 464,577 464,459 
Depreciation ........ 251,994 321,625 
TORRONE  coaiaone ners 834,094 664,240 
Nt IROOMNE cna ncnte 679,719 525,585 
Non-recurring credits. 25,417 435,071f 
Ordinary dividends... 282,500 287,500 
Retained profits. ..... 278,951 601,149 
Cons. balance sheet* :— 

Net fixed assets....... 2,868,085 3,983,370 
Shares in American 

(eee 4,465,268 4,465,268 
Net current assets.... 3,276,441 3,807,643 
AE ee 4,378,562 5,551,798 
Liquid assets ........ 712,383 354,192 
Bank overdrafts...... 182,626 1,231,874 
Minority interests..... 3,444  686,922+ 
ee, ORE EP Et ee 4,802,107 5,807,698 
Ordinary capital...... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
* Excluding American Thread. t* The increase 


represents the preference capital of Hollins Mill. 
t Arising largely from the settlement of EPT 
claims. 


“ 


converting business “to provide a useful 
channel of distribution of cloth and yarn 
production.” English Electric Cotton is 
not seeking complete vertical integration, 
but through the purchase of Hollins Mill 
it hopes to integrate its merchanting 
activities. Although the profits from this 
side of the business are not as high as the 
directors would like and margins_are con- 
tracting, “a great deal of effort is being 
put into improvement of products and 
marketing which should yield results in 
the future.” 

On the spinning side of the business 
margins are poor. The group has com- 
pleted its major re-equipment schemes 
but “much remains to be done to secure 


full exploitation of the new machinery 
and techniques.” Much of the re-equip- 
ment was carried out at lower costs than 
are ruling today; and Mr Shaw confesses 
that “ there is little prospect of making re- 
equipment pay on present machine costs.” 
Margins are also poor in the weaving 
division but the group is pursuing “a 
vigorous policy of rehabilitation and re- 
equipment primarily to ensure adequate 
quality standards”. A similar policy has 
been followed in building up a small but 
expanding business in synthetic yarns and 
fabrics. 

However much stockholders welcome 
this policy of diversification, they must 
realise it all costs money, whether that 
money goes in re-equipment or in buying 
up other businesses. The parent company 
at the end of last year had an overdraft of 
£981,006 and its subsidiaries (excluding 
American Thread) one of £250,868. The 
group’s contracts for capital expenditure 
came to £537,987, of which £510,743 re- 
lated to the parent company, at the end 
of the year. Last year its trading profits 
fell from £1,330,569 to £1,072,000; the 
dividends it received from American 
Thread were unchanged even though that 
company had “a better year” in which 
its net earnings rose $953,000 to $1,328,000. 
The yield on English Sewing Cotton’s £1 
stock units on the maintained dividend of 
124 per cent and at the current price of 
23s. 3d. is 10} per cent. 


* 


HOUSE OF FRASER. Like 
Great Universal Stores, the House of 
Fraser, of which Mr Hugh Fraser is chair- 
man, buys small kindred businesses and 
moulds them into its empire. In the year 
to January 31st last, the House of Fraser 
bought all the issued capital of the two 
retail drapers, Forresters (Outfitters) and 
Isaac Benzie, and the property and trading 
assets of another draper, Watt and Milne. 
These acquisitions and further expendi- 
ture on construction by another subsidiary, 
Binns, are reflected in the rise in the gross 
book value of heritable properties from 
£2,639,744 to £3,141,626. Bonds and 
debentures secured on these properties 
have fallen slightly, from £1,413,025 to 


rose by about two million tons, while production rose by 
only about 1} million tons, a million tons of this extra coa! 
coming from the opencast sites. Imports of foreign coal 
were down by more than 2} million tons. Coal stocks a: 
the beginning of July, however, were still about four million 
tons higher than at the same time last year. 


£1,324,975, while the net current assets of 
the House of Fraser group have fallen by 
£291,596 to £3,684,825. 

Capital available either to buy more 
businesses or to build new stores is less 
plentiful than it was. The Treasury has 
refused the company permission to raise 
a £500,000 mortgage on Binns’ Middles- 
brough store to finance its construction. 
This mortgage was negotiated over a year 
ago, but in view of the credit squeeze the 
directors have not renewed the applica- 
tion to borrow the money. They say that 
the group’s net liquid assets “are ade- 
quate for all company purposes at present 
contemplated.” The company is 
increase its authorised capital to {5 
million by creating 13 million §s. shares, 
but apart from roo per cent scrip issue ot 
4,698,146 “A” shares already announced, 
the directors have no immediate plans ‘o 
issue any of the new capital. In creating 
these shares, the company has introduced 
heavily geared voting rights. The “A” 
ordinary shareholder will be entitled ‘to 
only one vote for 20 shares, while the 
ordinary shareholder is entitled to one 
vote for each share held. 

Tugnover and profits have risen. The 
report does not show how much of the 
increase in trading profits (from 
£1,556,932 to £1,913,561) is due to the 
inclusion of the new subsidiaries, but i 
seems reasonably certain, in view of the 
size of the new acquisitions, thdt the sales 
and earnings of the older members of the 
group have improved. Mr Fraser say 
that “trading experience of the group 1° 
the current year to date has been very 
favourable both as regards volume 0 
business and net earnings.” Costs are 
rising and the group will have bigger rates 
to pay. Last year the dividend was effec- 
tively raised from 59 to 65 per cent. Wil. 
the group expand further, and if so wher: 
will the finance be found ? The group’ 
liquid assets fell last year from £2,680,4'5 
to £2,046,505 ; the cost of acquiring | 
new subsidiaries was £438,000. 


* 


FERRANTI. Less is heard among 
investors about Ferranti than the impor- 
tance of this progressive electrical busine)» 
justifies, for the simple reason that ('- 
whole of the small ordinary capital of «! 
million is privately held. All the stas- 
that the public has is in the three class<s 
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of preference stock, the service of which 
costs less than £65,000 a year net. The 

iry shareholders content themselves 
with a mere 6 per cent costing after tax 
£24.00 and all the rest of the net profit 
which was £626,366 in the year ended 
March 31st, compared with £576,605 in 

revious year, goes towards financing 
he progress of the business. 

(he company is thus one of the re- 
maining privately owned businesses where 
the proprietors limit what they take out 
ind seek to finance most of their expan- 
sion and research from retained earnings. 
Ir is not to their discredit that last year 
they did not succeed in doing so. About 
£3.3 million of additional vorking capital 
was imported in the form of bank over- 
drafts which rose from £2,821,159 to 
£6,136,183. Half the group’s gross current 
assets Of £12,397,439 are thus bank pro- 
vided. There is good reason why bank 
finance should not be withheld from a 
company that pursues a forward research 
policy in the electronics field and has im- 
portant development work for defence on 
its hands, including fire control systems 
for high speed aircraft and trial produc- 
tion of guided missiles. The company’s 
fixed assets grew last year by £1,119,963 
to a net figure of £5,132,018, about 
£627,000 of the increase representing the 
completion of the Canadian factory. 
Doubtless it will continue to grow for the 
chairman, Sir Vincent de Ferranti, is con- 
vinced that the research and development 
policy must be energetically pursued. 
Such expansion’ poses questions for a 
privately held family concern. 


* 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER. 
A sitting board of directors is not neces- 
sarily blind to the attractions of untapped 
property values which may prompt a take- 
over bid. Robinson and Cleaver has a 
steady but unspectacular earnings record; 
its dividends have been cautious but not 
unreasonably so; and in the Crown lease 
on its Regent Street store it had a valuable 
asset which because of the discrepancy 
between historical and present day values 
could be turned into a source of new cash 
funds. It was a tempting bait for a share 
bidder. Rumours of such a bid forced 


the price of the company’s £1 shares in 
recent weeks up to 87s. 6d. The rumours 
were based on fact. An approach had been 
made to the board of Robinson and 
Cleaver by Ansbacher and Company, act- 
ing as agents, offering £5 a share, con- 
ditional on acceptance by the owners of 
75 per cent of the capital or such smaller 
Proportion as the bidder might decide. 
Only later was the name of the principal 
revealed as the substantial property com- 
pany, City Centre Properties. 


But before this bid was made, the 
board of Robinson and Cleaver had in 
January negotiated th: sale of the Crown 
lease on its Regent Street property and 
had taken a new lease on it from the 
purchaser. This transaction was not for- 
mally completed or announced until June 
25th, after the initial bid had been made. 
On this news the bidder repeated the 
original offer but subject to the new con- 
dition that the details of the property deal 
should be revealed. This the directors 
of Robinson and Cleaver refused to do. 


They had already said that the moneys 
realised from the property deal were re- 
quired for commitments in the company’s 
expansion programme. ‘This week they 
revealed that part of the money released 
by the sale of the lease has been used to 
buy the share capital of John Moses and 
Company, a long established fashion 
house in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which 
has a large linen department that should 
“provide a valuable additional outlet for 
Robinson and Cleaver’s specialist pro- 
ducts.” The Company has also bought 
the former Gaiety Cinema adjoining the 
John Moses premises; after alterations 
this property will provide additional shop- 
ping space for the store. This, the 
directors say, is “the first project to be 
completed of those which the company 
has in hand for the expansion of its busi- 
ness and profits by the employment of 
assets previously immobilised in proper- 
ty.” This makes sound economic sense, 
whether the policy is adopted by a sitting 
board of directors or by a share bidder. 
City Centre Properties has now repeated 
its first offer (without the disclosure condi- 
tion) and have asked the board to let it 
know before July 16th whether it will 
inform shareholders of the offer. 
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Next Account begins: July 18th 
Next Contango Day: July 18th 
Next Settlement Day: July 24th 


THE stock market this week has been 


dominated by the reactions of the gilt-° 


edged market to the terms of the conver- 
sion issue of a 44 per cent stock, 1962, for 
the 1954-56 War Bonds. Before the 
announcement of the conversion, the 
Financial Times government securities 
index stood at 84.16; by the close on 
Wednesday it had climbed to 84.55, having 
touched 84.78 on Monday, when the first 
reactions to the issue were recorded. War 
Loan before the issue stood at 70% and at 
Wednesday’s close it stood at 714, having 
been marked at 714 on Monday. Part of 
the immediate gains recorded on Monday 
among the long-dated and undated stocks 
were lost on Tuesday. There was no rush 
of business in the “shorts,” but prices 
hardened and at Wednesday’s close 2 per 
cent Exchequer was quoted at 9134, against 
91's before the conversion offer. Home 
Corporation issues also improved ; the §} 
per cent Plymouth stock (1964-65) opened 
at 4 premium. 

Industrial ordinary stocks were gener- 
ally better and the Financial Times 
ordinary index rose from 174.3 to 176.7 in 
the week to Wednesday’s close. Dollar 
stocks were firm in line with Wall Street. 
Motor issues remained practically un- 
changed. The preference and equity 
shares of Harrods BA were a few pence 
better on the capital reorganisation pro- 
posals. In the shipping market London 
and Overseas Freighters made a net gain 
of 6s. to stand at 82s. and later P & O, on 
the recovery in freight rates, gained 2s. 9d. 
to 30s. 6d. The rise in tobacco consump- 
tion and the new report on lung cancer 
pushed “ Imps ” up 1o}d. to 47s. 9d. 

The oil market was dominated by the 
persistent strength of Shell on American 
and Continental buying ; by the close on 
Wednesday they had climbed to 1os%. 
Royal Dutch also improved, but BP were 
unsettled by switching into Shell. A 
reaction in oil shares followed on Thurs- 
day. Kaffirs weakened on the news of a 
“posting” of a firm of Johannesburg 
brokers. 
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a -3 | 93-36 | 4-81 | 6-11 
», 6...) 174-9 | 93-38 | 4-78 | 6 
” 9..] 174-8 | 93-72 | 4-74 | 6-1 
” 10...) 175-3 | 93-55 | 4-77 | 6 
” 31...| 176-7 | 93-61 | 4-77 | 6 








1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1 
(Jan. 3)} (Jan. 3)} July 5 
» Low.] 169-7 | 93-20] ,, 6) 8,545 
(Mar. 8) (uly ee 
1955, High} 223-9 -OT| , 10} 8,398 
(July 21)\ (Jan. 7)} , 21} 8,060 
175-7 23 
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* July 1, 1935=100. 


t 1928=100. 
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the figures are discussed on 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


fue tables below continue the analysis of company bal 
The Economist of January 22, 1949: 


Comparative analysis of 1,001 profit and loss accounts 
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ance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
an earlier page in this issue. 
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published April-June, 1956 (£°000) 
| Breweries Clothing Food Shops 
Industry a and I ; 
and Distilleries | Seateuss a all Tobacco Building Engineering | fron and Steel 
- : | 
No, ¢ Come (37) (49) 25) (3) (55) (102) (19) 
Prev. Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev 
, ; > : a r Latest Prev | Latest! Prev Prev. | Latest Prev Latest 
Bite Barn . 3 — : Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year Your 
Gross trading PES ik ctatvcceen 3,42 4,863 932 96 39) mee eine. ted taka es ade a — - a= ~ ES Swi See 
eins pes 19GoH TO GSa) MONE U.UgS 186.399 4.049 24.209 21,958.01 5,581) 20-008) 22700) 69.809, 95,000 18/2 | 24408 
( her current INCOME... ..22..ee008 pa ] : 4 , "al be 7 280) 1070 1,096 873 } 1,094 
CCUITING CTEGIS. .-eeeeree ser 715 259 301) 4,606 «7,924 = 861.3214 ~ $39} 2045} 2,559 757) “563 

Total Income.....ssseseeesees | 14,493) 15,672 11,266 11,880 143 142, 115 164, (S7 25,561 28,771 4,051 5,643 21, 817] "23,355 26,949, § 90,749 19,662 26, ss 

Repairs and maintenance .......... 275 tee ese 62 104 i, ef 104 1,401 Epi ater « ! ar Q) 15 = 
2 ’ a 2 5 9 a 
Denseciateer .04ckscutetadane as is 1,390 1,434, 1,650; 23,928 25,472, 1688 1'869 436 4.130 13,256 3 
3 : 4 1 865 3 134 3,256, 14,069 438 4,295 
Income tax (excl. profits Wise cease 4,004 3,728 3,588 56,289 sa ena 8 663 9.569 1.318 1,980 6,754 30.338 33.645 0 } 8.076 
Profits taX ..seeeceseceeeceroeeecs 1,27 710, 855 3,161, 3,282 2310 2741 ‘390 1,441 5,221 5,826 1,359 1,697 
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Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 641 408 312; 3,498 4,367 654 755 13 516) 4,136 3,231 1,693 | 1,604 
PensiONS .....scscecccccedeaceeaces 102 117 891 903 292 284 46. 953 773 700) 138 | 63 
Minority share in profits .........+. 242 65 65, 2,602) 2,920 o7 148 04 9} 0s @ 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... | 532 1,026 988 217,226 31,930' 1,507; 1,869 100 Hy as 10 oe 1 fo 3 He 
Debenture interest .....ccevscccces 1,028} 121 160 2,637; 2,427 739 707 256 263) 1.083, 1.406 "205 | "506 
Preterence dividends .....seceseees 328 216 222; 4,364 4,553 459 471 109 314 1,035, 1,124! 396 409 
| 
Ordinary dividends ..... eccccccces 2,254 1,542, 1,631) 10,919 12,912) 4,465 5,369 757 2,033 8,070, 9,023) 2,247 2,727 
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Brought in (parent company)....... 3,086 1,627 1,903 19,614 27,123 4,337, 4,443 1,175, 1,101) 4,357 15,909; 18,335) 8,997 | 4,517 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 3,175) 1,903| 2,107) 27,123 36,526, 4,443 4,725 1,101 1,653) 4,494 18,335 21,418 4,517 | 5,334 
. Chemicals . P Motors Newspapers : 
: oa: Electrical . rs pepe, Miscellaneous . : 
Industry | Shipbuilding = Manufacturing Sa aS rang Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies | (41) (30) (32) (34) (127) (15) (18) 
|P se Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year Year Year | Year | Year 

ross trading profit ...........e00e | 7,141 6,620 113,648 125,542 30,235 38,3201 43,854 47,242 53,522 54,851) 68,590 38,658 44,982, 18,824 | 19,205 
Income from investments .......... | 688 4,263| 4,428 941 =: 1,028 901 =1,371, 2,044 2,301 2,095 2,263, 2,344 183 270 
Other current income.......-...-6. “ae 12 a 61; 1,020 845 67 70 22 ss 7 5 oo 
Non-recurring CreditS.....eessseees | 2 272 3,124| 2,295) 1,124 1,138 2,194 910, 1,401) 1,312 1,714 1,216 428 1,093 | 1,025 

Total Income...... duscheseese | | & sel 8, 134 121,047 132,267 32,300 40,547 47,969 50,368 “57 034 8, 534 “724 421) $2,484 “42, 137 4, 761 20,105 20,500 
Repairs and maintenance .......... has =e _ _ ' =* 1,063 1,201, 22 50 84 in aie 
Depreciation «sss svuenseeseees 968 5,299 29,302 4.327 5,041 8,351 9,369 6,774 8,071) 13,336 16,821, 19,794 3,202} 3,810 

ne tax (excl. profits tax)....... 2,954 31.593 331095 10.349 13,138 16.340 15.680 17,842 18.731, 24/223 9,248, 10,873 7,429) 6,950 
Prolite ta sak ncvcatuniaiehsatnece’s 478 6,643, 7,109 2,161, 2,512, 2,188) 2,411 3,715 25, 4,286) 1,421) 1,984 1071) %66 
} 
Directors’ emoluments. .........+.- 200 1,741, 1,959 1,015 1,100 947, 1,043 1,605, 1,741) 2,881 438 482 626 626 
Administrative charges, etc......... 2 260 285 426 692; 358, 224 120 515 280) 283 77 | 65 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 678 2,600; 16,550 3,142 3,115 4,745) 2,430 2,178 3,918 2,879 1,602 875 | 396 
ugdhGs.. -ashonahanalseyonnntehe 116 6,471, 7,821 672, 931; 1,436) 1,490 1,921) 1,224 = 450 374,479 22 | 127 
| | 
Minority share in ee 9 2,076 2,461 443 866 2S : 4 563) 3 1,091 1,069 1,392 590 729 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 821 6,133, 7,984 1,768 2,261; 2,596) 2,598 4,681} 3,065, 3,864 4,165) 4,535 1,097 2,241 
Debenture interest ........csceceees 3,833 4,495 396 437 104 237, 1,61% 1,890 853 165 211 150 177 
Preference dividends ......osecccee 1,548| 1,603 360) 384 297| 313 991 1,017, 1,497 185 192 44 414 
| } 
Ordinary dividen 2,577| 13,314 3,716) 4,241, 3,865, 4,532, 6,102 7, 8,124 068 =65452 = 2,621 |. 2,568 
een ee ee er athrekeees i 8°55], 5.065) 3858| 5.367, 2.909, 3.554 7.158) 7, 7,063 1,475) 1,775 1,756 | 1,286 
Bre izht in (parent company)... .... 799 1,376; 12,180) 7,514 7,181 6,160; 9,961, 4,569) 5, 15,420 2,795, 3,298 2,222 2,407 
Carried forward|{parent company) .. | 994 2.180' 13,404 7,148] 7,643, 9,961) 16,614 5,271 6, 15,718 3,298 3,921 2,407 2,552 
' ere : Other TOTALS 
Industry —— Wool Textiles Oil Rubber Tea Companies* _ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (23) 18) 15) 111) (54) (163) 4 1,004 Companies 
| , atest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 
| Year Year veer San Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year Year Year 
‘ 7 = Reesiwae Te Peed! GhiresoS) cana = = 
( tradieset intl | gon 837, 4,880 6,249 5,015 146,916 169, 966 5,850 9,352 14,3 769 31, 209 36,545 902,872 1,008,281 
ee es pasate eae | Oe ‘ 38 39 360, «S«—437) HH 15612368 453 23,335, 27,043, $0,577 |" 65,438 
— ee ERG ok woke +0: 22 0 ; ‘a: a 562 609 199 118 762 813 2,842 2,807 
hence enn | 976 163, 121) “136 341, 685 172 «1,219 208 1,791, 1,842 26,441 | 26,326 

Total tases. | ~ 7292 $048 _ 5,040 "6,745 5,793 155,597 186,359 7, 636 10, Al 15,548 8,930 7 1,178 66,243 "982, 732 ! 102,852 

ea a, ae tae 2 a ar 324 368 4,605 4,266 
- an ind maintenance .......... ct a i “ po 99.948 03 105 510 671 5.558 6,314 168186 | 178744 
Income tax (duck, prota tax). 2... 148 1578 1,573, 1,891, 1,364 73,750 173,838 2,201 6,14) 3,378 17.237, 19,084 341,974 | 361,284 
— ta (exc profits ree 1 "949 "360 406 345| 6.106 11,379 710 eo 1,580 2,884 3,601' 50,335 60,452 
Bi a i 99 719 «69s 176 1,646 1,810 22,438 | 23,874 
Administeation eee | of SS 33 OST (389 262, 22 101 2193, 2.566 6,166 | 7.236 
‘ a arg ee 995 145 104 392 231) 5,162) 6,298 1,614 1,358 1,959 2,822| 3,220, 55,393 54,395 
Sorte , provisions, etc. ...... ret 52 56 118 148 267 311 3 3 70 734 949 $15,319 17,181 
WINNS ee = eae . ae ae ast enter 2 
Mi rit P : 9 1 16 18 11 ‘ ll oo , 254 
Preis retained by subeidiaries -7 2.” 57) 699 568.Dr. 18 1.007Dr, 295,38 y i boss 19738 | 2980 
Debentore igtereat... 0. 137 59s] s27|—=«s27|s233) US x 2,277 2.455, 17,051 | 17,925 
Pret er dividends Ce eeeeeessceees 423 135) 119) 190 177 1,290) 1,343 15 12 "| ‘é , 

; a | al 5 22,734 33,539 1,613, 2,561, 2,372 10, 149 12,333, 112,322 | 134,488 
O» : y dividends ...... cececcece 71 §51 ps pn = roel Pyne 973 1641 2829 3.7681 72,672 94.562 
+ - TOOMEWET swine dea svasacves ‘ 1,19: 1 Ll 1,987; 1,303; 1,275 6,668 8 727; 1,553\ 1,584 1,584 13,115, 13, ee 132,404 | 153,379 

Ought in [ ’ j * . "OF " i } ! 

Comin  forwaed (perent oneanh o* 1 1,987, 2,043) 1,275, 1,372 8,727, 9,940) 1,584, 1,665 2,146 13,959, 15,122, 153,379 | 182,961 
| | 


es 
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Clothing Food 
Industry Be and and ao Tobacco Building Iron and S 
- stilleries Footwear Confectionery Stores 
No. of Companies _ (20) (37) (49) (25) {> {55) (19) 
i. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Lafeést Prev. | Latest) Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | te Prev Lat 
Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | ¥ Year \ 
ge ent ee 94, 414 98,470 "$8 526 33, 848 380, 470 427,346) 97,600) 115, $19 at 9, 935 61, 72,156) 2048 76,344 a4 
Trade investments ............4..-- 1,402 2,360 733 469 19,402) 17,433 2,699 110, 3 2, 6,205 6. 5,469 
EER Saree 13,908, 14,527| 22,168 23,214 319,873 335,610 30,675) 32, 863, 30, a7 37, 808 28,736 39,634 170,078 i. $32) 47,123 | 45: 
Kee, SSP ye 9,588 10,784 7,300 7,941) 152,384 166,505 15,682, 17,507) i; 606 19, #00) 28, aoe 32,309 I 34,207 46 8 
Net balances due to parent company 57 78 72 179 161 372; 2,195) 2, | hes ats 62 | 32 
ER Re are eee | 4502, 4.416 140 164, JI,017 1,187 4,380 1 61! 2.046 14 
PR a re eee eres 9,709 8,252| 7,703 7,838 69.914 88,450, 10,585 997 io 14,7 780) 12,677 19,696 l 
Other marketable investments... ... | 3,762, 1,625 318 280; 11,2642 4,499 593) 3) 3 2,982| 3,917) 36 
Intangible assets. ............5605- | 3403 3,936 1,224 1,206 23.810 24,558 1,921 2,102; 2,183 1,049 1,266) 6i9 


Bank overdrafts and loans ..... 


Reserve for future income tax ...... i 
Depreciation and obsolescence...... | 


Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 
Other provisions .......... 

Current liabilities and creditors . . 
Revenue res. and carried forward ae 
Net-balances due to subsidiaries... . 
Minority interests.............. 


Debenture capital...............-.. | 


Preference capital,...........-.. 
Ordinary capital .......-.---+s-+6. 


Total Liabilities.............. 


138, 745 144,448 CZ 15, 139 978,693 1065960 166,330 


01 1, 247 2, 259 2, 389 6, 602 49, 824 2 716) 
4559 5,053 3,788) 3,777 387,226, 34,920, S,588 
7.523| 8,708 12,119 13,347 125,081) 146,948) 13,922 
6,337 5,836, 3463 3,436, 37,866, 30,426 25,943 
1,356 1,418 488 495, 3,831) 3,005 1,022 

19,307 20,785, 9,901, 10,726 204,432 219,727 28,733 


| 27,118 28,502, 21,861) 13,713, 207.895) 245,326 28,768 


43 25 20 208 290 5, 
6.592 6, 435 I, Pe 1,501, 35,604, 37,259 4,468 
28,023 28.746 3,053 3445 62,666 60,572 12,7 


10,650, 10,773, 5,848 5,842, 103,124 104,065 11,516 


| 26,336 26, WS 15,475 16,448 114,158) 133,598, 27,929) 


| 





6,522 13,457) 5, 532 8,756 
1,349, 1,942, 6,478 6,452) 33 
2,499, 2,801 25,892; 29,634 7 
4,153, 3,922; 6,664 6,848 

568 699 1,189 1,438) 
| 12,919 17,462, 32.304 38,918 
8,27 8,351 25, - 29,388) ii 133. 


26)... | 9 

4,383, 2,049 2,055, 2,341) 2,250) 13.354 13,520 

16,324 6,146 6,138 6,418, 7.471) 25,633| 37,649 
5,175 6,950 9,496 10,3 

6,654 7,154 20,335 24,235, 83,966 112,745 


138,745 144,448 69,684 75,139 978,693 1065960. 166,330 11 186,775, 56,310, 70,931 142,623 165,539 ssv,on1 1 648,533 185,602 203,368 


186,775 56,310 70,931 142,623 4 165,539 smn 640,533 185,602 203,348 


629 19 
6625 
32,825 
11,307 12 
2.994 
24,789 0 
34,796 38 


10,323 
12,209 ] 
10,679 ] 
38,426 4! 

































































Chemicals Electrical Motors, Newspapers, Slsceliancous 
5 y i Shi ilding 3 . -ycles | “otton 
Industry | hipbuilding — | Manufacturing | — = sf ay | | Manufacturing Cottor 
No. of Companies | (4) (41) (30) (32) (34) | mc (18 
| Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Lat 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year Yi 
PGE SEIS ihn Senvekcceerndxe 27,835) 29, 651 598 3! 584, 339 77, 653| 88,317 102, 616 ‘124, 259 144,035) 176 645) 234,: 583) 266, 483: 299 69. 512 79,214 
Trade investments ................ “4 623' 4,620 19,841) 18,866 7 484) 9,001, 2,300) 2, 12,339, 14, eeu 16.081, 16,370) 5,617 | 4,825 
ss Seas hens eeeny gs oh ioe 40,474, 28,4435 161,545) 179,142, 82,216 1 941, 84,0351 55,939, 65,150) 159,031) 194,299) 760?) 59,676 59,49 
5 ee eee rT ee 11.549 10, ” 92,438) 107,230 60,954) 76,898, 49,230) Ce 54,664) 100,960) 116,438) 17,662 18,871 
Net balances due to parent company 430 950, 1,372, 1 236) 95, 1,660, 3,645)... 1,287 T 
GRID ais 0s it caine svennes 6788) 6274 1657, 2918 1,233 1106 92'938 7,239 12,047| 8,163) 11,702, 33 296 ‘ 
So POR Tory oe ee hers ae 9,142, 11,510 52,004 47,269 18,957, 11,687, 36,161 41,183, 38,903} 49,751) 43,944 Hy 11,601 12,044 
Other marketable investments...... a 718; . 9,790 17,235, 1,056 1,571) 118 4,585, 4,226) 5,683) 3,622! 2.940 2,88 
Intangible assets.................. | 20,998 22,055 3,419 3,894! 766) 28,227; 27,111) 6 130) 6,095; 3,918 | 5,878 
Total Assets............ kenowe 100,656 “oh 788. 886, 5,947 969, 484 ‘253; 922 296,787 299,390 332,793 240,219 393,412) 582,042 662,598 440 a ee 172,509 182,362 
Ne ee ee ee Se | = - 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 247) 60, 9850 17,614) 11,006 14 401, 8,186) 8,302, 8,215 21 682) 35, 445 2. | 3,315 3,0 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 2,890 2,697 42,543 42,583! 10,297| 12,826, 18,996 17,107, 18,135) 23, 872, 26 ‘331, 26,31 4,568 3.454 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... .. 13.203, 14,087) 125,174 149,387, 29,883) 34,676 45,316) 44.985, 44.66 104,453) 118,103 69,9. 28,110 | 319 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 6697, 1,713 113 74, 131,501, 18,202| 23,337) 31, 167) 13,514 wT 31,401, 32, 21,4 
Other provisions... ...... 236. 6.6.5 492 636; 2, 373, 2,214, 2,948) 2,985 4, , ped 8,028) 10 844 7,59 
Current liabilities and creditors... . . 40,597, 29,889, 126,326) 141,701 55,918) 63,101) 88, ‘3371 101,395, 46,537) 54, = 117, 758! ple: 18,869 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 17 250 18, 114 106,759 118,110 55,359 63,055) 33,898) 61,860, 71, 119, coe 31,594 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... . 368) eee he OO 6 ne eek J 
Minority interests................. iorsl 1 ‘1381 30,537, 30,378, 5,472 5,986) 822 - 632, 1,340) 1505 18 = 3,727 
Debenture capital................. 269 «= 221) 89.586 90413 5.952 9.387 4,977 . or Os 4 
Preference capital................. 360) 3,6 53,950; 54, 439} 12,103| 12,723 10,326 25 ary W345, 13,171 15,154 
Ordinary capital...............+. 13,393, 13,393) 185,507) 200, 835, 46,782, 54 a 53,001, 57,845) 72, 869 re 42,425 42,¢ 
Total Liabilities .............. 100,656 91, 708 886,94 97) 7, 404 253, 922 296,787 3990 332,793) 340,219, ma. ahaa aaa 172,509 182,362 
| 
| : TOTALS 
Silk and | , Other ‘ 
Industry} SBkand | Wool Textiles | oi Rubber Tea ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies | (6) (23) (18) | sy (il) (54) SAS Companies 











ENE | 665 Gas t'c babes ws Gavas a 
WE EES x5 > o 4:0-0i bo emacs 
ee eee 
ee FER ae eee er 
Net balances due to parent company 
Gilt-edged Pe ay ee ee ee ee 

Cc ash oenewes 


Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... 
og Seren tere rs et 
Current liabilities and creditors... .. 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... .. 








Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | ecstest | 
Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year Year | Year 





Year 


ae 
Prev. et Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
| Year | Year | Year | Year 








~ 33,282) 36,257 11,500 12, 2,105) 22,273) 24,130] 322,316) 337, 196) 52,508 33,621 50,090, 31,481) 226,625 
746 677 112 307] 1,521) 1,77 472.385) 541. 

10, 743, 11,075 12,982 12,7981 10.677; 10,894! 53,509 es2i4 

5.838) 4,733 4 4,440 4.329 6,271, 6,547) 72, 769) sats 


| \ 236 258 7,500) 
4,931 4,931) 139; 4S 49) 438 27 624, 
5,657, 5, —_ 4,289 4,669 3,850) 2,676, 81,265) 
ae | 158 122! 2,425) 2,229 12,017; 
2,016) 2,021 156, 130 14 402, 1,589 


61,218 cre 33,176 "34,804 “41,187 _ 49,349 1050974 1190069 "52,983 $7,862 68,127 


597 ~ 506) 552 960 1,014 1,304 681. 


3,488 2,917; 1,695; 1,691) 1,713; 1,274 23,100, 12; 928 

13,972, 15,073, 5,141) 5,554 8,219| 9,030 162,107, 182,165) 

3,907, 4 246) 1,444 1,560, 1.692| 1,419, 350,166) 427,714 

227) 501! 134 150) S24) 764, 10,423) 10,840 

5,139, 4,130, 5,622) 4,813, 6,436) 6,518) 163,541| 150,170) 

8, oe 9, “a 7,436, 8,218 9g, cess 10, . 84,676) 127,763) 
{ . ae 


ese | eos 
118 124} 21 oa” 139) 


146, 

3,440, 3,357) Spo 1,238) 2.881 2476 22 

9,125, 9,125) 604 3,774 6,221) 6,221) 31,611 
6. 


461 








1,62 1,725, 1,163, 


1, 
$458 4,135] 19,097| 14,10 
2, 


Lda, L771 
4,772) 6,305), 778 





918 
7,936 9,349) 11,147) 12,8 
755) 772| 2,690, 3,439 OT 


315, 184) 233, 





Prev. I 
Year \ 


260,3033,116,694 3,498,670 
46,296, 631,406 | 706,825 
58,822 1,482,452 1,633,056 
49,472, 908,093 1,054,979 


19,757 | 26,18! 
144,539 193,052 


| 596,038 562,855 
, 304,214 323,56? 


9) 109,302 110,449 





66,359 620, =“ 681, ~ 17,309, 495 ‘6,109.6 6 





37) 38) soa 
2,432| 3,607) 5,408 
4883, 5,319 7,061) 
tag itty 3g 
5.85 7.579 15,480) 
9,547, 10,082) 11,014 


" 4I ad 
4 1,311 





anand 164,947 201.365 
9'902| 294,920 293,774 


053 1,150,362 


} 913.733 1,000, 4 
7 


4,078 = 77,! 


69,5451,275,877 1,372,925 
78,817 1,148,506 1,334, 
5 4,1 8,8 


5,891 178625 176,855 


526,60 4 
yao son 57S 

















266 255) _3'947 489,39! 
iy a ge ht ma _ 12,260) 12,260 6,824) 8,701, 9,136, 901,240] 224,367| 23,493, 23,787| 10,907 155,215 1.271.808 1,455,626 
Total Liabilities .............. “oe 61,794 name 24,904 47,157, 49,349 1050974 | 90869, $2,963) $7,862) 68,127 wnt apal tant 7,309,495 8,109,635 
* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricity supply, gas, t and using, © 
Paw, ew and investment trusts. y supply, gas, telegraphs telephones, trams and buses, warehousi 





Total ¢ 


Total. . 
Unite 
Cana 


Total. . 


RES 
Total 

Eg 

Ine 

Ira 


Jay 


Fig 
With th 


A 
$36 Ini 
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| ‘ The following ay shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
' : RITISH OVERSEAS 
t a t ] & t ] C ~ “ee and Wages............... June 30th = Western Europe : 
++ eens and Consumption July 7th Production and Trade...... June 30th 
| Beene Togas Ee = —_ British Commonwealth ...... July 7th 
3 A PTACE..........ccesesees une 23r Western Europe : 
| — Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 16th 
ndustrial Profits ............ -.- This week Uerleed Beate ..cccceccocccssses June 23rd 
World Trade.................. This week 
Million US Dollars) * 
Exports (f.0.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 
Annual Rate Annual Rate 
1938 | 1954 1955 Oct. to | Jan. to 1938 1954 | 1955 Oct. to | Jan. to 
Dec., Mar., Dec., | °Mar., 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
ee Pe ee) Se 20,856 | 177,385 | 83,863 91,393 23,556 | 79,421 88,002 93,853 | 
STERLING AREA | | | | 
Total on tacnb &6eRRE eee eee eee awe 5,627 18,859 20,444 21,630 7,784 | 20,643 23,344 24,186 | 
Ualled MINGSOTE. . . cacdesccceseces 2,603 7,771 8,467 9,153 9,144 4,496 | 9,447 10,881 11,234 11,040 
OU GaN 6.6 ci csewrecieccuds 867 3,400 3,804 3,912 sib 903 3,567 | 4,201 4,515 | on 
Heng MON oc caviediewiuas sees 185 424 444 502 545 188 601 | 651 704 | 775 
Malaya and Singapore........... 328 1,016 1,358 1,466 1,456 315 1,026 1,248 1,290 | 1,333 
Geld Comic duwadsebecilatcnces 52 294 244 199 ied 50 | 199 | 246 282 aaa 
Nigitle.. . .tsbepPeatnapekees ei 47 | = 418 389 406° 42 |} 319 | 370 3915 | 
| | 
Other sterling countries............ 2,157 | 7,688 8,173 8,565 nes 2,385 | 7,629 8,262 8.437 ra. 
| re en ne ee 530 | 1,656 1,751 1,954 1,381 527 | 1,869 2,160 2,075 | 2,054 
Commits . cs cevaaes eek bees koess ou 104 380 407 454 346 86 293 307 326 320 
DE sccccctasectusvatapbreecs 621 1,182 1,271 1,248 1,307 515 1,297 1,359 1,461 1,692 
Pubdete sic cdantenvans s kaos atk 359 401 397 500° ; 335 290 258 256* 
HOG . 6. vetsentbeceaa sue eewdee 68 489 476 5244 aut 46 | 204 | 242° 320* wal 
ONE. ch yeas sine APO Sede ves 119 | 322 309 335 268 203 | 503 | 572 592 586 
DOW. «can ob WES el kedlp R45 0405 “ | 720 830° 835% ose a add eas ; eee 
NOW ZOGNGDN 6 F656 6 beta gc cde ces 225 683 724 673 563* 225 687 | 804 | 870 
Northern Rhodesia ............. 50 | , 28 | | 
NPMMMMG i KintGe ee ceueei cede < 5 411 | 484 482 503° 4 393 | 45 aia = 
Southern Rhodesia ............. 30 + 10 
SOuth- Went AMIR. «sacs cacecies 17 103 ‘ 3 
Union of South Africa......+.... 161 | 912 } awe) U6) Ce 503 1,365 — dora —_— 
EPU COUNTRIES 
Total continental countries........... 6,565 | 21,471 | 24,434 | 27,793 24,663 7,803 23,694 «=«--27,140 | «29,274 | 28,112 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 733 2,300 2,776 3,181 3,050 765 2,535 2,830 3,074 3,030 
ee OEE A) ae 334 | 948 1,042 1,154 1,052 354 1,163 1,173 1,241 1,168 
Poem «sche Mea tod nck. ae 881 , 4,181 4,800 5,454 4,303 1,324 4,221 4,688 5,022 | 5,059 
Germany, Federal Republic ...... bas 5,248 | 6,120 6,977 6,220 ed 4,571 5,798 6,436 | 5,800 
De i ee ee eee ae 553 1,638 | 1,857° 2,007 1,999 593. | 2,439 2,706 2,789 | 2,939 
i ‘ | 
epee, SPE On peep A 594 2,414 2,688 3,009 2,272 803 2,858 3,208 3,411 | 3,404 
MONON Sods ee ocatenc ceed cas 192 583 634 652 752 292 1,019 1,089 1100 | 1,119 
SeeGie 2. veicetha hdenic auens'se 464 1,583 1,730 | 1,952 1,480 525 | 1,776 1,991 2,147 | 1,950 
SOMES, i535 ipo inkd ese dann 301 1,225 | 1,307 | 1,488 1,326 365 1,300 | 1,489 1,634 1,550 
FURGY . ds dances hiner tiend ais 115 335 | 313 | 407 599 119 478 | 498 | 504 448 
waned 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area 719 3,071 3,217 3,433 780 4156 | 425 | 4,627 
Netherlands Antilles ...... Sige 187 773 803 848 as; Sell 
| | 
NOR | | | 
mia SO8TR RRERTON © | cooe | ence | maser | sree sase | isos | rzsze | rage | 100 
CUR ONIN, fil AE, i veces 3,102 | 15,110 | 15,538 | 16,484 | 16,836 2,465 | 11,108 | 12,361 | 13,418 | 13,998 
se POT Te) ne 918 4,427 4,765 4,937 4,388 f mm aia | oe nese aes 
LATI | | 
oe TE Tee wk 1,660 7,819 | 7,926 | %&527 1,539 7,282 | 7,256 7,556 
| 
Dol ; 266 | 4,600 572 3,794 3,914 4,217 
sllar countries SURE <a = _— | 4 “ | aaa 19 527 535 616 rt 
Me sien, oe ee 147 563 | 669 764 114 789 884 970 910* 
Venesnelt sctlve¢¢dueenvis<Aiee. 11 | 1699; .«. | oo +» 107 1,002 v vs vss 
Oths | | 3,382 3,927 967 3,488 | 3,342 | 3,339 
roller seaiae £ of Saab ee betel oo ome yt i 0705 440 ‘ = oe 4 
Dred. Agee a. 29 | 1,562 | 1,423 1,694 | 295 Bbued pt, _ 
REST OF | | | | | | 
Total wae weete ge2s | 7,541 | 8,589 2391 | 7,989 | 8,461 | 9,216 4 
piven aansoabadasdesswgenesss 2,265 2 sat ei = ae “co | 581 mat | “S91 
meet: giittttteseseseseeneees i 856 932 1166 | 7458 215 629 | 604 124 | 8354 
Jews BIS asec sha gn HORE 61 1629 | 2,610 2,428 2,240 759 2,399 2,473 2,636 2,768 
mates, cae aia * mer » estimates forz ntries for which data are not ava‘lable. Data refer to calendar years 
meh eas over general trade as far as possible. ov ethnagpeag een tes may et a year beginning June. i | 
0) 4 no owing exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakis + sl are of Eastern Europe. _(*) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, amounting to 


$36 tnallic n 


udes China (mainland), USSR, and non @) Excluding trade witb Taiwan in 1938. 


im exports and $3] million in imports. 


(*) Based on two months’ data. 


(*) Partly estimated. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 7th, 1956, there was 


“ 


an “ above-line ” 


deficit (after allowing for Sinking 


Funds) of £5,253,000 compared with a deficit of 
£32,56,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£14,318,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line " 
£1,470,000, bringing the total deficit to £214,614,000 


last week reached 


























(£301,159,000 in 1955-56). 
: Be 
April 1, | April 1, 9 Days; Week 
Esti- 1955 956 [ended | ended 
£°600 mate, to to July | July 
1956-57 | July 9, | July 7, 9, F 
1955 1956 1955.| 1956 
| | 
Ord. Revenue | i 
Income Tax....... 12085,500] 260,023) 279,619)20,507 /16,613 
PTE & <a eaduiy ae + 144,000 20,700 | 24,600] 1,300; 1,100 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000} 51.800; 47,800] 5,700; 3,100 
Stamps...... .-| 58,900] 18,900; 16,600] 2,400; 1,400 
Profits Tax, EPT | 216,750} 41,100; 39,800] 8,000/ 5,700 
Excess Profits Levy) 4,000] 9,800| 1,800] 860)" 100 
Special Contribu | 
tien and = other) 1,000 150) se 
Inlaad Revenue. .! | 
Total Inland Rev. .|2680,150{ 402,473 410,329] 58,707 28,013 
Re 11204, 000 310,790 317,664] D8. 613 20,758 
RBOMG ss ceceeke ne | 953,350 194, 160 | 215,580 117,260 (17,350 
Total Customs and } 
PRO suck aude 2157,350 504,970 | 531, 244 145,873 |38,108 
wereitve ees ie so 
Motor Duties... .. 92,000] 10,512) 11,302] 1,150/ 1,045 
PO (Net Receipts) 10,000 bas he nva00 | 
Broadcast Licences) 28,000 4,300; 4,700 
Sundry Loans.....| 50,000 5,154! 11,390 2, 317| 2, 721 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000] 19,464 13,109 908 | 371 
MO siccecal '5197,500| 946,873 982,075 pa, 755 70, 259 
Ord. E i | 
Debt Interest .....| 670,000] 164,670; 174,792 12,750) 6,999 
Payments to N. lre- 
land Exchequer..} 61,000] 15,255) 17,015] 2,007) 2,286 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000] 4,462! 3,558] 3,115) 2,461 
Supply Services ...|3979,685} 889, 630 | 942,833}84,100 62,800 
WOR. ov acveb vas 770,685 074, 017 138,197 101973 14,545 
Sinking Funds | 37,000 1.495 7,407] 1,101| 967 
“ Above-line” Surplus 
Ree eres 134,638 163,529 Tey 5,253 
Below-line " Net Expendi- 
ORE os civoxsehiows et 166,521/ 51,085 563. 1,470 
| | 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 301,158 | 214,614 43,881 6,723 
Net Receipts from : | { 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 36,753| 89,078 957 |11,859 
Savings Certificates ....... 12,200 | — 19,400} 2,000 | — 1700 
Defence Bonds ...........- 1, reed — 20,888 }— 432 |- 524 






































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue discount market raised its bid by 6d. 
to £98 14s. 9d. per cent at the Treasury 
bill tender on Friday last, and thus 
reversed all but 2d. of the reductions made 
at the two tenders before the half-year 
end. The effect of last week’s move was 
to reduce the discount rate by over vs per 
cent, to just under 51's per cent. The 
adjustment in the market’s rate was 
apparently larger than expected by out- 
side tenderers: although total applications 
for the unchanged offer of £280 million 
rose by no less than £50.5 million, to the 
record figure .of £452.4 million, the 
market’s allotment rose from §6 to 61 per 
cent. The average rate of discount on all 
bills rose by significantly less than #: per 
cent, to £5 Is. 1.84d. per cent. 

Rates on commercial bills were reduced 
after the tender. The reductions brought 
the rate on three months’ bank bills to $4 
per cent, from 5y’s-ss per cent. 

The surplus of credit resulting from the 
backwash of the stringency at end-June 
ran off on Friday last, as the first signifi- 
cant repayment of the previous week's 
loans became due. On Saturday, when 
nearly all houses faced repayments total- 
ling a considerable amount, the Bank 
helped the market with special purchases. 
But on Monday, when some nine-day 
repayments were due, market supplies of 
credit were adequate, whilst by Wednesday 
the Bank decided to enter the market as a 
seller. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
44%, 16/2/56) $$ | Bank bills: G0days. 5} 
— rates (max) 3Smonths 65} 
“upon AE Le ey 4months 54-54 
Discount bouses .. P 6months 5} 
Money Day-to-day... 3-3] Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..... 44 Smonths 6-6} 
Treas. bills 2months 54 4months 6-6} 
3months 5% 6months 6-7 








* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 
July 13, July 4 l 
1955 1956 
Issue Department* : 

Notes in circulation... ... 1,815-4 | 1,906-6 : 

Notes in banking dept... . 10-0 43-8 ) 

Govt. debt and securities* | 1821-3 | 1,946.5 

Other -securities.......... 0-7 0-7 

Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 4 

Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 

Deposits : 

Public accounts.......... 12-6 8-7 a 

Treasury special account. . 0:5 0 

SRS Sep 255-1 233-9 

CDs veduchacveeensses 67-9 72 ) 

EE xtnn® V0K040% Ghnt 600 336-1 31 
Securities : 

a ae 298-2 214-6 

Discounts and advances 27-7 56-4 

cee eeeeeeereseesees 16 2 17 ) ’ 

5 | TR re ere 342-1 288 
Banking department reserve. 12-4 45-8 } 
“ Proportion” ........+.+.. 3-6 i4-: 

* Government debt ts £11,015,100, capital (14 ) 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,950 million from (1,9 ‘on 
on June 27, 1956. 

TREASURY BILLS 
Amount (f million) Three M 
Date = = mene renee 
Tender Average \ d 
| Oflered | | Applied | | Allotted Rate of lax 
Allotment ° 
| | 
1955 | | - 
July 8) 280-0 | 403-8 | 280-0 79 4-60 

1956 
April 6 | 280-0 408-3 280-0 103 |! 

» 13) 240-0 381-3 240-0 102 5:9 

. 20 | 2350-0 382-4 250-0 102 4:5 

~~ | 240-0 395-3 240-0 100 1-9 
May 4); 250-0 397-9 240-0 99 

» il) 260-0 404-5 250-0 98 11 

» 18) 250-0 393-0 250-0 99 0 

» 25 | 240-0 373+2 240-0 99 ) 

June 1) 260-0 381-4 260-0 100 (3-45 

» 8! 260-0 413-8 260-0 100 4°90 

» 15} 20-0 396-0 240-0 100 4:2 

» 221 260-0 358-7 260-0 10! i 

» 29} 280-0 401-9 280-0 102 8-5 
July 6 | 280-0 | 452-4 280-0 101 1-84 

* On July 6th tenders for 91 day bills at | x 
secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being allo'' ' 
The offering yesterday was for £280 million 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
































Official 3 
FLOATING DEBT = eearectianes fe , 
u uly 5 ly6 ly 7 ly 9 ily 10 ll 
( million) July July | Ju y 74 july July | July a 
: Ways and Means United States $...| 2°78-2-82 | 2-79§-2-795 la. 79% -2- 79 %| 2-79§-2-793 Bice 2 ALS 2-794 4 
Treasury Bills Advances ; Canadian $ ...... si 2-735-2-74 |2- 134 2. td 2 1s 2. 74 | 2-744-2-74 74)-2-745 2.71 t 
REGS nes French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9783-979 | be a 004 980 980 981 ry * 
Date Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 f-12-33f]12- 164-12- 17h 12-178-12- 175 12- “8 Bt? 8}/12- 18-12-1893 + 12-19 12.18} 121 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt Belgian Fr. ...... 138 - 95- 1 38- 95- \138-97 139- /139- 139- 05 139 ¥ 
Depts. | England a ; 141-05 139, 39-02}; *05) 139-05 139 ~ 10 ) 644 
utch Gid........ 10-56-40-72 [10-61$-10-62 |10-63 -10-63}/10-64 -10-644/10-64 -10-64} 10-64}-10-64] 1: - 
W. Ger. D-Mk. . . .|LL-67 fy—11- 8449/11 -67}-11-67) 11- 1-674- 2. ‘67 Ll. 674- i 67) 11- on 11-67§ 11-68 -11-68} 1! sa 
1955 Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-15-80-30 | 80- 15-80-30 | 80-15-80-30 | 80-15-80-30  80-20-80-55 8) 1% 
july 9] 3,230-0| 2,017-8] 295-0 2-8 5,545-6 | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17625 | 17414-1742 | 17415-1742 are nts 1744-1745 17474-1748) y? 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37}-14- 4-41 -14-41)14-41}-14-41 24 14-42 a “424 14-42)-14-42} 14 42) 14 08 
1956 Danish Kr........| 19-194-19-48) [19-33}-19-334.19-33 -19-3 “15. 33 ig: 335- a9. = 19-34 |19-55, 193 
April 7 | 3,240-0 | 1,561-2 | 277-7 oa 5,078-9 | Norwegian Kr 19-85-20-15 [19-99§-20-004'19-99 -19- a 99 -19- 19-993 19 29 | 
» 14| 3260-0 | 1575-5] 270-4 si 5,105-8 
, 21 | 3,260-0 | 1,600-6 | 286-0 we — | 5146-5 pa 8 One Month td ous 
» 28} 3250-0 | 1423-5] 279-9 ooo 4,953-4 pated "$i Be nccccsvcccvecerss roy pm iF oa pm Bic pm | - = pm .< - 
qnadean § . 2 .ccscccccdece éweneed — fc. pm —*c. pm ~*c. pm -c. pm 4. , 1 die 
May 5] 3,240-0 | 1,431-1 251-9 ‘ie 4,923-0 | French Fr. .....-.esseseeerereess pm-par 2 pm-par prmn—par -1 dis 1 pm-1 dis be 
, 42] 3,230-0 | 1,426-6] 257-4 ne CL errr 2}-2c. pm a 2c. pm yyy Qc. pm | 2}-2c. pm eB 
" 49} 3220-0 | 1435-1] 277-8 - 4,932°9 | Belgian Fr.............+- dashipoce +4 pm ay pm +4 pm ca 
» 26} 3,220-0 | 1,446-4 277-4 “ 4,943-8 Dutch Gid. ......++se00- eetecbs se 1f-1}c. pm 1}-lic. pm 1f-1}c. pm 1}-lic. pm be lic. pm o em 
W. Ger. D-Mk......++++ Seecocases ~1} pf pm li Pp sf pf pm a ee pf pm 1} pf pm i 1g pi pm | iy iit 
June 2] 5,240-0 | 1,439-6 | 243-0 ove 4,922-6 | Italian Lire..........seeecesseee> pm-par pm-—par pm-par = pm-par | ae 
» 9] 3,260-0 1,472-4 244-0 0-8 4,977-1 Swedish Kr spe secscosecesenvce’ . 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 1} 46 pm | us Ls 
” 46} 3,280-0 | 1216-0] 240-6 den 4,136°6 | Danish Ke soqabue 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 4-16 pm 416 pm | ody! 
» 23} 3,280-0 | 1,193-6 | 279-7 eee 4,753-3 | Norwegian Kr........ orececeesess 2) pm-par | 26pm-par | 26pm-par | 2pm-par | 2% pm-par | 
» 30} 3270-0 | 1237-7} 268-5 53 | 4,781-4 Gold Price at Fixing 
july 7| 3,270-0 | 1,252-2] 256-9 1-5 | 4,780-6 | Price (s. d. per fine of.).......... 250/24 | 250/44 | ae | 250/24 | he rn t 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 
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MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
Over 660 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ; 
the Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian _ 3,000,000 square miles — sbout the 
commercial life, and can provide the information te of Europe or the U.S.A. — wideepeond 


tial to ies Gesieens ta that ranidl industrial development —a rapidly 
— on a a on a ey increasing population — a continent which offers 
expanding market. 


undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 820 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
BANK OF MONTR FAL banking service, including undertaking 


industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 


Yj 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
Met Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2 If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 
ain ion : n , Longon ©. 
Se agree THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 
Assets on 1 $2.700,000,000 (Incorporated in Victoria). Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. 


Assets £283 million. 
Head Office : 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne, London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Information Department: 8 Princes Street, London, EC2 
Your best introduction to Australia 

















Are you on the look-out 
for new trade connections 
in Sweden 


\ Contact us through your bankers, and you 
. 
"¢ will receive all the information required on 
ewig ———, trade with Sweden. Our Commercial 
A aap 


Information Department is at your service 
for introductions to Swedish exporters and 


importers. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


Giéteborg — Stockholm — Malmé 
210 offices all over Sweden 
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information services to meet every 


‘ 


Head Office : 


New York Agency : 








With us SERVICE 


is a Traditton 


WE PROVIDE a skilled and comprehensive service in every banking field, and 
behind this is nearly a century of tradition of association with the commercial and 
industrial development of South Africa. 


Today, we continue to uphold this tradition by providing finance and 


tourist alike, through some 725 offices in South, East and Central Africa. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 


Registered as a Commercial Bank in terms of the Union of South Africa Banking Act, 1942 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET AND 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC4 

London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, EC2 - West End Branches: 9 Northumberland Avenue, WC2 and 
Suffolk House, 117 Park Lane, Wl 

67 Wall Street ° 

OUR NINETY-FOURTH YEAR 


need of the merchant, manufacturer and 


AFRICA LIMITED 


Hamburg Agency : Jungfernstieg, 7 






































THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The tuabilicy of Members is limited to the extent = in manner prescribed 
B... Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL AL ISSUED AND —— PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLIN .-- _€8,000,000 
eee LIABILITY OF MEMBERS | .. $25,000,000 














OFFICE ; HONG KONG 
BLAK M.C., E.D. 


; E.C3. 
games * > ggaagmemrecesg 


ANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG AT ALEYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Kong Johore Bahru Nlollo 


‘i opin Ko Kuala Lumpw Manila 
Phuom-Penh North Point Muar 


CEYLON 
Colombo 
CHINA 


DJIAWA (JAVA) 
Djakarta 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Exccutors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


THE HONGKONG AND = ae aaa CORP ORATION 
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WHITBREAD & COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY GAIN IN TRADE AND PROFIT 


CONTINUALLY RISING COSTS 


COLONEL W. H. WHITBREAD ON THE OUTLOOK 


lhe annual general meeting of Whitbread 
& Company, Limited was held on July 6th 
at the Brewery, Chiswell Street, London, 
E.C., Colonel W. H. Whitbread, Chairman 
and Managing Director, presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr T. H. Hunt) read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr S. H. 
Mearns, CA, the report of the auditors. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to December 31, 
1985 ; 

At the end of my report last year I pointed 
out that the first four months of 1955 had 
shown a decline of nearly 2 per cent in the 
beer trade of the country and that since then 
the weather had continued to be unfavour- 
able. That was written in May. In July 
began one of the best summers this country 
has enjoyed for many years. Warm weather 
is good for our trade and consequently we 
were able to make up the leeway of the first 
half of the year and show a satisfactory gain 
not only in trade but also in net profit. I 
emphasised the word “satisfactory” as 
throughout the year we were trading in an 
inflationary climate which meant that all our 
production, selling and transport costs were 
continually rising. 


There is no doubt that trading conditions 
for selling our commodities were very favour- 
able during the last six months of the year. 
But we cannot count upon the recurrence of 
the combination of these conditions of excep- 


tionally fine weather and freely circulating 
money, 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts, you will notice 
that the profit of the Parent Company for 
the year after providing for taxation amounts 
to £947,156, which is an increase of £45,000 
over the previous year. The Consolidated 
accounts, however, show a z7cater improve- 
ment, the reasons for which I will explain ; 
the profit for the year of £1,007,506, after 
Providing for taxation, amounts to an increase 
of £61,000. 


Che increase in profits of the Consolidated 
account is largely the result of the successful 
trading of subsidiary companies, one of which 
has been helped by brewing export beer, 
another by sales of wines and spirits and the 
third by the increased profit obtained through 
managed houses. 


I always feel that a year is too short a 
Period in which to assess the progress of any 
Company, especially one which has been trad- 
ing for more than two hundred years. While 
the annual accounts give an indication of the 
Prosperity of the Company, it is sounder to 
Survey its Operations over a number of years- 
‘Or example, taking the Group as a whole, 
the total ploughed back into the business 
Over the past seven years amounts to just 
®ver {£3 million, and during the same period 





we paid bonuses to the staff and employees 
of just under {? million. 


The following table shows how the profits 
of the Group have fared since the business 
became a public company: 


1949 1950 1951 

Before tax... £1,284,682 1,470,754 1,780,536 
_sageseae {544713 860/082 1/123,272 
eee £739,969 610,672 657,264 


It will be seen that during these seven years 
profits before taxation have increased by 
approximately {1 million, while taxation has 
increased by £735,000, leaving to the share- 
holder after taxation roughly only one-quarter 
of the extra profit that has been earned. 


CASH 


It has always been a sound tradition of this 
Company to hold a sufficient amount of cash 
so that at any time the Board have resources 
which they can use for the development of 
the Company without undue financial anxiety. 
In order to finance the trade investments 
made during the last three- years, we have 
recently formed the Whitbread Investment 
Company Limited, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 

At the end of the year our resources in 
cash and Government securities stood at just 
under {£1} million, compared with {£2} 
million at the end of 1954. Our trade invest- 
ments during that period increased by about 
the same amount. The £1 million recently 
raised by the Whitbread Investment Com- 
pany will bring our liquid resources up to the 
previous level. 


WINES AND SPIRITS 


It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the profits on beer alone are insufficient to 
pay a reasonable return on the cost of main- 
tenance, improvement and rebuilding of our 
properties so essential to meet the higher 
standard needed by the public. In the past 
the Company has taken only a comparatively 
small interest in the sale of wines and spirits. 
We now feel it necessary gradually to develop 
this side of our business, especially in the 
licensed houses owned by the Company. 


MANAGED HOUSES 


Under present trading conditions, the 
retailer receives so large a proportion of the 
profit from the commodities sold in the public 
house that there is bound to be a trend by 
brewery companies to put more and more 
houses under management. Although we are 
all well aware of the value of the tenant 
through his human relationship with his 
customers, it is becoming more and more 
necessary for the brewer responsible for the 


upkeep of the houses to have the benefit of 
retail profit. 

Our «companies which manage public 
houses and our wine and spirit companies 
have shown substantial increases of profit. 








1952 1953 1954 1955 
1,788,054 2,471,853 2,166,526 2,286,669 
1,064,192 1,441,977 1,220,090 1,279,163 

723,862 1,029,876 946,436 1,007,506 

Persona I deplore the trend towards 


managenient of public houses, but it is the 
result of changing trading conditions of 
which the retail trade organisations should 
take notice. 


PRICE STRUCTURES 


Some people examine the sales of beer 
throughout the country and assume that 
when the general consumption of beer goes 
down the profits of the brewing industry 
must necessarily fall, and conversely that 
when consumption goes up profits must rise. 
This is very far from the facts, as for a period 
immediately before the First World War this 
Company sold considerably more beer and 
paid much less Duty than we do now, but 
beer was sold at a price which gave little or 
no profit, with the result that we were able 
only with the greatest difficulty to pay our 
Stockholders 4 per cent dividend. I think 
you will agree that it is preferable to sell less 
beer of higher quality and under improved 
conditions to the public at a reasonable 
profit. 


This brings me to the important problem 
of price structure. Our bottled beers com- 
mand a higher price than those of most of 
our competitors. This is due to their high 
quality, and it is essential to maintain this 
if we are to sell at profitable margins. 
Recently introduced into Parliament is the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Bill, 
from which I do not feel your Company has 
anything to fear. However, I should like to 
point out that cut-throat price competition 
in any industry is against the public interest 
since it must inevitably operate against good 
quality and the payment of adequate salaries 
and wages. 


As regards monopolies, it is true that the 
brewing industry own most public houses, 
and in some villages we as a Company may 
own almost all the public houses; on the 
other hand, our houses sell a wide range of 
beers supplied by our competitors so that 
we can rightly claim they constitute no more 
of a monopoly than free houses which, like 
any other traders, are unable, by the nature 
of their perishable stocks, to carry more than 
a certain number of articles. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


During the year we have continued our 
policy of forming friendly trading associations 
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with other brewery companies and have 
made investments in Norman & Pring 
Limited, of Exeter, Tennant Brothers 
Limited, of Sheffield, and the Cheltenham 
& Hereford Breweries Limited. In the 
current year we have entered into a similar 
association with Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery 
Limited, which we hope will be of mutual 
benefit to both Companies 


Under these arrangements, the associated 
Companies retain their independence and 
control of their own trading. They have the 
benefit of Whitbread’s technical assistance 
if they wish and the commercial advantages of 
selling our products on the most favourable 
terms. 


BOTTLED BEERS 


Throughout the industry the demand for 
high quality bottled beers continues at the 
expense of draught beers. The Company, 
which for many years has specialised in 
bottled beers, is reaping the reward for its 
enterprise in the past. Your Company’s 
bottled beers are now stocked and sold in 
well over half the licensed houses in the 
country as a result of the consistently grow- 
ing popular demand for them. 


A few years ago I told you that the Com- 
pany bottled all its own beers. We continue 
tO maintain this policy, but in some cases 
where we have a financial] interest ina 
company, we will contract with them to 
bottle for us, provided this is carried out 
under the supervision of our own technicians 
on plant up to our own standards. We hope 
that during the next few years other com- 
panies in which we have a financial interest 
will, to their own profit, bottle our beers on 
a similar basis. 


It is, of course, only natural that brewers 
should hesitate to accept technical control 
from anyone outside their own organisation. 
We feel it is essential to retain control over 
every stage of the production of our beers 
in order to safeguard their quality and con- 
sistency. We would be willing, however, to 
allow a brewer to bottle our products on the 
condition that he accepted our technical 
contro! for at least that portion of his plant 
in which our beers were bottled. 


RATING 


Your industry is now faced with a new 
problem, the revaluation of all assessments 
on public houses, which will add to the 
retail traders’ costs and which, in turn, must 
ultimately adversely affect the Company by 
way of reduction in rents or in some other 
manner. This reassessment will affect every 
shop and public house, and indeed all 
property in the country, and we must make 
a careful examination of the revaluation of 
all other types of property, to ensure that 
the public house is not assessed unfairly in 
comparison. 


It seems to me that this general reassess- 
ment of all property gives our trade, which 
is already overburdened with taxation, the 
opportunity to have its assessments adjusted 
on a more favourable scale than other shops 
and businesses which do not have to bear 
the onerous taxation and restrictions on 
trading which are enforced upon the 
public house. 


REBUILDING PROGRAMME 


Since November, 1954, we have had free- 
dom to build and repair our public houses 
and factories. For a period of nearly fifteen 
years we had been restricted by licence from 
spending money to improve our public 
houses, and this during a period of great 


social change when the need for alteration 
was greater than ever before. It has been a 
great temptation, therefore, to spend large 
sums quickly. In the interests of sound 
finance we have resisted this temptation and 
have adopted a plan over a number of years 
so that the money spent will not be an undue 
strain on the finances of the Company 
and will give us the opportunity of 
learning what the public want through the 
experience gained. 

Many years ago your Company was chiefly 
concerned with public houses in the Metro- 
politan area of London. It has now wide 
interests, either direct or indirect, over the 
greater part of the country. During the last 
fifty years the potential usefulness of the inn 
to the nation has increased to an extent 
unenvisaged by previous generations. Not 
only has the development of public and 
private transport increased the area from 
which its customers are drawn, but social 
changes have resulted in the “ local” serving 
a far wider section of the public than ever 
before. There is a great future for the 
licensed house which provides an attractive 
welcome and good service to the visitor as 
well as to the resident population, and your 
Board keeps this constantly in mind. 


EXPORT 


We have made great efforts to increase our 
export trade, and though in many parts of 
the world we have met with greater consumer 
resistance Owing to increased competition, in 
some countries such as Belgium our trade 
continues to prosper and earn not only profits 
for the Company but hard currency for the 
country. In a much smaller way our trade 
has prospered in the USA and continued 
efforts are being made to further our trade in 
that country. 


STAFF EMPLOYEES AND 
PENSIONERS 


We have to record with deep regret the 
death of Mr Cecil Lubbock, who died at his 
home on January 18, 1956, at the age of 
eighty-three. He was appointed a Managing 
Director in 1904 and was Vice-Chairman of 
the Company from 1915 until his retirement 
in 1946. In the earlier years of his associa- 
tion with Whitbreads, the brewing trade was 
passing through serious vicissitudes. He took 
9 leading part in solving these difficulties as 
well as the problems presented during the 
two world wars, during the first of which he 
was Master of the Brewers’ Company of 
London. He was a scholar of simple tastes 
who created an atmosphere of friendliness 
and everyone on the staff was very fond of 
him. With his death passes a chapter in the 
history of the Company. 


During preceding years I have continually 
drawn your attention to the importance of the 
Staff to the Company. I have stressed that 
they should be adequately paid during this 
time of rising costs and explained how diffi- 
cult this is to achieve, particularly in the case 
of those in the more responsible positions. 
Although all our Pensioners receive our 
bonuses, we have recently investigated how 
they have fared during the last few years of 
inflation. As a result, we have devised a 
scheme whereby those of longer standing 
have had their pensions increased on a 
formula which took into consideration the 
terms on which they would have been pen- 
sioned had they retired now. This adjust- 
ment has evidently given a good deal of plea- 
sure, if one takes note of the number of 
letters received acknowledging the new 
arrangement. Obviously this will be a charge 
against the Company’s profits, but I am sure 
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all Stockholders will feel as I do that a Pen- 
sioner is an important responsibility of the 
Company. 


THE FUTURE 


Since July last year trade has continued to 
be good and the sales of bottled beer show 
progress ; if the present buoyancy is main- 
tained throughout 1956 it is likely, in spite 
of rising costs, to have a good effect on our 
profits. However, the present increase in 
expenses, notably the rise in freights, fuel and 
post office charges, must have an adverse 
effect on our profits, so it is difficult to foresee 
what the net result will be. 


As I have said on previous occasions, we 
shall continue to train young men in tech- 
nical and commercial knowledge and to send 
them abroad to widen their experience, as it 
is essential that we have a pool of those who 
will be capable of taking on the higher execu- 
tive or management positions. 


There is no doubt that the morale through- 
out the Company is the highest I have 
known ; and this, combined with the fact that 
the Staff and especially the younger genera- 
tion show greater enthusiasm than ever 
before, compels me to be cautiously optimistic 
and confident about the future. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend of 14 
per cent, less tax, making 21 per cent, less 
tax, for the year, was approved ; the retiring 
director, Mr Humphrey Whitbread, was re- 
elected and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Whinney Smith and Whinney, was 
fixed. 





RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Rangalla Consolidated Limited was held on 
July Sth in London, Mr Eric Davenport, 
ACA (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The 1955 Season’s Accounts show a net 
profit of £39,508 as compared with £87,562 
in 1954. This can be considered a not 
unsatisfactory result. 


Crop figures improved by 204,067 Ib over 
1954. Cost of production decreased by 3.024, 
per lb, but the Net Average sale price 
decreased by 1s. 0.44d. per Ib. 


The latest reports from our Visiting Agent 
indicate that both Properties are in excellent 
order throughout. 


To the net profit of £39,508, we add the 
balance brought forward from last year (2 
adjustment in respect of the Capitalisal. 
Issue) of £9,764, making a total sum ayi'- 
able of £49,272. Taxation accounts |0F 
£24,464, and £5,000 has been appropriated 
to General Reserve. 


Continuing, the Chairman said that te 
crop to the end of June this year Ws 
843,817 lb against a comparable figure 
last year of 824,960 Ib, an increase °% 
18,857 lb, and in view of the drought 
Ceylon he thought it showed that the as'~ 
cultural condition of the two estates 
excellent. They had sold 625,666 lb at a <' 
average price of 220.80 cents, compared w't" 
666,445 lb at 164.44 cents. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the total distribution of 12} per cent for the 
year was approved, 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


TOTAL DELIVERIES EXCEED PREVIOUS RECORDS 
SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER HOME SALES 
INCREASING COMPETITION IN EXPORT MARKETS 
MR N. M. JENSEN’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting 


of The Tunnel Portland Cement Company, 
Limited, will be held on August Ist, at 105 


Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Mr N. M. 
Jensen, which. has been circulated with the 
report and accounts; 

I am pleased to be able to report that total 
for the year have again exceeded 


UL eis 


those of any previous year. There is still a 
far demand for export, but we are meeting 
with increased competition, particularly from 
Fastern European countries which frequently 


r cement at uneconomic prices merely 
to obtain foreign currency. Our export ton- 
na down and owing to increased freights 
net prices are lower, although still somewhat 
in excess Of home market prices. At home 
our sales have imereased substantially and 


our profit on trading in the company’s profit 
and loss account is a little higher than last 
year. In the consolidated profit and loss 


account, the profit figure is well in excess 
of that for the previous year, but this is 
mainly due to the inclusion of the National 
Portland Cement Company which became a 


subsidiary on February 15, 1955. 
The income from trade investments, in- 


cluding subsidiary companies, was particu- 
larly high last year because the National 
Portland Cement Company had paid off 
several years’ arrears of preference dividend. 
Although this income is less this year, it 
sull represents a return of nearly 15 per 
cent on the cost of our investments, 


ALLOCATIONS 


Our of the year’s profits we have again 
transferred £200,000 to reserve for replace- 
ment of fixed assets, which now stands at 
4,400,000. You may remember that in 1954 
this reserve, which had been built up to 
41,400,000, was capitalised as part of the 
appropriation in connection with the issue of 
bonus shares. 


Although approximately two-thirds of the 
expenditure on . plant and equip- 
ment has been incurred since the war, we 
have still some way to go before we can say 
that adequate sums have been set aside for 


the excess cost of replacing the existing fixed 
assets. 


A sum of £500,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve, bringing this up to £24 
million and £105,330 has been appropriated 
for the payment of the dividends on the two 
Classes of preference shares and interim 
dividend on the ordinary shares and stock. 


Your directors now propose a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent on the “A” Ordinary 
Shares and “B” Ordinary Stock, less tax, 
making a total of 124 per cent, less tax, for 
the year. This will absorb £281,021, leaving 
4,670,940 to be carried forward. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


You wi!! see from the company’s balance 
ee that the Het additions during the a 
© property, plant, and g¢quipment amounte 
to £952,921. “The principa! items of expendi- 
lure are for extensions at our Pisstone works ; 


Plant for the manufacture of masomry cement 





and a new cement mill at our West Thur- 
rock works, as well as additions to our lorry 
fleet, particularly for the delivery of cement 
in bulk. 


The increase in trade investments is mainly 
in connection with our participation in a 
new cement works in New Zealand, to which 
I shall refer later. 

We have disposed of most of our United 
States Government securities, and in order 
to take advantage of the higher interest level 
these funds have been invested in British 
Treasury Bills. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


In the home market, the cement industry 
at the end of 1955 took a lead in price 
stabilisation and undertook to hold its prices 
until at least June 30. Unfortunately, our 
cost depends very largely on the charges for 
coal, power, and railway freights, which have 
continued to increase. It has, therefore, 
lately been decided to increase the price of 
cement by 3s. per ton, but now that the 
Central Electricity Authority and _ the 
National Coal Board have decided to peg 
their prices, the cement industry has agreed 
to do likewise for a period of 12 months. 

It will no doubt interest you to learn that 
when comparing last year’s cost at our West 
Thurrock works with the cost in 1938, coal 
had increased in price by 346 per cent, power 
by 187 per cent, whereas our delivered price 
for packed cement to the nearest town had 
increased by only 129 per cent. In the same 
period, wage rates had increased by about 
200 per cent, but actual wages were higher 
owing to additional overtime. Coal is by far 
the most important factor in the cost of 
cement, and so indeed it is in the cost of 
so many other industrial products. If only 
the National Coal Board can now succeed 
in stabilising coal prices, there is some hope 
that we may see the end of the vicious spiral 
of inflation. 


FEDERATION’S PRICE SYSTEM 


All manufacturers of Portland cement in 
Great Britain are members of the Cement 
Makers’ Federation, which since 1934 has 
fixed consumér prices for cement in the home 
market. It is not concerned with exports. 


The Federation’s system of agreed de- 
livered prices for all points in the country 
was the basis of price control during and 
after the war. In 1946, the fforde Commit- 
tee, appointed by the then Minister of Works, 
investigated the system and reported favour- 
ably. It seems almost certain, however, that 
it will be necessary to register under the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act when this 
becomes law. 


The fixing of prices by the Cement 
Makers’ Federation in no way curtails pro- 
duction or expansion, but it eliminates wast- 
age on unnecessary freight because manufac- 
turers are mainly interested in delivering 
cement in their respective economic areas. 
With a heavy, but relatively cheap, product 
like cement freight is an_ important factor, 
and any saving made will benefit the con- 
sumer. The prices are maximum as well as 
minimum, and this has had a steadying in- 
fluence during temporary shortages. Frices 


have been maintained by manufacturers and 
merchants for many years without enforce- 
ment for which no machinery exists. 


I am sure the Federation’s price system 
Operates in the public interest as long as 
the industry continues its policy of reason- 
able prices and at the same time maintains 
and improves its efficiency. I have already 
quoted figures which show this to be the 
case, and I might mention that at one of 
our works we have now reached a produc- 
tvity which is close on one ton of cement per 
man-hour, which I believe is as high as any- 
where in the world. This result has only 
been achieved by continual large capital 
expenditure. 


TUNNEL ASBESTOS CEMENT COMPANY 


Our subsidiary, Tunnel Asbestos Cement 
Company Limited, has again had a most 
successful year. Its plant at West Thurrock 
has been operating to maximum capacity 
with the labour available. It has made a 
profit before tax amounting to £307,845. 


In connection with this subsidiary there 
is a matter to which I feel it is necessary to 
refer briefly, since it affects three members 
of the board of your company, namely: Mr 
Cave, Mr Mackintosh and myself. In June, 
1950, a Mr Paul Pavlides of Cyprus started 
an action against us as directors of Tunnel 
Asbestos Cement Company in respect of the 
sale of an asbestos mine in Cyprus. 


Your company holds over 95 per cent of 
the £330,000 issued capital of Tunnel 
Asbestos Cement Company. Sir Paul 
Pavlides, as he now is, holds deferred shares 
to a nominal amount of £99. 


The mine was sold in 1947 to a new com- 
pany, The Cyprus Asbestos Mines Limited, 
in which Tunnel Asbestos Cement Company 
retained a 25 per cent interest. In the action 
the plaintiff alleged that in effecting this sale 
the three directors were guilty of a gross 
breach of duty because, according to him, 
the mine was sold at too low a price. The 
plaintiff claimed damages for such alleged 
breach of duty on behalf of himself and all 
the other shareholders of Tunnel Asbestos 
Cement Company and joined that company 
as a defendant. 


The three directors repudiated the plain- 
tiffs claim and denied the allegation. On 
May 14th last Mr Justice Danckwerts dis- 
missed the action with costs against Sir Paul 
Pavlides. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME 


At Pitstone, the extension by a third 
complete unit is now in full operation. 


At West Thurrock, the installation of a 
new cement mill is progressing satisfactorily ; 
when in operation it will enable us to grind 
our full clinker output and to reduce our 
electricity costs by minimising our power 
consumption during peak periods. With 
increasing competition in the export market 
it is important that we should bé able to 
handle larger ships. We are therefore at 
the moment negotiating with the Port of 
London Authority about an extension of our 
jetty. 
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Output and deliveries of Sulphate Resisting 
cement manufactured at Pitstone have in- 
creased substantially during the year, and 
our new plant for the manufacture of 
Masonry cement at West Thurrock is now 
in operation. This type of cement is speci- 
ally adapted for mortar and for rendering 
where workability as well as strength are 
important. We are having to compete with 
various proprietary chemicals which can be 
added to mortar to increase its workability, 
but we consider that in the long run the 
advantages of Masonry cement will prevail. 


For a number of years we have considered 
large-scale manufacture of White cement, for 
which there is a good demand in both home 
and export markets. It is a quality product 
requiring raw materials of special char- 
acteristics and specially designed plant for its 
production. Ample supplies of suitable raw 
materials are available in the new quarry 
we have opened at Pitstone, and our installa- 
tion for the manufacture of White cement 
there will be completed before the end of the 
year. There is an increasing demand for the 
delivery of cement in bulk. Our specially 
designed lorries, which can supply cement 
to hoppers at considerable height, have 
proved successful. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


I am happy to say that all the overseas 
companies in which we hold an interest have 
done very well during the past year and we 
are busily occupied with further develop- 
ment. 


Our subsidiary, National Portland Cement 
Company of Pennsylvania, has been operat- 
ing at full capacity and the extension of the 
works by an additional unit is nearing com- 
pletion. Profits for the calendar year 1955 
amounted to $1,341,579 before USA federal 
tax. Our original investment in this concern 
amounted to £430,345. For some years we 
.received no return on this investment, but 
the company’s fortunes have completely 
changed since the war. Some of the pre- 
ferred stock has been repaid on which, owing 
to appreciation of the dollar, we realised 
£525,830. We have since invested an addi- 
tional £29,811, and we now hold 63.5 per 
cent of the remaining preferred stock and 
68.7 per cent of the equity. 


The Helwan Portland Cement Company 
of Egypt also continues successfully. A sixth 
unit, which has been financed out of the 
company’s own resources, is being installed. 


In Eire, Cement Limited has had another 
successful year. It has increased its export 
of cement and clinker and the Irish Govern- 
ment has agreed to a change in the terms of 
its licence, which gives the company the full 
benefit of its export trade. 


The Caribbean Cement Company of 
Jamaica has had a most satisfactory year and 
it has been decided to install an additional 
unit. 


The negotiations which I mentioned last 
year about compensation for the nationalisa- 
tion of Burma Cement Company in which 
we hold a small interest, are not yet con- 
cluded. 


Unfortunately, the disorders in Cyprus 
delayed the start of the new works of Cyprus 
Cement Company and increased the capital 
cost. This works, in which your company 
holds 50 per cent of the share capital, is now 
in operation and, given reasonably stable 
conditions in the island, we are confident 
that the project will be successful. 


In Kenya, the construction of the new 
factory of The East African Portland Cement 
Company is progressing well. The machinery 
is being erected, but unfortunately the 
present shortage of structural steel, which 
has affected all development projects, will 


delay the completion somewhat. 

Last year I mentioned that your company 
had agreed to act as managing agents for the 
Nigerian Cement Company and had sub- 
scribed for a share of the equity. The erec- 
tion of the new works near Enugu in the 
eastern region is well advanced. This is 
recognised as one of the most important 
industrial projects in Nigeria where the 
demand for cement has continued to increase. 

New Zealand is also a country where the 
demand for cement is increasing. Last year 
I mentioned the proposal for a cement works 
near Westport, in the South Island. The 
New Zealand Cement Company has now 
been formed with an issued capital of 
£1,300,000 ordinary shares and £500,000 de- 
benture stock. William Baird and Company, 
Wm. Cory and Son, the Northern Mercan- 
tile and Investment Corporation and our- 
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selves have each subscribed for 250.009 
ordinary shares. The loan capital and 
£200,000 ordinary shares have been syb- 
scribed by the Commonwealth Developmen: 
Finance Company and other City instiry 
tions, whilst the balance of £100,000 | 
been issued to the New Zealand pub! 
Preliminary work has begun on the site { 
the construction of a factory with an annu, 
capacity of at least 100,000 tons of cement 


Last year I announced improvements in 
the staff pension fund and life assurance 
schemes. This year the board has decided 
in principle to improve the pension scheme 
for hourly paid workers at our factories in 
which the benefits will be related to lenzth 
of service. The board is endeavouring in 
these ways to show its appreciation of the 
loyal co-operation received from the manage- 
ment, staff and operatives in our undertaking 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 
& STEEL COMPANY 


FURTHER INCREASE IN 
PRODUCTIVITY 


DEMAND AT A HIGH LEVEL 


MR ALEXANDER DORMER ON 
AUTOMATION 


The ninth annual general meeting of The 
Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on July 12th at Sheffield, 
Mr Alexanaer Dormer, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Lionel Barber, FCA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, The following is 
the statement by the Chairman circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1955: 

Your Company further increased its pro- 
ductivity during 1955, and with the demand 
for our tools both at home and abroad 
remaining at a high level, the net profits of 
the Group have increased from £585,581 
to £805,147. Included this year are the net 
profits made by Accurate Screw Threads 
Limited of Hednesford, from July 5, 1955, 
on which date the whole of the Issued 
Share Capital was acquired on advantageous 
terms. Our other subsidiary Company, 
Miller Tools Limited has again showed 
steady progress, but the benefit from this 
Company’s activities will be felt to greater 
advantage within the next year or so. 


Although progress with the building of 
the new factory at Worksop is rather slower 
than expected, plans are pr@eeding satis- 
factorily. Most of the machine tools to be 
installed there will be delivered in good time 
and no opportunity will, therefore, be lost 
of getting into production. Already, a 
nucleus of labour for Worksop is in training 
at our Sheffield factory. 


The new products to which I referred last 
year have been showing satisfactory progress 
and we anticipate a steady demand for these 
in the future. In accordance with our policy, 
members of our staff have again visited the 
United States and Germany in order to keep 
abreast of the latest ideas in machine tool 
usage and also many of your Company’s 
markets abroad have been visited with a 
resultant gratifying increase in business. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


Your Company’s financial position con- 
tinues to improve. The net current assets 
of the parent Company and the two sub- 
sidiaries now total £1,371,889. The reten- 
tion of earned profits continues to strengthen 


the financial position and Current Assets 
are greater than those of last year by 
£251,563, whilst there is little change in the 
Group’s Current Liabilities. 


On the other hand, Capital Expenditure 
on which the Group has embarked for the 
new factory premises at Worksop and, in a 
smaller measure at Hednesford, involving 
considerable outlay for the requisite plant and 
machinery, will, during this coming year, 
tend to diminish the liquid resources. The 
dividend policy adopted by your Company 
leaves it in an enviable position as far as 
liquid resources are concerned. The Credit 
Squeeze cannot retard our progress. 


So far this year there is an increase in 
turnover, and, of course, we shall also have 
the benefit of a full year’s trading of Accurate 
Screw Threads Limited. The modern 
machinery which has been installed at our 
Birmingham Subsidiary’s Factory is increas- 
ing economic production there. 

The bonus given to our staff and work 
people to which I made reference last year 
has been repeated by the payment of an 
increased amount and, once again, we are 
pleased to show in this tangible way our 
appreciation of our employees’ services. 


A powerful American competitor has been 
granted permission by the Board of Trade 
to erect a factory for the purpose of manu- 
facturing twist drills in Scotland and we are 
bound to have competition from this as well 
as the normal British sources. Your Com- 
pany has always met competition with suc- 
cess and the broadening of the Group’s range 
of manufactures is constantly receiving care- 
ful consideration. Some of the new products 
are being shown at the International 
Machine Tool Exhibition at Olympia this 
year, and we have no doubt as to their 
reception. 


AUTOMATION 


Since I referred in my Report to Auto- 
mation this word has become, I am afraid, 
hackneyed. So long as your Company can 
increase production coupled with the Dormer 
brand of consistent quality with a similar 
available labour force, then automation will 
have been usefully and economically intro- 
duced and have its proper place in our 
Factory. Automation in our Customers 
Factories can only mean an increased de- 
mand for our tools, therefore we face the 
future with every confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend of 2s. 
a unit, on the Ordinary stock, making with 
the interim dividend of 8d. a unit, 2s. 8d. 4 
unit for the year, was approved ; the retiring 
director, Mr Joseph Whorton, was re-elected 
and the remuneration of the auditors, Mess's 
Franklin, Wild and Company, was fixed. 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS FREIGHTERS 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


EARNINGS REFLECT TRANSITIONAL STAGE IN PLANNED DEVELOPMENT 


MR BASIL M. MAVROLEON ON TANKER FREIGHT RATES 


The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters Limited was 
held on July 9th at the Baltic Exchange, St 
Mary Axe, London, E.C., Mr Basil M. 
Mavroleon (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated review: 


EARNINGS 


The Operating Surplus for tae year shows 
an increase of £517,070 on the previous year 
and may be considered satisfactory in the 
carcumstances, 


From an earnings point of view the year 
under review marks a transitional stage in 
the planned development of the Company’s 


trading. 


Previously with the exception of the 
London Prestige referred to in my last 
Review, all our tankers have been engaged 
on long-term time charters. Such fixtures, 
entered into at fixed rates of hire long before 
the vessels conce: were built, formed an 
essential part of the collateral security needed 
to obtain the fimance necessary to build the 
ships and were the foundation of the Com- 
pany’s entry into the tanker industry. 
Towards the end of 1955 the London Pride 
and London Enterprise completed their 
initial five-year charters and the future earn- 
ings of these two ships, and those of others 
similarly becoming available, are likely to 
reflect current market rates—good or bad— 
instead of producing a more or less fixed, if 
reducing, operating surplus as in the past. 
(It may interest you to know that the London 
Pride carried grain on one voyage when the 
tanker market was offering unremunerative 
rates.) Additionally, the year’s results include 
the income arising from new ships trading 
under contracts which provide long-term 
employment on a basis whereby the freight 
received varies with the current market rates 
subject to agreed minima and maxima. Cer- 
tain other vessels not yet built are scheduled 
for similar employment. Now that this type 
of consecutive voyage charter has become an 
accepted basis of doing business in the tanker 
market you might like to know that your 
Company was the originator of the scheme. 
I have already referred to the necessity, when 
We first went into the tanker business, of 
securing employment for the vessels at the 
ume of placing the building orders. As the 
Company grew and more orders were placed 
for tankers it became abundantly clear that 
the practice of chartering for future delivery 
at fixed rates in a world of rising costs was 
fraught with . It was to guard against 
this probability of reduced profits and possi- 
bility of trading losses which led us, some 
years ago, to devise a basis of employment 
acceptable to charterers whereby the ships’ 
farnings would not be fixed for the duration 
of the charter at a rate of freight, 
determined long im advance of trading, 
which could take no account of increased 


°perating costs and the decreasing value of 
the pound, 


The fortunes of the Company in the future 
will, ‘herefore, be more susceptible to the ups 
and downs of world tanker markets than has 
been the case in the past. This should not 
be interpreted as meaning that a slump in 





the market will necessarily result in losses, 
but it would be unwise to expect profits to 
mcrease each year irrespective of market 
conditions as has been the case hitherto. It 
follows that the operating surpluses given in 
quarterly statements cannot of themselves 
be any guide to the outcome of ensuing 
months. 


TANKER FREIGHT MARKET 


I would like to take this opportunity of 
making some remarks on the tanker freight 
market generally. 


I have on occasion been perturbed at the 
misleading picture painted in the lay press 
on the subject of tanker freight rates. 
Readers are given the impression that tanker 
owners are being paid fantastically high sums 
for the carriage of oil. This misconception 
stems from failure to appreciate the meaning 
of a rate of freight expressed in such terms 
as “MOT + x per gent,” it being inferred 
that “MOT + 100 per cent” puts twice as 
much money in the tanker owner’s pocket 
as is warranted. 


The fact is that at the end of 1945 the 
Ministry of Transport and the industry com- 
piled a schedule of freight rates to be regarded 
as the maximum to be used during the 
period between derequisitioning at the end 
of the war and the resumption of normal 
trading. 

It has become the practice to refer to cur- 
rent freight rates by reference to this 
Schedule ; thus, instead of quoting the rate 
for the transport of crude oil from Cura¢ao 
to UK/Continent as being 65s. per ton, it 
is said to be MOT + 100 per cent. 


At the end of the financial year under 
review the market rate for the above voyage 
was MOT + 374 per cent. In other words 
the oil companies were prepared to pay 
44s, 8d, per ton for this voyage ; i.e. 12s. 2d. 
per ton more than was considered reasonable 
ten years ago. In the light of increased 
operating expenses and soaring replacement 
costs, to which I refer elsewhere, such a 
rate of freight—far from being excessive— 
barely warrants acceptance by a shipowner. 
It may shock some of you to learn that if 
freights were to continue indefinitely at this 
low level it would seem more remunerative 
to sell our ships and invest the proceeds in 
the oil companies. 

We are, however, shipowners, not an 
investment company, and, fortunately for us, 
the continued prosperity of the oil industry 
is dependent upon the existence of a thriving 
fleet of tankers in the hands of independent 
owners. I do not, therefore, take a gloomy 
view of the future earning prospects of this 
Company. On the contrary, I am confident 
that the transportation of oil is an under- 
taking which will be carried on for many 
years to come to the mutual advantage of the 
owners of both the cargoes and the ships. 


TAXATION 


um of £400,000 has been added to 
Tandon Equalisation Reserve, which now 
stands at £1,600,000. This sum represents 
the amount of Income Tax and Profits Tax 


which would have been payable up to the 
present time had it not been for the inci- 
dence of Initial Allowances in respect of 
expenditure on building new ships. 


DIVIDEND 


In recommending the payment of a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent (less tax) for the year 
ended March 31, 1956, your Board is mind- 
ful of the necessity of conserving the Com- 
pany’s resources to meet commitments under 
its building programme. 


It is worthy of note that the undistributed 
profits, standing in the Balance Sheet at 
£,1,358,258, would be less by £978,000 if 
depreciation of the fleet had been computed 
on the basis of replacement costs instead of 
historical cost. 


FLEET AND BUILDING PROGRAMME 


The composition of the fleet has not 
changed during the year, but payments on 
new buildings have increased by £760,971. 
The London Valour, due to be launched this 
month, is the first of those to be built for 
the Company with steam turbine machinery 
and should be in service before the end of the 
current financial year. Work has commenced 
on two similar vessels expected to be com- 
pleted in the latter half of 1957. 


At March 31, 1955, it was estimated that 
the five tankers on order would cost 
£6,750,000. The latest information available 
indicates that these ships will cost nat less 
than £7,500,000, a further increase upon 
the total estimated cost of £5 million when 
the building contracts were signed 4} 
years ago. 


In view of the ever-increasing cost of 
building in this country and the inability of 
British shipbuilders to quote fixed prices, 
no further ships have been ordered during the 
year. 


Your Board is of the opinion that a busi- 
ness venture such as ours cannot stand still. 
It must go forward—or backward. We are 
determined to forge ahead and must, there- 
fore, increase the number of ships at our dis- 
posal, but we take the view that the time is 
past when orders must be placed for vessels 
to be built at unknown costs 


As an interim measure we have taken on 
time charter for a number of years at a 
favourable rate of hire three Norwegian 
tankers to be built in foreign yards and to 
be completed in 1960 and 1961. Thus our 
fleet will be increased by nearly 60,000 dead- 
weight tons without the risks attendant upon 
ordering new ships on a “blank cheque” 
basis. Much*as your Board would like to 
look to British yards for new tonnage on com- 
pletion of the Company’s present building 
programme, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to find a sound basis for resisting the 
overtures of foreign shipbuilders who offer 
not only fixed prices but shorter deliveries. 
I cannot do more than to make this an open 
invitation to any British shipbuilder to come 
forward with a specific offer to build for us 
on terms which can be considered competitive 
with those obtainable elsewhere. 
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ISSUE OF BONUS SHARES 


As you know, the large tanker-building 
programme undertaken by your Company is 
being financed largely out of profits and the 
Board recommend that a substantial part of 
the retained profits be permanently ear- 
marked for investment in the fleet. This is 
to be done, it is proposed, by making a free 
issue to you of 1,500,000 fully paid Ordinary 
shares in the proportion of three new shares 
to every five of your present holdings. Half 
of the sum required for this operation is to 
come out of Capital Reserve, and the other 
£750,000 appropriated from accumulated 
trading profits. 


In view of the many problems facing the 
industry—some of which I have touched upon 
in this Review—it would be unreasonable to 
expect me to forecast next year’s results, 
but I am prepared to go so far as to state 
that I confidently anticipate being in a posi- 
tion, in the absence of marine catastrophes, 
to maintain the increased rate of dividend on 
the increased capital. 


FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE 


Much has been said in recent months by 
spokesmen of famous British shipping com- 
panies about the use of so-called “ flags of 
convenience.” British shipowners are justi- 
fiably concerned about the disadvantageous 
position in which they find themselves com- 
pared with foreign operators who are able to 
increase their fleets out of profits without 
having to set aside vast sums for taxation. 


I share fully their concern but, to my 
mind, it is action that is called for and not 
words. One possible course suggests itself 
and your Company has already taken steps 
which may well prove far-reaching. In asso- 
ciation with a powerful financial group in 
the City we formed early in April this year 
a shipping company in Bermuda under the 
title of London & Overseas Tankers, Limited. 
In the course of time we expect to be in a 
position to compete effectively with all and 
sundry, irrespective of flag. 


MR A. E. HODGKINS, MC 


It is with profound regret that I record the 
death, after a short illness, of our colleague, 
Mr A. E. Hodgkins, MC, on May 25, 1956. 
“ Jack ” Hodgkins, as he was known through- 
out the shipping world, took a lively interest 
in the affairs and progress of the Company 
from its inception and his wise counsel and 
cheerful presence will be greatly missed. 


PERSONNEL 


The total number of persons employed by 
the Company at March 31, 1956, was 800, of 
which 748 were sea-going personnel. The 
continued efficient operation of the fleet is 
due in no small measure to their enthusiastic 
efforts. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the Meeting, the Chairman 
said : In anticipation of questions which may 
be in your minds concerning the reference 
in my Review to the formation of a Com- 
pany in Bermuda, I propose giving you some 
further information on the subject. 

Firstly, it must be appreciated that 

m & Overseas Tankers, Limited, is 
a long-term project and is as yet in its 
infancy. Its development must necessarily 


proceed slowly in its early stages. 
Secondly, I wish to make it clear that the 


advent of the Bermudan Company will in 
no way affect the progress and growth of. 


London & Overseas Freighters, Limited, for 
which Company I foresee an expanding and 
prosperous future. 


Thirdly, I would inform you that London 
& Overseas Tankers, Limited, is a Company 
incorporated in Bermuda, where it has its 
seat of management. Your Company’s 
investment in the Bermudan Company will 
comprise 50 per cent of the Ordinary Share 
Capital, the other half being held by a group 
of leading financial institutions in the City of 
London, headed by Philip Hill, Higginson 
& Company, Limited. 


I am informed that the Board of London 
& Overseas Tankers, Limited, intend initially 
to place orders for four tankers, two from a 
British Yard and two from a Swedish Yard, 
for delivery between 1958 and 1961. I think 
that you would also like to know that it is 
the intention of London & Overseas 
Tankers, Limited, to register their ships in 
London ; they will fly the “red duster” ; 
they will be manned by British Officers and 
the ships will be operated to the same high 
standard as those of London & Overseas 
Freighters, Limited. 


We ail hope that London & Overseas 
Tankers, Limited, will ultimately play its full 
part in increasing the size of the indepen- 
dently owned British tanker fleet, thus 
st@mming its decline relative to the ever- 
increasing “paper” tonnage of certain 
obscure Republics. 


The report and accounts were adopted. At 
the subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
the Board’s capitalisation and scrip issue pro- 
posals were approved. 





TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Telephone Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on July 9th in London, 
Mr Fred.. T. Jackson, OBE, CompIEE 
(Chairman and Managing Director), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Although your Company had a difficult 
year during 1955 as a result of shortages 
both of material and labour, and particularly 
of the latter, we were nevertheless successful 
in increasing the value of goods delivered by 
20 per cent when compared with the total 
for 1954, and of the total 19 cent was 
Export. The increase in Profit is on a lower 
scale than the increase in Turnover due to 
the increased rates of pay which came into 
force in 1955, and to the low prices at which 
we have to take certain types of Export order 
in the face of the growing competition which 
we are experiencing. Nevertheless, as I 
hoped when I made my statement last vear, 
we have been able to offset these two factors 
by an increase in production. 


Incoming orders during the course of the 
year have shown an increase in almost 
every section of our business with, I am 
glad -_ say, the British Post Office heading 
the list. 


I think we can be quietly optimistic about 
the results for the current year. The posi- 
tion of the Order Book is good and I think 
that orders should continue to flow in on an 
adequate scale. 


The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 10 per cent for the year was 
approved. 
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COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
BELGE (LLOYD ROYAL) 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


The Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pagnie Maritime Belge was held on May 2n4, 
and the following are details of the repor: 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


In the course of 1955, the Company’s main 
efforts went to meet the essential needs of 
the Belgian economy by providing adequate 
shipping services between Europe and the 
United States on the one hand, and the 
Belgian Congo on the other. Measures were 
also taken to meet the situation created by 
the opening of the Canadian Seaway in 1959. 


EXPANSION 


The Lufira, third of the Lubumbashi 
series, was taken into service; the Lukuga 
and the Lusambo which were launched re- 
cently, and the Lulua due to be launched 
—_ will enter scheduled services during 


The fadotville, launched in November, 
1955, will make its first trip on the Antwerp- 
Lobito-Matadi route this summer. This ship, 
with a speed of 16.5 knots and a passenger 
capacity of 300, will make it possible to with- 
draw the five “ Ville” ships for a refit. The 
weekly service Antwerp-Lobito-Matadi wil! 
then be covered by seven ships, of equal 
speed, which will provide an additional 2,50 
berths yearly. 


Orders were placed with the Cockerill- 
Ougrée shipyard at Hoboken last year for six 
vessels with a deadweight capacity of more 
than 12,000 tons each. 


PROFIT 


An ‘analysis of the year’s operations shows 
a profit of Bfrs.111,415,348 which, with the 
balance of Bfrs.704,978 brought forward from 
1954, makes a grand total of Bfrs.112,120,326 
available for distribution. 


It is accordingly proposed to distribute this 
amount as follows: 


(1) A net dividend of 6 per 
cent on 31,540 units of 
registered stock of 
Bfrs.100 each, totalling 


(2) To be carried forward ... 
The balance of Bfrs. 
110,268,703 to be dis- 
tributed as follows under 
article 36 of the Com- 
pany’s statutes : 

9 per cent to Profit 
Sharing Rights ve 

91 per cent to 323,69 
non-par shares ... ...Bfrs. 100,344,320 


Bfrs.236,550 
Bfrs.1,685,073 


Bfrs.9,924,183 





The report and accounts were adopted 


Board of Directors: Paul Gillet, Chair- 
man ; André de Spirlet, Managing Direcior ; 
Comte Gobert d’Aspremont Lynden ; Carl 
de Brouwer ; Baron Edouard Empain ; John 
Hall Joyce ; Robert Lippens ; Alfred Loesch ; 
Aimé Marthoz ; Fréderic Osterrieth ; Gilb=rt 
Périer ; Léonard Scraeyen. 
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C. C. WAKEFIELD AND COMPANY 


ANOTHER YEAR OF OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT 


RECORD CASTROL SALES DESPITE WORLD COMPETITION 


MR L. W. FARROW ON CONTINUED GROUP EXPANSION 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting 
of C. C. Wakefield and Company Limited 
was held on July 12th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, Mr L. W. 
Farrow, CBE (the’chairman), presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: It is with pleasure that 
I am able to announce another year of out- 
standing achievement in sales, both at Home 
and Overseas, the volume and value of 
Group turnover during 1955 having sur- 
passed by more than 10 per cent those of 
]984, the previous record year. However, 
due entirely to the pressure of increasing 
costs over which your Directors have no 
control, it has not been possible to maintain 
the same profit margins as in 1954, with the 
result that the Group Trading Profit of 
{3,842,727 shows a reduction of £17,380 
when compared with last year. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the benefit of the 
additional sales has been more than offset by 
the rise in costs which were fully absorbed 
until December, 1955, when it became neces- 
sary to increase selling prices to effect a 
partial recovery of the higher oil costs. 


RECORD SALES 


It is significant that these greater sales 
have been achieved in the face of continuing 
intensive activity on the part of our main 
competitors. Stockholders will be gratified 
to learn that more Castrol was sold in the 
United Kingdom and Overseas during 1955 
than in the previous year. Additionally in 
the Agricultural Industry a similar advance 
was made in the sales of your Company’s 
branded tractor lubricants marketed under 
the trademark Agricastrol. 


Castrol dominated the racing scene during 
19585, being associated with the winners of 
every majot World Championship in every 
sphere of motor sport. The record speaks 
for itself. J. M. Fangio (Champion Grand 
Prix Driver of the World), Geoffrey Duke 
(a World Champion for the sixth time), 
Mercedes Benz (World’s Sports Car Cham- 
p.ons)—these were among those who selected 
Castrol, and this provides further evidence 
of the exceptional quality of your Company’s 
Principal product. 

During the year, Stockholders will have 
noticed growing public concern regarding 
the limitations which Petrol Companies 


ere seeking to impose on British motor 
traders, 


Your Company was among the original 
subscribers to the Motor Accessories Manu- 
lacturers Association Limited, which has as 
ils object “to promote, by exchange of in- 
formation and by concerted action, the 
unrestricted sale and display of accessories, 
tyres, batteries, oils and other products dis- 
tributed by Members of the Association to 
the motor and allied trades.” Members of 
this Association believe that the motor trader 
should be free to sell, and the motorist 
should be free to buy, any product he wishes. 

ving absolute confidence in the value and 
Quality of its products, your Company does 
hot desire to restrict the availability of com- 
Pettive goods. Nor does your Company 
wish to compete with its trade customers by 


buying or building company-owned outlets. 
This policy is welcomed by motor traders, 
and as a result Castrol continues to enjoy 
not only the widest distribution but also 
sales predominance in the field of branded 
motor oils in Britain. Moreover, as already 
stated, the sales of Castrol reached an all- 
tume record during 1955. 


Our main Subsidiary in the United King- 
dom, Wakefield-Dick Industrial Oils Limited 
(formerly W. B. Dick & Company Limited) 
also achieved increased sales in comparison 
with 1954 and has again made a valuable 
contribution to the Group’s profits. In order 
to strengthen still further the sales service of 
the Group in the industrial field, the Division 
of the Parent Company previously respon- 
sible for these activities in the United 
Kingdom was transferred to W. B. Dick and 
Company Limited at the close of 1955. This 
Subsidiary is now entirely responsible for the 
marketing in the United Kingdom of the 
Group’s Industrial, Marine and Electrical 
Oils. Mr A. J. Sear, who has rendered 
valuable service to W. B. Dick and Company 
Limited over a period of 34 years, has 
retired from the position of Managing 
Director, but I am glad to say that he is 
continuing as a Director of the renamed 
Company and that the benefit of his 
specialised knowledge and long experience 
will still be available to the Company. Our 
Managing Director, Mr L. M. Broadway, 
has also been appointed Managing 
Director of Wakefield-Dick Industrial Oils 
Limited. 


The increase’ in the production of chemical 
additives at our Stanlow Plant, to which I 
referred last year, has been maintained and 
new plant is being installed to provide even 
greater production. 


OVERSEAS TRADING ACTIVITIES 


I turn now to the Group’s overseas 
trading activities and, here again, I have 
pleasure in reporting record aggregate sales 
during 1955. In my Statement last year, I 
drew attention to your Directors’ policy of 
establishing Subsidiary Companies in certain 
selected countries where this was considered 
to be in the Group’s trading interests. This 
policy is being actively pursued, and during 
the year Subsidiary Companies have com- 
menced to operate in Austria, Italy and Hol- 
land, where formerly our bisiness was con- 
ducted through Agents. Our Subsidiary 
Companies now total 18 as compared with 
four in 1945. In the current year, steps are 
being taken towards the formation of Sub- 
sidiary Companies in other countries where 
your Directors consider that this should 
result in an expansion of business. 


I mentioned last year that we had acquired 
a Blending and Filling Plant in New Jersey, 
USA, which, in addition to feeding part of 
our Overseas organisation, now supplies 
Castrol to our growing USA market through 
our American Subsidiary Company, Castrol 
Oils Incorporated. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
of the Group discloses a Net Profit of 
£1,474,452 after taking into account all 
charges including Taxation, compared with 
{1,528,361 for 1954. The increase in the 


charge for Staff Superannuation Schemes is 
largely due to the Group Retirement Benefits 
Scheme having been extended to include the 
Staff of John B. Pillin Limited and Henry 
Prichard and Company (1947) Limited. The 
charge for depreciation also shows a sub- 
stantial increase over 1954, chiefly attribu- 
table to the fact that the 1955 Consolidation 
includes the Fixed Assets of additional 
Overseas Subsidiary Companies. 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
of 20 per cent, less Income Tax, making a 
total for the year of 274 per cent, the same 
distribution as for 1954. The other appro- 
priations are set out in the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account and include the 
transfer of £950,532 to General Reserve, of 
which £900,000 is applicable to the Parent 
Company. It will be seen, therefore, that 
your Directors are pursuing their policy of 
retaining a considerable proportion of the 
profits which is necessary to provide for the 
continued development and expansion of the 
Group’s business. After allowing for these 
appropriations, the balance of Group Profits 
carried forward is £650,238 as against 
£645,668 in 1954. 


GROUP’S RAPID PROGRESS 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
Company and its Subsidiary Companies 
reflects the degree to which the Group’s 
business has expanded during the year. Total 
Shareholders’ interests have increased by 
more than {1 million and it is indicative of 
the rapid progress of the Group in recent 
years to record that the increase of £2,164,009 
in total Shareholders’ interests over the past 
two years is almost equivalent to the Issued 
Ordinary Capital of the Company. The 
liquid resources of the Group, as represented 
by the excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities, amounts to £6,955,302, which is 
an increase of £503,254 in comparison with 
the position at the end of 1954. This strength 
in liquidity is even more significant bearing 
in mind the Company’s considerable invest- 
ment in Subsidiary Companies and the 
purchase and cancellation of £135,595 of 
its Debenture Stock during 1955, all of which 
has been financed entirely from the Com- 
pany’s own resources. The Fixed Assets of 
the Group include frechold land and 
premises and plant to the written-down value 
of £1,928,584. These assets, excluding land, 
have an insured value of £3,490,196. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS AND TRENDS 


There are no signs of any appreciable 
relaxation in the pressure of increasing costs 
which all Industries are experiencing in 
some form or other and therefore, in view 
of the decreasing margin between cost and 
sale price, it is difficult to attempt to fore- 
cast trading results for the current year. 
Your Directors are confident that the superior 
quality of the Company’s products, the result 
of over fifty years of specialisation in the field 
of lubrication alone, coupled with the unique 
goodwill which the Company enjoys, will 
prove effective factors in their endeavours to 
obtain an ever increasing share of the world’s 
markets in lubricants. am glad to say that 
the volume of Group sales during the first 
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quarter of 1956 shows an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

I am sure you will wish me on your behalf 
to pay tribute to the Directors and all em- 
ployees throughout the world for their unfail- 


ing loyalty and enthusiasm during the year . 


under review. Such satisfactory results as 
are disclosed in the Accounts before you 
would not have been possible without the 
erg co-operation of every member of the 
taff. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend of 20 per cent, making 27} 
per cent for the year, was approved. 


The fetiring directors, Mr L. W. Farrow, 
CBE, and Mr A. Franks, were re-elected and 
the other formal business having been duly 
transacted, the proceedings terminated. 


FOY, MORGAN AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 





The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Foy, Morgan and Company, Limited, was 
held on July 12th at the offices of the com- 
pany, 16, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, Mr 
Peter Morgan (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: The Accounts for the 
year ended on December 31, 1955, which are 
now submitted show that from a trading 
point of view the year was a satisfactory one, 
the Trading Profit having increased by some 
£12,000 due to larger sales. Whilst there is 
a decrease in the amount carried forward on 
the Profit and Loss Account, arising from the 
payment, due to exceptional circumstances, 
of a dividend for the year 1948 on the 
Ordinary Shares, the sum carried forward i is 
still substantial. 


Financing the purchases of your Com- - 


pany’s customers has, in 1955, been an even 
bigger feature of the business than in pre- 
vious years, and you will see that the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet again shows a 
total of over £1 million in Trade Debtors 
and Bills Receivable. 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


Trading conditions at the close of the 
year were difficult and have remained so 
during the first months of 1956. This state 
of affairs can be attributed to several factors, 
notably to strikes, to large stocks held in the 
country in buyers’ hands, to the “credit 
squeeze,” which has affected the Timber 
Trade considerably, and to the Government’s 
decision to dispose of the Strategic Reserve 
Stock. It is to be hoped that these adverse 
influences will disappear shortly, when it 
can fairly be anticipated that our Trade will 
resume its normal pattern. 


I would like to refer here to the retirement 
of Mr A. J. S. Waterman. Mr Waterman, 
after serving your Company loyally for many 
years first as a member of the Staff and then 
on the Board, decided to retire at the end of 
the year. The Board accepted his decision 
with deep regret, but I am happy to be able 
to report that we may still call on him for 
advice and help when needed 


Mr W. P. S. Hastings has joined the Board 
and I am very glad to welcome him. 

Once again, I would like to record my 
colleagues’ and my thanks to the members 
fe Soprano © Os ee 

Staffs of your subsidiary companies for 
their loyal and efficient service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 


STEADY LEVEL OF BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


BROAD FIELD OF ACTIVITY A SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


MR J. L. McCONNELL ON FINANCIAL POLICY 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries 
Limited was held on July 10th in London, 
Mr J. L. McConnell (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


Group profits at £2,984,202, before taxa- 
tion, are, with the exception of the year 1951, 
in which special circumstances prevailed, the 
highest so far reached by your Company 
and exceed those-of the previous year by the 
satisfactory figure of £271,017. Taxation 
absorbs {1,472,442 and, after allowance is 
made for minority interests, the net consoli- 
dated profit is £1,450,865, of which £669,598 
has been retained by subsidiary Companies. 
The Group Balance Sheet remains a strong 
one and our liquid position remains satis- 
factory. 


The year has been one of great activity 
for British industry and, as suppliers of a 
large variety of products to many important 
branches of it, we have shared in the 
country’s prosperity ; our business continued 
at a steady level throughout the year. On our 
metal side, we experienced some intensifi- 
cation of competition in our lead and 
antimony manufacturing departments and in 
our smelting and refining departments, and 
in spite of an imcrease in tonnage in most 
cases, earnings were not fully maintained. 
An improvement in productivity, achieved 
as a result of excellent work on the part of 
our technical staff, was insufficient to offset 
the substantial increase in labour costs which 
had to be met during the year, and the con- 
tinuance of inflationary conditions brought 
about for us, as with most Companies, a 
higher level of expenditure in overheads of 
all kinds. 


Our export business in lead and antimony 
was satisfactory in volume, but earnings 
were barely maintained following subsidised 
competition in lead products of European 
origin and in antimony metal of Russian and 
Chinese origin. On the other hand, Goodlass 
Wall & Company Limited, Liverpool, our 
largest paint subsidiary, had a record year. 
Turnover in all sections improved upon last 


‘year’s figures, and marked success was again 


achieved in marketing their various products 
under the well-known brand names of 
“Valspar ” and “ Combinol. ” “In the highly 
competitive retail field, “ Valspar” 2/4-hour 
lacquer strengthened its position and is now 
a household word in many parts of the 
country. Our other paint departments at 
— continued to show encouraging 
results. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
The revenue from these just failed to reach 


the previous year’s good an improve- 
ment in our paint companies’ results being 
slightly more than offset by a falling off in the 


— of our lead tin che me in Calcutta 
an . 


DEVELOPMENT 


_ Our recently acquired 
Company has had a and 
active steps are being taken to enlarge sub- 


‘made an issue 


stantially plant capacity in London and S:.._; 
bridge in order to take advantage of :h- 
general expansion in this industry. [)h- 
Zirconium Division made an increased 
tribution to our earnings and an exte 

of our field of operation is in course of 
negotiation. We have been successful in the 
development of the use of antimony ox: ide 

a flame retardant and satisfactory progress 
has been made with the erection at L iver pool 
of our plant for the manufacture of lith.um 
compounds, 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


Our revenue from this source has gone up 
to £298,000 and is i g significant 
British Titan Products Company Limited has 
had a record year, and in the meantime it his 
of £1 million in Ordinary 
Shares at par in which we are participating 
to the extent of just over £300,000, and ir wil! 
require further funds of a substantia! nature 
to provide increased capacity at home and 
abroad and to secure adequate sources of riw 
material for manufacturing purposes. BALM 
Paints Propri Limited, Sydney, has 
again done splendidly. Over the next year 
or two substantial expenditure is envisaged 
in this case also, and a further increase in 
our investment in this company is to be 
expected. The results of our associated com- 
peny in Johannesburg, Enthoven Fry 

imited, show an improvement over those for 
1954, itself a good year. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Although we remain comfortably situated 
so far as immediate cash resources are con- 
cerned, their utilisation will require carc‘ul 
consideration. Quite apart from our own 
expenditure, the requirements in the © 
— near future of British Titan Products 

Limited, and BALM Paints Pro- 

retary Limited, already referred to, will be 
ener and the extent of the demand upon 
our resources will depend upon the policy to 
those Companies in raising 


It is not enough for a Company such 4s 
ours to keep in business: it must expand .n . 
diversify its activities. It must also st: 
continually to improve and modernise cx\5'- 
ing processes, on the one hand to mitigate the 
ever-increasing cost of labour and materi:|s, 
and on the other to achieve better working 
conditions and ther attract and hold the 
so type of worker. It has been our practice 

ide the finance for this from ‘\< 
ts which remain after tax has been p.id, 
and although I appreciate the problems facin¢ 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer nd 
his predecessor, I find it most disappoin''' 
that they should have decided to place furth et 
burdens upon industry in the way % 
increased rates of Profits Tax. The incr< _ 
in the rate on undistributed profits, althouxh 
—- is Fagen irritating, and I quest 
fe et at feet, br rate on i 
ao uae —_ of i ring abou 
general reduction in the amount of Pp! ts 
distributed by way of dividend, which » ' 
in the main, 
economic wation of the pre>-' 
inflati situation is arising princip: y 
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from the short-sighted and, in some cases, 
isresponsible attitude of certain sections of 
labour. The effect upon industry at large of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Bill now 
before Parliament may have repercussions 
not fully appreciated by its sponsors, and I 
doubt very much whether in the long run 
the consumer whose interests are intended 
to be served by this legislation will receive 
any real advantage, 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Directors are of the opinion that the 
Stockholders should participate in the 
improved earnings of the Company in the past 
year. The maintenance and steady improve- 
ment in our profits over a long period 


is fundamentally due to their willingness to 
allow your Directors to retain in the business 
profits that might have been distributed. 
This has made possible investment of capital 
in new fields, and it is only proper that the 
Stockholders should share in the benefits 
that are being realised. We have, therefore, 
decided to recommend that a final dividend 
of 11 per cent, less tax, be paid upon the 
Ordinary Stock, making a total of 16 per 
cent, less tax, for the year. This compares 


with a figure of 14 per cent, less tax, for 
1954. 


They also recommend that the General 
Reserve be increased by a transfer of 
£350,000 to a figure of £2,250,000 and that 


the sum of £521,815 be carried forward to 
1956. 


179 


PROSPECTS 


The economic position of the country 
makes it more difficult than usual to forecast 
trading prospects. So far, our turnover in 
paints has been well maintained; on the 
other hand deliveries on the metal side of 
our business show some reduction as against 
last year and it may not prove possible to 
recover fully the ground which has been lost. 
We are faced with a steady increase in costs 
of all kinds, many of which cannot be re- 
covered in our selling prices, and it may be 
difficult to reach the satisfactory figures of 
the past year. In times such as these when 
the general outlook is uncertain, the broad 
field of activity covered by your Company is, 
however, a source of strength. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











~~ AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


A RECORD YEAR 


The twentieth annual general meeting 
of Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation 
Limited was held on July 11th in London, 
Mr W. H. Gatty Saunt (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Consolidated Net Profits of the Group, 
subect only to taxation, amounted to 
£670,937, an increase of £160,518. Your 
Board is now recommending a Final Dividend 
of 9 per cent gross, making a total dividend 
of 1S per cent, as against 12} per cent last 
year, together with a tax-free distribution out 
of Capital Profits of 2 per cent, compared 
with 1} per cent. 

The addition to Carry Forward is £124,000, 
compared with a similar addition the previous 
year of £80,000. Capital Reserves £486,070, 
Revenue Reserves £414,769 and Future 
Taxation Reserves £635,517, amount in the 
aggregate to £1,536,356, after applying just 
over £100,000 of Capital Reserves in Sub- 
idanes to writing down Goodwill. 


VALUATION OF FIXED ASSETS 


Detailed valuations as at October 31, 1955, 


show that against an Issued Share Capital of 
£3 million, the aggregate value of Liquid and 
near-Liquid Assets, including ships, exceeds 
£2,500,000, while, in addition, freehold and 
leasehold properties and Fixed Plant and 
Machinery are valued at over £4,500,000. 
The foregoing valuation figures cover only 
assets owned 100 per cent and exclude the 
assets of Amalgamated Limestone Corpora- 
tion Limited. 


The Williamstown Shipping Company’s 
replacement programme to which I referred 
last year is proceeding apace at a cost of 
nearly £1 million, financed out of that Com- 
pany’s own resources. A new ship was 
delivered in May, 1955 ; two more ships are 
due for delivery before the end of the current 
Financial Year, which will be followed by 
three more being built for us under contracts 
placed last year 


As regards the current year, now more 
than half spent, internal quarry and trading 
accounts show that net profits for the first 
six months substantially exceed those of the 
corresponding period last year and summer 
prospects are good. 


INADEQUACY OF 
ROAD SYSTEM 


We are stil] patiently waiting for the roads 
of this country to be taken seriously, and we 
have equipped our quarries to meet much 
greater demands. While the country’s finan- 
cial and economic position may still be 


retarding really adequate modernisation of 
our road system, it is surely false economy 
to postpone the elimination of black spots 
which, more than anything else, have in- 
creased the yearly casualties on our roads by 
more than 100,000 in the last ten years from 
162,546 in 1946 to 267,922 in 1955. 


Parliament finds time for abortive con- 
sideration of the effect of smoking on lung 
cancer. Statistics prove that it is most preva- 
lent in traffic-congested areas. Surely it is 
more than probable that the real offender is 
the stagnant petrol and diesel exhaust from 
Stationary and crawling traffic in utterly 
inadequate thoroughfares. 


A great deal is nowadays written about 
inflation and the universal panacea of in- 
creased production. I believe that to be effec- 
tive it must be accompanied by the reduction 
of avoidable waste. More waste is occasioned 
by transport than by any other single factor, 
and the waste in transport is mainly due to 
the congestion and inadequacy of our roads, 
which carry 72 per cent of all freight 
tonnage. 


The expenditure on roads of a fraction of 
the much-heralded expenditure on railways 
could eliminate most of the wasted cost of 
transport in a much shorter time. It is a 
national disgrace, and undoubtedly one of the 
causes of our economic difficulties, that our 
expenditure on roads per capita of popula- 
tion is so much less than that of every other 
civilised country in the world. 


The report was adopted. 











AMALGAMATED 
LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT AT 
HOME AND OVERSEAS 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation Limited 
was held on July 11th in London, Colonel 
D. W. Cleaver, DSO (Chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement: 


_ Trading profits of our wholly-owned 
undertakings amounted to £85,000, an im- 
Frovement of £34,000 over the previous year. 
Rectuon took £37,000, Taxation and 
Neserves £27,000, leaving £21,000 to be 
~ d to the net amount carried forward, 
“nging it up to £65,000. 


In addition, £3,000 has been credited to 
mn A Reserve, this being an amount re- 
of... 10m British Railways in consideration 
«, Ut giving them, for railway use, the 
hen dene ” in a new technique which we 
comes, « OPed, Of transporting and handling 

“nt in bulk. We have also succeeded in 





giving satisfaction to many other users in- 
cluding the biggest producers and consumers 
of cement in the country. 


In previous years I have told you about 
our investment in 1951 of £37,000 in Re- 
deemable Stock and £2,375 in Shares (474 
per cent of the issued £5,000 Share Capital) 
in Ulster Limestone Corporation Limited. 
That Company has now redeemed, out of 
profit, £45,662 of Stock, including £24,050 
of our holding which is therefore now re- 
duced to £12,950. This balance will be 
redeemed early next year and we shall then 
have been repaid in full the whole of our 
investment in Loan Stock, together with sub- 
stantial tax-free profits. 


We have already received from that source 
Capital Profits aggregating £26,740. From 
this amount we have recommended the dis- 
tribution to our Shareholders of £25,000, 
being 25 per cent tax free on our Share 
Capital of £100,000. We believe we have 
good reason to anticipate being able to make 
similar tax-free distributions in future, as 
and when Capital Profits accrue to us. 


KENYA INTEREST 


Our other minority holding is in the 
British Standard Portland Cement Company 


Limited of Kenya, in which we are interested 
to the extent of 45 per cent of its £100,000 
Ordinary Share Capital, subject to £560,000 
6 per cent Unsecured Redeemable Loan 
Stock. Capital Expenditure on buildings and 
equipment to October, 1955, was £876,000, 
this is now being increased over the 
next two or three years by about £500,000 
and concurrently with this further Capital 
Expenditure, it is expected progressively to 
redeem the £560,000 Loan Stock. 


The policy, both in Ulster and Kenya, of 
financing mainly with Redeemable Loans 
Stock and relatively small Share Capital, 
and applying all profits entirely to Capital 
Expenditure and the repayment of Loan 
Stock, has already brought us near our in- 
tended goal of property and works costing 
and worth many times the Share Capital and 
earning correspondingly high rates of profit 
thereon. 


At our own Cement Works at Plymouth, 
the second kiln has recently come into pro- 
duction and should contribute to some extent 
to the current year’s profits of the Corpora- 
tion, which, for the first six months, show, 
not only in the Cement Works but in every 
department, a marked improvement. This 
applies equally to Ulster and still more so to 
Kenya. The report was adopted. 
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FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. 
eormal, Muster Lucius & ruining 
FRANKFURT (MAIN) 


_ The Annual General Meeting of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. was held 
in Frankfurt (Main) on June 1. 1956, and the following is a summary 


_ Of the report presented by the Board of Directors: 


Further Progress 
In 1955, too, the Company made good progress in al! sectors. Pro- 
duction installations were extended and modernised, and the sales 
organisation was further strengthened both at home and abroad. 


The total turnover of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. and its associated 
companies rose to DM 1,270m. (£108m), which means an increase of 
12.7% as compared with 1954. Since in 1954 capacity in many fields 
was already fully utilised, the increase in turnover last year_was mainly 
due to additional production lines being started in 1955. Exports reached 
DM 380m. (£32.5m.), or again nearly 30% of the total turnover. 


This expansion was in line with the general development of the 
chemical industry throughout the world, with which the Federal Republic 
has been able to keep in step during the last few years only. Germany 
has not yet been able, however, to regain her pre-war share of the 
world markets. The increase in turnover was even greater in terms of 
volume owing to the slightly lower level of prices. 


Extensive Investment Programme 


An investment programme was initiated in all the Company's plants 
during 1954 which covered first of all measures of rationalisation and 
modernisation This work of renovation was largely completed in 1955. 


At the same time nearly every plant had to be extended considerably 
according to the rising demand. This renovation programme concerned 
mainly inorganic chemicals, and organic chemicals including initial as 
well as intermediate products. 


Construction of installations for new branches of production, 
especially plastics and synthetic fibres was started. A large part of the 
Company's research and development work, as well as a considerable 
ee egg of the current investment programme, were devoted to 

nding new sources of raw materials. The first visible result of these 
efforts is the erection of an oil cracking plant at Hoechst which, apart 
from the gas supply, provides the Company with a new raw material 
basis. The new raw materials thus obtained will be used in new pro- 
duction installations being built at the same time. among which the 
manufacture of low-pressure polyethylene holds pride of place. Synthetic 
fibres and foils as well as organic initial products take up another 
large part of this programme, 


Within the framework of this extensive investment programme 
DM 241m, were spent on new installations during the year 1955. Fur- 
ther expenditure totalling DM 200m. has been envisaged for 1956. 


Overseas Interests 


The Company's export organisation comprises selling organisations 
and agencies in 49 countries. 


The Brazilian project, handled jointly with W. R. Grace & Co. of 
New York, is ng et to begin operating in 1957. In Spain a polyvinyl 
acetate plant is being erected as part of Electro-Quimica de Flix S.A., 
in which a holding has now been re-acquired. Participations in an 
Indian pharmaceutical =e and a dyestuff factory in Pakistan are 
envisaged, as well as the establishment of processing and packaging 
— for pharmaceutical products in certain South American coun- 
tries. 


Development of Individual Fields of Production 

Turnover in dyestuffs on the home market remained stable. Imperon 
dyes for pigment-printing were added to the Company’s range of pro- 
ducts. Exports were affected by changed conditions in East Asiatic 
markets but the losses in this sector could be offset by increased 
deliveries to European countries and overseas territories. The export 
ratio once again exceeded 50% Business in textile auxiliaries remained 
favourable. Pharmaceuticals continued to do well and new products 
were well received, The Company’s range was increased by the addition 
of Hostacyclin, a new antibiotic. After clinical trials an orally adminis- 
tered anti-diabetic drug called Invenol was put on the market in 
January, 1956. 


Plastics, lacquer components and solvents developed favourably durin 
the year. Capacity was fully utilised. This will secure the supply o 


raw materials not only in the field of plastics and solvents, but also 
for the manufacture of fertilisers, textile auxiliaries and other products 


Turnover in plastics and lacquer components based on viny! acetate 
rose considerably. Installations for the production of several \iny! 
acetate derivatives were once more extended. Among solvenis the pro. 
ducts of methane chlorination were in steadily increasing demand In 
the field of plastics special attention was paid to the development of a 
large-scale production process for the manufacture of Hostalen (low. 
pressure polyethylene), a product which has met with widespread 


interest. Industrial pene has meanwhile begun. Sales of the new 


plastics Hostalit (PVC) and Hostaflon (polytrifluor ethylene chloride), 
production of which had been started in 1954, had good results. 


In the field of synthetic fibres further progress was achieved. The 
second stage of the expansion of Perlon filament production, which 
was initiated in the spring of 1955, was well received by the icxule 
industry. Perlon staple fibre capacity was almost completely utilised 


Research work on the new polyester fibre Trevira progressed so far 
that a production unit for staple fibre could start operating in the 
autumn of 1955. A first production unit for Trevira filament started 
production early in 1956 


Turnover in nitrogenous fertilisers remained satisfactory; complete 
fertilisers showed an encouraging rise in sales, 
Sales of inorganic basic chemicals such as sulphuric acid, chlorine, 


and soda lye were again limited by existing capacity. 
Among organic chemicals, monochloracetic acid and acetic anhydride 


reached an increase in turnover Sales of intermediate products also rose 

Business in flotation chemicals, building materials, building 
auxiliaries as well as in products for surface protection and meta! work 
ing developed satisfactorily. Carbon electrodes and other coal producls 
were in great demand, particularly on account of their use in the fing 


production of electric steels, so that an expansion of capacity becime 
necessary. 

The entire capital of ANORGANA-GmbH. Gendorf, was acquired 
during the year and the plant continued working as part of Farbweis 
Hoechst AG. as from October tL 1955. Anorgana’s production. which 
mainly consists of ethylene oxide and its derivatives, as well as pl. 
fits well into the Group's general programme. 


Expenditure on research and development amounted to approx:matc'y 
DM 69m. during the year, equivalent "to more than 5% of the (ol! 
turnover. This shows that appropriations for this purpose hay 
than doubled since 1952. The number of personnel with scientiti: ood 
technical training rose to 1,400 by the end of the year. 


Associated Companies and Participations 


The new modern carbide furnace erected at the Knapsack plant 0! 
Knapsack-Griesheim AG. substantially eased the raw material pos!" 
in the field of solvents and plastics. Im order to meet the extraordina'''y 
strong demand for phosphorous compounds needed for the manulic'ul< 
of synthetic detergents, work began on the construction of a second and 
larger phosphorus kiln. In view of the technical development of opp! 
atus and processes. considerable progress was made in the weiding 
technique used by Knapsack-Griesheim AG. for many years. \< 
application methods were found for welding carbide, oxygen and othe! 
technical gases. 

In the business of Kalle & Co. AG the demand for packaging o's 
especially for a variety of cellophane qualities, exceeded existing pro 
duction capacity, and a further expansion of plant became nevis’) 


as a result. Among plastic foils, the initiation of production 0! ‘h¢ 
polyester foil Hostaphan was of particular importance, since |( offers 
a variety of uses owing to its unusual toughness and its insu its 


properties. Production capacity for the polyethylene foil Sup: \‘oc" 
was expanded considerably, There was a continued demand for (h< 
company’s other products, such as ozalide, alkylation products, y°* 
sponges, and sponge cloths. 

Wacker-Chemic GmbH.-Miinchen distributed a dividend of 7!" '°' 
1954. Farbwerke Hoechst AG.’s holding in this Company amoui's ©° 
49%. Duisburger Kupferhiitte, Duisburg, in which Farbwerke Ho ry 
AG. is holding a 30.17% share, distributed a dividend of 8% for |?” 
os case of both companies, business developed favourably du''"s 
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Kohle-Ol-Chemie GmbH., Gelsenkirchen, was founded as a joint 
enterprise by Farbwerke Hoechst AG., Deutsche Erdél-AG. and Mannes- 
mann AG with a capital of DM 15m. shared equally, for the purpose 
of developing and producing olefine-based plastics as 


: - well as d 
work in the field of olefine chemistry. eg 


researcn 

Bunawerke Hiils GmbH., Marl, was set up in July, 1955. Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG., Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG., and Farbenfabriken 
Baver AG. acquired a holding of 165% each, the remaining 50% being 
held by Chemische Werke Hills AG., Marl. The new company will 
concentrate on the production of synthetic rubber. 


Personnel 


The number of personnel employed by the Group rose to 26.135 
during the year, as compared with 32,489 at the end of 1954. In 
October, 1955, a 5-day 45-hour week was introduced by way of an 
agreement between employers and employees. Pension Funds appro- 
priations amounted to DM 61.5m. (£5.25m.) during the year, and 
covered welfare institutions, pensions, and contingency reserves. At the 
end of 1955, the number of pensioners was little short of 10.000. The 
tola! of dwelling-units built or subsidised by Farbwerke Hoechst 
amounted to more than 9,000, 


Balance Sheet 


The consolidated balance sheet at December 31, 1955 included not 
only, as in previous years, the balance sheets of Farbwerke Hoechst AG., 
Knapsack-Griesheim AG., Kalle & Co. AG., and Behringwerke AG., 
but also, for the first time, all the Company's participations in excess 
of 50%. This partly accounts for the increase in the balance sheet 
total from DM 992.8m. to DM 1,343.3m. (£114.8m.). Primarily, of 
course, the expansion of business and the increase in capital effected 
during the year were responsible for this rise. The increase in plant 
installations during 1955 totalled DM 240.8m. as against DM 135.5m. 
in 1954. The share capital rose by DM 99.3m. to DM 385m. on the 
basis of a resolution passed on March 1, 1955. Net profit for the year 
amounted to DM 32,621,138. 


Annual General Meeting 


At the Company’s Annual General Meeting on June 1, 1956, more 
than 80% of the share capital was represented. Professor Dr. 
Winnacker, Chairman of the Board of Directors, reported on the con- 
tinuing favourable development of the Company’s business. Turnover 
during the first 5 months of 1956 rose by 10% compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. The number of employees 
increased to 37,600. It was resolved to distribute a dividend of 9%, 
equivalent to DM 32,415,750. 

Dr. rer.pol.h.c. Hugo Zinsser. Frankfurt (M), deceased on June 17, 
1955. Dr. rer.pol. Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, was co-opted to fill 
the resulting vacancy on the Supervisory Board. 


Capital Increase 


It was further resolved at the Annual General Meeting to increase 
the share capital by DM77m. to DM 462m., in order to ensure the 
necessary funds for the current investment programme. A satisfactory 
ene on the increased share capital may be expected for the year 


Meanwhile, the capital increase has been effecied. The banking 
group handling the new shares has offered them to the shareholders 
during the period June 11th to 30th in the ratio of DM 100 worth 
of new shares to every DM 500 of old shares, at a premium of 120%. 
About 90% of the old shareholders have acquired new shares; in view 
of the vivacious demand the official quotation of the subscription right 
was above parity. 

The Board of Directors was also authorised to increase the Com- 
pany s capital, up to a maximum of DM 100m., by December 31, 1960, 
by means of further share issues against payment in cash or in kind. 
This authorisation is subject to the approval of the Supervisory Board, 
and is to be used whenever thought fit and to the extent indicated by 
prevailing circumstances. In the event of a capital increase against 
cash, it is envisaged to offer to shareholders new shares on faveurable 
terms in accordance with the then prevailing circumstances. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 


Dr.-Ing. E.h. Dipl.-Ing. Friedrich Jahne, Miinchen, Chairman; 
Dr.rer.pol. Leisler Kiep. Kronberg (Ts), Deputy Chairman; Dr.rer.pol. 
Hermann Richter, Diisseldorf, Deputy Chairman; Dr.rer.pol. Hanns 
Deuss, Diisseldorf; Dr.-Ing, E.h. Carl Fr. Miiller, Berlin; Professor 
Dr.phil. Dr.-Ing. E.h. Gustav Pistor, Tegernsee; Professor Dr.phil.nat. 
Dr.med.h.c, Dr.med.h.c. Boris Rajewsky, Frankfurt (M); Karl Schirner, 
Freiburg | Br., Max H. Schmid, Wiesbaden; Dr.jur, Pierre Vieli, 
Kiisnacht-Ziirich., ’ 


Representatives of Works Council 


Hans Bassing, Frankfurt (M); Peter Braun, Frankfurt (M); Nikolaus 
Fleckenstein, Frankfurt (M); Wilhelm Gétz, Frankfurt (M); Karl 
Schmitz, Hermiilheim. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr.rer.nat. h.c. Karl Winnacker, Chairman; 
Dr.phil. Michael Erlenbach; Oscar Gierke; Dr.-Ing. Paul Heisel; 
Rechtsanwalt Heinz Kaufmann; Dr.rer.pol. h.c. W. Alexander Menne; 
Dr.phil. Dr.-Ing. E.h. Friedbert Ritter; Dr.phil. Emil Thiel; Dr. phil. 
Konrad Weil; Dr.-Ing. Josef Wengler. 


Alternate Members 


Dr.-Ing. Erich Bauer; Professor Dr.phil. Dr.rer.nat. h.c. Dr.med, h.c, 
Dr.med.vet. h.c. Gustav Ehrhart; Kurt Lanz; Professor Dr.phil. Adolf 
Sieglitz. 





FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1955 


including Affiliated Companies 








LIABILITIES 


31.12.1955 31.12.1954 
DM DM 
SHARE CAPITAL ... eee eee eee noe 385,000,000 285,700,000 
RESERVES 
Statutory Reserve fa = “Fy aad 84,713,389 36,338,748 
Special Reserve ... d De. “s pes ane 35,660,000 35,660,000 
Misc. Reserves... ‘as wee ive we 99,496,465 119,040,712 
219,869,854 191,039,460 
Holdings by third parties in Associated Companies 1,426,916 _— 
alue Adjustments under Sections 7c and d Income 
Tax Act aS. bie “id “ abe ote 19,661,251 20,616,871 
Provisions 
Sessions ne pei ae ae ad vee =—:128, 510,851 108,379,770 
rovision for L.G. Farbenindustrie A.G.i.L. ... 20,339,283 — 
Miscellaneous- ... 29 ge eee eee 39,238,869 21,795,667 
nants 188,089,003 130,175,437 
NT LIABILITIES 
: ortgages ay ood as ae re 107,044 » a 
uperannuation F eee eee ove we» 119,829,484 251, 
Coie ia 135.448.743 100,438,897 
Mise cc Ay lep aera s3i478 
-G. Farbenindustrie A.G.i.L. ... ded and 22,574,965 1,261, 
Customers’ Deposits... ... +» +» _~—=—«:17,290,400 953,407 
Creditors (Trade) Rm et a: 8S gag? ae aaee “SS 
reditors (Associated Compani oe vas 4,463,71 578, 
Misc. Liabilities ae 7 * ery we pom 83,998,107 65,314,434 
196,669,132 341,565,942 
PROFIT ‘ 2 
Balance bro: oes 865,078 765,55 
Profit 1955 et orward from 1954 =" 54,756,060 22,955,526 
32,621,138 23,721,078 
Equalisation of Burdens—Capital Levy : 
Present Value pm DM152,085,664 


Quarterly Instalment DM 2,612,861 
Guarantees owe DM 10,515,942 





1,343.337,294 992,818,788 

















ASSETS 
FIXED ASSETS 31.12.1955 31.12.1954 
Establishment : DM DM 

Plant & Buildings 
(a) Business and Residential pre ° 48,172,678 36,975,059 
(b) Factories, Labs. & other Buildings oa 164,739,757 126,905,161 
Undeveloped Sites ' — “a es 6,376,820 §,820,303 
Plant, Apparatus & Machinery one ... 298,688,016 209,486,461 
Tools, Factory and Office Equipment... wes 16,634,424 14,424,814 





$34,611,695 393,611,798 
Patents and similar rights ace a 5 4 
Participations a ‘ait aes aia oun 85,699,974 41,401,373 
Fixed Asset Securities eee eee sce 660,000 660,000 





620,971,674 435,673,175 
STOCKS , 
Raw Materials and Supplies 


on aia -» 110,005,088 81,187,578 
semi-finished and Finished Products, Mer- 
wy soli peu ‘on ost es 162,459,478 117,390,573 


272,464,566 198,578,151 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


zs em coo eee _— 7,749,032 5,416,360 
Depenite with Suppliers... se. sss ewe, «= 20,816,783 8,976,723 
Debtors (Trade) ... a om ne .. 139,718,879 112,590,304 
Debtors (Associated Companies) aie = 18,723,042 14,754,571 


Misc. Amounts Outstanding ... one ees 72,645,104 59,040,723 
259,652,840 200,778,681 
LIQUID ASSETS 


Securities ... aa ida ia on ese 91,780,390 102,262,342 
Bills of Exchange Receivable... ae aes 17,473,008 4,048,776 
Cheques ... <—$ oe ‘oun pe ae 287,416 410,735 
Cash incl. balances with Landeszentralbank 

and Postal Cheque Accounts inn ove 2,397,552 1,824,901 
Bank Balances... tas wn ose ps 75,460,204 46,470,322 


187,398,570 155,017,076 
2,849,644 2,771,705 








NSITORY ITEMS poe nae! ies ae 
oi donement of Guarantees DM 10,515,942 





1,343,337,294 992,818,788 
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HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 


STEADY PROGRESS CONTINUING 


NO DIMINUTION IN ORDERS 


MR RICHARD MILES’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Head, Wrightson & Company, Limited, 
Engineers, was held on July llth at the 
Registéred Office, Teesdale Iron Works, 
Thornaby-on-Tees. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman and. Managing Director, Mr 
Richard Miles, which has been circulated to 
shareholders : 


General Position and Prospects.—This is 
our sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting, and 
again I am in the fortunate position of being 
able to repeat with reasonable assurance 
the opening remarks of my recent annual 
statements : that we are making steady pro- 
gress, and that such progress is likely to be 
maintained, As evidence of this, our trading 
margin has risen from {£1 million to £1.2 
million, our work-in-progress, upon which 
we take no profit, from £9 million to £12 
million, and there is no diminution in the 
rate of receipt of orders. 


In respect of home trade, we are fortunate 
that the “credit squeeze” specifically 
excludes some of our major products, such as 
nuclear engineering, colliery plant and 
transport. For export, the capital plants we 
supply for procuring and processing coal, 
oil, iron and steel, metals, chemicals, and for 
transport, are the primary needs of under- 
developed communities, whilst our continu- 
ally improving technique also enables us to 
find markets in highly industrialised 
countries. 


ACCOUNTS 


The upward trend in trading profits, out- 
put, together with our improving efficiency, 
has enabled us to: recommend a moderate 
increase in dividend in conformity with a 
policy of restraint. I referred last year to 
our exceptional cash position. This year it 
is still good, though our long term commit- 
ments may demand greater working capital, 
particularly if competition, already severe, 
increases in extended terms of payment for 
large export orders. It is unlikely that 
results on major new work we are 
now undertaking will accrue for some 
years. Meanwhile, the outgoings will be 
heavy. 


Our expenditure on plant and equipment 
is also high, and the sum we allow for 
depreciation is consequently increasing. The 
goodwill element included in the purchase 
price of two subsidiary companies has been 
written off. The sum of £175,000 hitherto 
shown as set aside for pensions is now 
included in our liabilities, since this now 
covers our commitments for premiums, for 
back service for workmen and staff. In 
future, the cost of such premiums will 
be deducted from the amount thus 
set aside. 


Later I will refer to the improvement in 
the pattern of our organisation. As we make 
more Divisions of our Parent Company into 
Subsidiary Companies, we can expect less 
trading profit from the Parent Company, and 
more from the Subsidiaries. Taxation is still 
a heavy burden, and out of proportion with 
the effort we make to reduce costs fraction- 


ally. The increases in the rate of profits 
tax were disappointing. 


ORGANISATION 


Since the end of the financial year we have 
amalgamated the Steel Foundry Division of 
our Parent Company at Thornaby with our 
Head Wrightson Steel Foundries Limited in 
Stockton, now trading as Head Wrightson 
Steel Foundries Limited. We have also 
amalgamated Colliery Engineering Limited 
in Sheffield with our Colliery Equipment 
Division at Thornaby, now known as Head 
Wrightson Colliery Engineering Limited. 
This Company is gradually extending its 
activities to deal with mining other than 
coal, and with ore dressing. “During the year 
we made The Cupola Mining & Milling 
Company, Limited into a direct subsidiary 
of the Parent Company, instead of a sub- 
subsidiary under Colliery Engineering 
Limited, and are developing this property 
to produce primary and higher grades of 
barytes, and fluor spar. 


The results of the work of The Head 
Wrightson Export Company, Limited have 
fully justified the formation of this new sub- 
sidiary. There now remain four “ Divisions ” 
of the Parent Company. We propose this 
year to complete our pattern, to make the 
four remaining divisions into subsidiary 


companies, and by suitable further 
internal amalgamations to reduce the 
number. 


During the year we appointed Sir John 
and Mr Peter Wrightson Managing Directors 
of the Parent Company. The services of 
three generations of the Wrightson family 
have been continuous since 1863. 


HOME ACTIVITIES 


In a comparatively short review it is diffi- 
cult to indicate even the highlights of our 
specialist subsidiary companies’ activities, but 
in addition to our main products in connec- 
tion with the provision of capital equipment 
_for the procurement and processing of coal, 
oil, iron and steel, metals, chemicals, and with 
nuclear engineering, we have been busy on 
dock gates, including an interesting develop- 
ment of the flap gate, specialised railway 
wagons, aluminium all structures, and 
many cooling towers. articular mention 
might be made of electrolytic tinning lines 
and galvanising lines supplied in South 
Wales, and a new complete chemical plant 
on the North East coast. 


Our iron, steel, and alloy steel foundries 
are well employed, and the forward loading 
of our drop forges is high. Alloy steel bars, 
sheet and plate are very difficult to obtain, 
and deliveries are protracted. Our new head- 
quarter offices were completed during the 
year. 


OVERSEAS 


Our South African interests continue to 
flourish. In Australia, though the volume of 
trade is reasonably good, conditions are such 
that the margins are thin. In Canada our 





progress is slow. Being heavily pressed at 
home has made it difficult-to afford all the 
technical help we would desire to give over- 
seas, but the special attention we are arraing- 
ing in these directions is bearing fruit. For 
example, our South African Company has 
recently been given the order for a |irve 
electrostatic gas cleaning plant for the Iron 
and Steel Corporation of South Africa. The 
design and erection of the nuclear reactor in 
Australia is being directed from this country, 
as is the work in connection with the large 
Indian Government Steelworks, though much 
of the simpler fabrication will be carried out 
in the locality of the plants. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The provision of the increasing number of 
technical personnel we require is a really 
difficult .problem. We could increase our 
trade if we were assured not only of the 
individual technical services, but of the 
experience of the team work required to 
co-ordinate and administer the completion of 
the large plants we supply. This deficiency, 
in fact, is the limiting factor to our more rapid 
expansion 


We take suitable young people into our 
first - rate apprentice school from the 
Secondary Modern and Grammar Schools, 
we are inaugurating special commerci:! 
courses, we give substantial time off for 
candidates for the Higher National Diploma 
at the local Technical Colleges, and we 
support University graduates. In addition, we 
allow ample facilities for various special 
University and other short courses. Al! (his, 
however, is still not enough. If the standard 
of living in this country is expected to exceed 
that of the more backward races, we must 
do something more than unskilled work, and 
pressing buttons. Providing skilled technique 
is the only way we can recover the high 
“oncost” of our welfare state. I have the 
highest praise for the loyalty, keenness, and 
ability of our heavily stressed staff. 


LABOUR 


During the year upwards of forty of our 
people received awards for fifty and forty 
years’ continuous service. Not having outsize 
individual units, we are able to maint 
invaluable close personal contact. Our men 
_— worked well, and our thanks are duc ‘0 

em. 


Monopolies Bill—In many industries 
Trade Associations are bridging the impor- 
tant gap in the technique of co-ordination, 
research and development, in preparation ‘or 
the inevitable trend towards larger units. 
is, therefore, important that the Monopo:<s 
Bill does not discourage well-run Trade 
Associations, and thereby impede the develop- 
ment of co-ordinated industrial activi'y, 
including essential research. 


Conclusion.—Again I end on a note % 
optimism, reinforced by the present ext¢"! 
of our order books. Stability, and improv<- 
ments in costs, are essential for the industr::! 
well-being of the Country. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES COMPANY 


LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of The 
Australian Estates Company Limited will be 
held on July 26th in London. 


The following are extracts from the review 
for 1955 by the Chairman, Sir Denys Low- 
son, Bt, which has been circulated to 
Shareholders : 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts for the year to December 

31st last show that our total gross trading 
profit amounted to £1,033,347, compared 
with {1,259,639 for the year 1954. This is a 
satisfactory result, having regard to the 
reduction in the price of wool, which 
fell some 14 per cent, as compared 
with the previous year and which 
naturally affects both our pastoral and 
agency businesses. 


After deducting Australian and United 
Kingdom taxation, and also depreciation 
amounting to £471,566, and other charges, 
the net consolidated profit was £121,311, 
compared with £273,750 for the previous 
year; in this connection I would call your 
attention to the reference in the Directors’ 
Report to the hardship which we suffer 
through depreciation and similar allowances 
for Australian taxation not receiving corre- 
sponding set-offs in this country ; coupled 
with the new method of valuing livestock 
adopted by our Inland Revenue, for the 
purpose of taxation in this country. This 
differs materially from the Company’s 
standard method of valuation which has been 
in use for so many years past. As a result, 
the Inland Revenue will this year collect tax 
on the Company’s prospective profit on its 
livestock at an earlier stage than has been 
the custom hitherto. 


As shareholders will remember, part of the 
Company’s capital and revenue reserves 
were capitalised last year so as to bring the 
issued capital somewhat more into line with 
the capital actually employed in the busi- 
ness; the holder of each existing Ordinary 
stock unit receiving a free bonus of two “A” 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


The directors now recommend a dividend 
of / per cent on the Ordinary and on the 
A” Ordinary Stock, which is at the same 
effective rate as for the previous year. After 
Providing for these dividends and for the 
dividend on the 5 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Stock and for the other appropria- 
tons shown in the accounts, there is a 


— of £147,102 to be carried forward 


PASTORAL 


Rainfall during 1955 was above average 
at all our New South Wales and Queensland 
cep and cattle properties, and gave good 


conditions for stock practically throughout 
the year. 


de Floods in New South Wales did some 
‘mage to fencing, pasture, and farming 
operations ; and in parts of Queensland heavy 
fain affected pastures and the growth of 
young sheep, cattle properties had the 


enefit of some late rain, and so carried 
their cattle well through the year. 





SIR DENYS LOWSON’S REVIEW 


Our sheep numbers rose during the year 
and are now higher than they have been for 
many years ; 9,969 bales of wool were pro- 
duced from our stations, as compared with 
8,385 bales in 1954. The average lambing 
results were better and mortality lower. 
Sales of rams from our Stud properties con- 
tinued to increase, and the studs had further 
am at country Shows and special ram 
sales. 


Our cattle properties are now in excellent 
order, and brandings and turn-off have been 
maintained. 


SUGAR 


Australian sugar production for 1955 was 
approximately 1,168,000 tons, a reduction 
of 158,000 tons on the previous year’s total. 
Of this, the Queensland crop is estimated to 
yield 1,132,000 tons. It is expected that 
about 540,000 tons will be used for Aus- 
tralian consumption, leaving about 628,000 
tons for export, which has an_ estimated 
value of £A.24 million, a useful addition to 
the national income. 


Continued wet weather in the first six 
months of the 1955 season, low sugar con- 
tent of cane in some districts, and an over- 
time ban which reduced the weekly crushing 
at Mills, all contributed to make a difficult 
sugar season. 

The large programme of modernisation and 
extensions which has been undertaken at our 
two sugar mills during the last five years is 
now drawing to a close, and we can look 
forward to receiving substantial benefits from 
this in the future. Without the stability pro- 
vided by the British Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement, it would not have been possible 
for us to undertake this programme. This 
Agreement is not only beneficial to the Com- 
pany, but, as it allows planning ahead, it is 
also of great service to Queensland and to 
the growers who supply their cane to us. In 
fact, shareholders will appreciate that both 
the Commonwealth sugar-growers and the 
British housewife receive much benefit from 
these agreements, which ensure an adequate 
sterling supply of sugar at a reasonable and 
steady price. 


AGENCY 


Our wool and stock business was further 
extended in Queensland by the opening of 
branches at Theodore, Stanthorpe, and 
Dirranbandi; and in Victoria by a branch 
at Birchip. 

In general, our branches and subsidiaries 
had a satisfactory year and maintained a 
high turnover. 


RESEARCH 


I referred last year to the experiments in 
growing sorghum which were being con- 
ducted at the Company’s Terrick Stud in 
Queensland. These met with marked success 
in 1955, when some 1,750 tons were made 
into ensilage. With useful rains early in 
1956, it is hoped to conserve another 2,000 
tons this year, thus providing a good drought 
reserve. 


Efforts are being made to introduce Buffel 
grass on our cattle properties. This is a 
type of grass which provides good feed in 
periods when other grasses are losing their 
nutriment. 


Schools for both Sheep and Cattle Man- 
agers and Staffs were again successfully held 
in Queensland and New South Wales in 
1955, and assistance with these was freely 
given by the University of Queensland, the 
Queensland and New South Wales Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Stock, and the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation. 


We should like to acknowledge the help 
of these organisations with the Schools, and 
to express our warm thanks for their guid- 
ance and assistance in a number of other 
spheres during the year. 


All Technical Officers at our Sugar Mills 
are receiving special training designed to in- 
crease milling efficiency, and the Company’s 
Research Consultant paid a visit to the 
United States, the West Indies and the 
United Kingdom at the end of the year, to 
study the latest information on mill and 
research practices in those countries. 


WOOL 


Ir has been estimated that the quantity 
of wool received into Australian Brokers’ 
stores for the season July 1955 to June 1956 
will reach the record total of 4,219,000 bales 
drawn from the following centres: 


1955/56 1954/55 

(Estimated) (Actual) 
New South Wales ....... 1,465,000 1,368,375 
Wistetls adi catceckcacns 1,140,000 1,089,226 
Qusmmalend: occas sses 650,000 587,561 
South Australia ......... 495,000 454,369 
Western Australia ....... 398,000 354,706 


ee ee Ee 71,000 72,068 
4,219,000 3,926,305 








A comparison of the proceeds of the clip 
sold in Australia in the last four seasons is 
as follows: 


Bales Gross Value Price 
A. fm lb 
3,893,249 405,195,581 2.32d. 


1952/53 
1953/54 3,846,212 390,622,263 81.97d. 
1954/55 3,955,601 352,814,670 71.28d. 


1955/56 (Est.) 4,219,000 320,000,000 61d. 


At the opening of the Australian sales in 
August 1955, the average price realised was 
54.65d. greasy as compared with 72.30d. for 
the same month in 1954. From then on, 
the price firmed slightly each month, and 
the average for the month of May 1956 
was 63.6ld. per Ib, as compared with 66.76d. 
in May 1955. It is satisfactory to see that 
the consumption of raw wool in most con- 
suming countries has been steadily main- 
tained, and there has been a strong market, 
although at a lower price than that of recent 
years. This has made for stability and con- 
fidence in the Trade generally. 


TAXATION 


I have on several previous occasions re- 
ferred to the great burden of taxation which 
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we suffer through the fact that we are an 
English registered company. There seems 
no adequate explanation for the failure of 
our Government to arrange that the same 
relief in respect of taxation should be afforded 
to a company registered in England, as is 
afforded to a company registered overseas by 
that overseas Government. Where there is 
already a double taxation convention in 
existence between this country and an over- 
seas country, as is the case with Australia, 
it should not be beyond the powers of the 
Parliamentary draughtsmen to prepare a 
short and simple paragraph for inclusion in 
the Finance Act by which English registered 
companies operating in Australia would be 
given the same taxation benefits as they are 
already afforded by the Australian Common- 
wealth and State Governments. 


It is therefore with a sense of relief that 
we have noted the recent declaration of the 
Chancellor that he has the matter in mind ; 
we can only hope that what is eventually 
produced will not, as is so often the case, be 
so reduced as to be virtually without value 
to us, but that it will implement to the full 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Taxation of Profits and 
Income which proposed that “ overseas trade 
corporations ” should be entirely exempt 
from taxation in this country, so long as 
their profits were not distributed. It will be 
noted that they did not attempt to restrict 
their proposals to companies engaged in 
“ pioneer ” Industries. 


OUTLOOK 


The seasonal prospects for 1956 are good 
in the three Eastern States of Australia, 
where many districts have already had con- 
siderably more than their average rainfall, 
although continued wet weather may affect 


lambings and wool growth. The export 
price of beef from Australia has fallen, due 
to competition from the Argentine, and 
Store cattle prices will be lower this year 
than last. 


A cyclone in the North coast of Queens- 
land in March caused much damage to cane 
crops in the Central and Northern districts, 
but the extent of the losses will depend on 
weather conditions for the rest of the year. 
We look for a satisfactory crushing at both 
our Mills, although it is unlikely that the 
tonnages will be higher than in 1955. 


With our large chain of sub-branches and 
subsidiaries, we hope to be able to maintain 
good figures in our Agency business. 


PERSONNEL 


In November and December of 1955 our 
Vice-Chairman, General Revell-Smith, again 
paid a very extensive visit to nearly all our 
sheep and cattle properties in Queensland 
and New South Wales, much of which was 
covered by charter plane. We once more 
received great benefit from the very far- 
seeing and full report which he subsequently 
submitted to us. It is, therefore, with par- 
ticular regret that we mourn his very un- 
expected passing in June this year. We 
welcome as a Director Mr Peter Revell- 
Smith, who, we feel sure, will carry on the 
tradition and connections so firmly estab- 
lished by his father. 


We acknowledge and thank the whole of 
the Company’s organisation—managers, staff 
and employees—for good and loyal service 
during the past year, once more guided, 
inspired and led by our indefatigable General 
Manager in Australia, Mr G. S. Colman. 
He has served this Company well and faith- 
fully ; and has done much not only for us 
but also for Australia as a whole. 





BANCO DI NAPOLI 


Head Office: NAPLES, ITALY 


The Annual! General Meeting of the Genera! Council of the Banco di Napoli was held on 


April 28th. 


The volume of Deposits, Savings Accounts, and Current Accounts at December 31, 1955, 
amounted to Lit.371,380m., an increase of 12.21% over the 1954 figures. 


°o 


Net profits reached the figure of Lit.687,365,195, an advance of 25.7% over those for 1954. 
After distribution, the capital and reserves of the Banco di Napoli amount to Lit.2,523,309,405. 


Board of Directors: Chairman : 
Guido Azzone. 


Cav. del Lav. Ing. Ivo Vanzi ; 
General Manager : Cav. del Lav. Dott. Stanislao Fusco. 


Vice-Chairman ;: Avv 














BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 
LIABILITIES Lit. Lit. ASSETS Lit. Lit. 
Share Capital ........ ne 500,000,000 See 18,510,191,961 
SGD i vsadoeteces eese 1,862,936,605 Balances with other Banks 40,986,909, 563 
‘ 2,362,936,605 | Government and  State- 
Deposits & Bonds ...... 173,525,509,841 guaranteed Securities. . 61,841,565,587 
Current Accounts ...... ° 198,056,731,757 | Securities & Bonds...... 149,931,231,037 
Guarantee Funds ....... 20,400.000,000 | Current Accounts ....... 156,090,329,161 
Bill & Cheques ......... 14,261,535,771 | Advances against Securi- 
Credit Bonds Issued .... 30,849,610,900 RP. ctctvn dex etence 8,894,270,389 
Advances Against Securi- Carried Forward........ 10,663,907,198 
THOS 2. ce sesccvscvece 7,829,318,055 | Mutual Credits ......... 37,513,970,794 
Assets Rediscounted .... 42,223,390,950 _—— 363,093,708,579 
Acceptances, Endorse- PE <n 45 6000nkGneua 5,664,686,548 
ments & Guarantees .. 20,393,550,818 | Premises, etc. ........0. "471,607,001 
Bills for Collection ...... 5,880,789,723 | Furniture & Fittings .... 
Sundry Creditors ....... 56,176,766,334 | Acceptances & Endorse- 
Misc. Liabilities ........ 17,437,423,520 ee er 20,393,550,818 
Contra Accounts........ 2,531,680,308 | Bills Receivable ....... ° 14,806 ,673,076 
Profit Balance c/f to 1956 1,787,074,577 | Sundry Debtors ........ 56,460,005, 186 
Profit 1955 Available for Branch Accounts ...... : 3,416,737 
Distribution ......... 687,365,195 | Misc. Assets.:......... ; 11,437,688,989 
Banker’s Drafts ........ 5,397,163,855 | Contra Accounts....... . 2,531,680,308 
Securities Deposited as Banker's Drafts ........ 3,397,163,855 
_ per contra......... "2 106,610,559,188 | Securities Deposited for 
Securities Deposited with Third Parties ..... a 106 ,610,559,188 
Third Parties ....... ° 59,916,091,316 | Securities Deposited as per 
Ciscévecthecubens 59,916,091,316 
764,125,498,713 764,125,498,713 
iieeeundineshenmenndimmenmemeamenteent ——— 
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GOPENG CONSOLIDATED 


MR DONALD W. THOMAS ON 
POSITION IN MALAYA 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Gopeng Consolidated, Limited, was held on 
July 3rd at the Registered Office, Redruth. 


Mr Donald W. Thomas (Chairman) pre. 
sided. 


The Reports and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1955, having been cir. 
culated for the prescribed time, were taken 
as read, as was also the Chairman’s State. 
ment, circulated with the Accounts, which 
was as follows: 


The Accounts for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1955, show a profit of £78,301 
after payment to the Malayan Government 
of £60,465 for Royalty on Ore Sales and 
provisions of £131,890 for United Kingdom 
and Malayan Taxation. 


Five dividends—two of Is. each per {1 
Stock, two of 2s. each per £1 Stock, and one 
of 4s. per £1 Stock—paid in respect of the 
year under review, absorbed a net amount of 
£113,289. After payment of the fourth 
Interim Dividend and before the Accounts 
were closed agreement was obtained with the 
Income Tax Authorities of the Company’s 
taxation liabilities. As a result of the reduc- 
tion of the liability the sum of £67,900—pre- 
viously provided and no longer required and 
now shown in the Profit and Loss Appro- 
priation Account as a credit—became avail- 
able and justified your Directors in paying a 
fifth Interim Dividend. 


From the available balance {£3,304 was 
transferred to General Reserve, £16,368 was 
written off Capital Expenditure, and £9,234 
was written off in respect of Rubber Estates 
Replanting Costs. After sundry small adjust- 
ments the balance unappropriated at Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, was £57,858, an increase over 
the previous year of a little less than / 4,000. 


The attention of Stockholders is drawn to 
the Report of our General Managers, Messrs 
Osborne & Chappel, circulated with the 
Accounts, where comparative figures of 
ground treated, tin-ore recovered, etc., are 
clearly set out. The volume of ground 
treated was a little less than during the pre- 
vious year, but the recovery per cubic yard 
and the amount of tin ore recovered both 
showed appreciable increases. 


From the Moynalpy Estate a profit of 
£5,687 resulted; from the Sanglop Estate 
(half share) a surplus of £2,535 was obtained, 
and further refunds of Replanting Cess 
amounted to £1,143. 


Stockholders have, been advised as follows 
of the production of tin ore for the first six 
months of the current year : 


October/December, 1955— 

3,420 piculs = 203} tons. 
January/ March, 1956— 

3,420 piculs = 2034 tons. 


The Security position continues to improve 
and no “ incident” occurred on the property 
during the year. 

I am happy once again to record our 
appreciation of the services of the General 
Managers, the Resident Manager, and the 
Staff at the Mine and the Estates. 


One of your Directors, Mr W. E. Hosking, 
who recently visited the property, has re- 
ported most favourably on the manner 10 
which mining operations are being conducted, 
and also with regard to the future prospects 
of the mine. 


International Tin Agreement: The Indo- 
nesian Government has ratified the Agree- 
ment since the end of last year, but it 18 
necessary for the formal Instrument to be 
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deposited in the United Kingdom before the 
International Tin Council can come into be- 
ing, and some. delay has been experienced 
in this connection. 


In the meantime meetings of the Interim 
Committee, which is res nsible for formal 
preliminaries, have been in London. 


POLITICAL 

Stockholders will no doubt be expecting 
me to make some reference to the present 
political situation in Malaya and to comment 
on the possible consequent effects on the tin 
mining industry in that Country. 

The attitude of the Alliance Government 
towards “Overseas Capital and Private 
Enterprise” is clearly defined in an address 
delivered by His Excellency, the High Com- 
missioner, to the Federated Legislative 


—_—— 


Council in November last, and I quote here- 
under relevant passages: 


“. . . there is another matter to which I 
should refer, and that is the role of Overseas 
Capital and Private Enterprise in the present 
and future development of the Country. It 
is common knowledge that external capital 
and private enterprise have played a con- 
Spicuous part in the development of the 
Malayan economy, and it is no less than my 
duty at the present time of change and evolu- 
tion in our political and constitutional affairs 
to make it clear that the Federation Govern- 
ment willingly recognise the contribution 
which Overseas Capital and Enterprise have 
so made . . . to the economic and social well- 
being of the Country as a whole. It is also 
the view of the Federation Government— 
and here I would remind you that I speak 
today on behalf of the Government as now 
constituted—that such capital and enterprise 
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have no less an important role to play in the 
new and independent Malaya of the future. 
It is therefore, and will remain, the policy of 
the Government to accord to such industry 
and enterprise fair and considerate treat- 
ment ; to foster an atmosphere in which the 
Overseas investor who is genuinely concerned 
with the development on sound li of the 
Country’s productive resources can invest 
and conduct undertakings in this Country 
without fear of discrimination or unfairness ; 
and, last but not least, to continue the present 
policy whereby the Overseas investor can, 
after payment of legal taxes and obligations, 
remit to his Country within the framework 
of ordinary and reasonable Exchange Control 
requirements, funds for the payment of divi- 
dends and tor the repatriation of his capital.” 

The Statement of Accounts and Balance 


Sheet, together with the Directors’ Report, 
were received and adopted. 








WILLIAM MACDONALD 
& SONS (BISCUITS) 
LIMITED 


RECORD 
TURNOVER DESPITE 
INTENSIVE COMPETITION 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
William Macdonald & Sons (Biscuits) Limited 
was held on July 11th at St. Enoch Hotel, 
Glasgow, C.1, Mr William Macdonald (Chair- 
man and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit, before providing for taxation, 
for the 52 weeks ended February 25, 1956, 
amounted to £344,743 as compared with 
{336,470 for the previous year. There 
remains, after taxation, a balance of £170,260. 
Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent, less tax, making the total 
dividend for the year 25 per cent. 


This leaves a balance of £134,322, which 
together with the balance brought forward 
from the previous year, £240,395, brings the 
total of undistributed profits up to £374,717. 
When we add this figure to the capital 


reserve of £13,873, our total revenue and 
capital reserves amount to £388,590 excluding 
the provision of £152,500 in respect of future 
taxation. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 
FORESHADOWED 


Your Directors are conscious that a large 
part of these reserves represents capital per- 
manently employed in the business and they 
have under consideration plans for capitalis- 
ing some part of the reserves later in the 
current financial year subject to the consent 
of H.M. Treasury being obtained. The 
amount to be distributed by way of dividend 
on any increased capital will, of course, be 
determined in the light of the trading results 
during the year. 


In the past year trading conditions have 
not been easy. The costs of raw materials 
and packing materials remained at a high 
level and there were considerable increases 
in many other charges. Competition in the 
Biscuit Industry was keener than ever. 
Despite these factors, however, I am pleased 
to report a record year for turnover. A good 
part of this increase was due to the continued 
demand for our leading line—Chocolate 
Penguin. 

I am glad to state that YoYo, the new 


chocolate biscuit introduced last year, is now 
in national distribution and that it has 
generally been well received. 


Your Directors have, for many years, been 
concerned with improving the efficiency of 
the business by the use of the latest type of 
machinery and modern techniques. Since 
the close of the financial year, we have com- 
pleted the installation of plant for handling 
fats in bulk. This plant is now in operation 
and should show considerable savings in 
handling costs. 


In addition, we have in hand plans for the 
installation of automatic equipment for bulk 
storage and handling of flour and sugar, the 
other basic raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of biscuits for chocolate coating. I 
shall report on the progress of this important 
development in my next review, but I must 
tell you now, that it involves the erection of 
a new building extension to the present 
factory and I anticipate that it will be at 
least two years before it comes into full 
operation. 


The prospects for the current year are a 
little more difficult to forecast because there 
is undoubtedly more intensive competition 
in all branches of the food industry today. 
I feel hopeful, however, that we will obtain 
a fair share of the Biscuit Trade and main- 
tain a satisfactory level of profits. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


3ist DECEMBER, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cah and ee S/. 382,917,349.01 Capital 20... 6... cece cece cece ence ees S/. rps 
Loans and DiscoumiS ............0+2+> y»  1,340,105,208.50 Reserves....-. +. es eeeeeesrcecreceecees on ones 
Securities. sasuh AUNias bbe edessoe oe 31,599,405.00 Deposits........ 203 6decetinnagntheenes ; 1,513,323,714.36 
Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Exchange Operations ...... ce cccceccces - eee 
Deposits iui ea etn oe ke ckccacecces - 16,.000,775.00 Provisions and Sundry Creditors........ ~ ian aaeaa 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures.. ,, 1.800,001.00 Profit and Loss Account ......+.0eee0 - ,143,362. 


215,103,104.37 
268, 116,625.71 





S/. 2,255,642,468.59 


Deposits of Securities held as Collateral 

against Loans and in Safe Custody .. _,, 1,044,648,810.21 
930.228,026.52 Deposits of Bills for Collection ........ »  930,228,026.52 
107,605,719.71 Mortgage Guarantees... ....+seeeeeeees Me 
115,693,014.36 Creditors per Contra 


1,044,648,810.21 
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S/. 4,453,818,039.39 
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MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of Millars’ 
Timber & Trading Company, Limited, was 
held on July 12th in London, Mr C. T. Pott 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the direc- 
tors’ circulated statement: 


The year 1955 was again a satisfactory year 
of Trading for Millars’ Group of Companies, 
and the turnover increased to a record figure 
of £7.7 million in the face of increasing com- 
petition, both in this country and abroad. 


In order to meet competition we refrained 
from increasing selling prices of the Timbers 
which we produce from our Saw Mills in 
Western Australia, although we are finding 
that production costs continue to rise. It is 
only by absorbing some of this increase that 
we can hope to maintain our Mills in full 
production, and keep our men fully employed. 


Owing to strikes and the heavy demand for 
tramp tonnage, it has been difficult to obtain 
as much space as we require. 


As a result of factors such as these, and 
despite higher Turnover, the Group Trading 
Surplus was slightly lower at £531,000 as 
compared with £560,000 in 1954. 


Turning to the oe of your Company 
as a whole, the Credit Squeeze initiated by 
the Government here is slowly but surely 
having the effect of contracting trade in 
nearly every industry and business activity 
in this country. More important from 
your Company’s point of view, however, 
is the effect of increasing costs in all our 
activities. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


GROUP’S ENTRY INTO COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION FIELD 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Associated British Picture Corporation 
Limited will be held on August Ist in 
London. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir 
Philip Warter: 


The trading results, although showing a 
marked reduction in profit against the year 
1955, compare quite favourably with the pre- 
vious three ‘years and, in the light of the 
extremely difficult trading conditions, may be 
regarded as not unsatisfactory. 


The film studios at Elstree have had a busy 


year, during which eight full-length feature 
films have been produced. 


Any material increase in British produc- 
tion must rest on a further increase in the 
British Film Production Fund and this, in 
turn, depends on a reduction in entertain- 
ments duty which is so badly needed by the 
Industry as a whole. Failure to reduce enter- 
tainments duty next year may well mean the 
end of major British film production, with 
all that is involved in employment, dollar 
expenditure and overseas sales. 


I believe that television will become the 
most effective method of advertising and pro- 
moting films, and one of the reasons which 
prompted our entry into the field of commer- 
cial television was the belief that, properly 
harnessed and exploited, our Television 
service could bring considerable benefit to our 
cinemas and, indeed, to the Industry as a 
whole. 
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DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twenty-third annual general ; esting 
of Dennistown Rubber Estates, Limite was 
held on July 10th in London, Sir i 
Townend, chairman; presiding. 


The following is an extract from his < 
lated statement for the year 1955: 


It is pleasing to be able to report a mov 
successful trading year. Compared with the 
previous year the average spot London pric: 
for No. 1 quality ribbed smoked sheer ws 
approximatcly ls. l}d. a lb higher, and ry. 
crop was up by some 189,000 lb Ths 
resulted in a working profit of £53,023 4 
against £15,411 in the previous financial year 


Your directors paid a dividend of 15 pe 
cent on May 31, 1956, which cost £141 
and left £8,035 to be carried forward. Ther 
was a substantial increase in costs. 


The policy of uprooting old rubber and 
replanting with modern high-yielding materu! 
is being continued and it is proposed to 
replant a further 96 acres during the current 
year. At the end of 1955 there were 117 
acres of postwar replantings in bearing 

The estimates for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, are based on an output of 
1,080,000 Ib. The crop harvested up to the 
end of April, 1956, amounted to 394,100 lb 
which is a little ahead of the Estimate to 
date. At this stage the prospects for the 
current year are uncertain. In addition to 
the fact that the present price of natural 
rubber is about Ild. per Ib below the 195) 
average, the closing months of the year my 
see larger supplies of the synthetic product 
flowing on to the market. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


8) 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that on presentation 
of Coupon No. 129 a dividend of ten shillings per £5 
share, less Egyptian Government and Alexandria Munici- 
pal taxes amounting to 1/11.539620 will be paid on and 
after July 9, 1956. in Alexandria, at the National Bank 
of Egypt. rue Toussoun, or in London, at the Midland 
ves Limited. Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Strect. 
E.C 

Net profits for the year ended hry 31, 1955 

£153,179 (last year £117,% 

At the same time. payment will also 4 made of the 
balance available for distribution of dividends which have 
been held in suspense, pending the reconstitution of the 
Company's accounts to conform to the terms of the new 
Contract with the Municipality of Alexandria This 
amounts to 10/4.452717 per £5 share and will be paid 
after deduction of Egyptian Government and Alexandria 
Municipal taxes amounting to 1/11.272658 

ONUS SHARES 

Shareholders who have not yet taken up their rights 
in the bonus issue are reminded that applications should 
be submitted to one of the above-mentioned Banks not 
later than March &, 1957 : 

The new bonus shares. bearing Coupon No. 129 as the 
first coupon attached, participate in the above dividends. 
ISSUE OF NEW COUPONS 
Notice is also given that holders of share warrants to 

bearer of the following series .— 
1 to 4,664 
16.721 to 45,908 
73.589 to 73,684 
73.785 to 73,788 
100,001 to 120,000 
on which the last coupon attached is No. 129 should 
apply to the above Banks in London or Alexandria for the 
necessary forms for depositing these share warrants with 
the Bank for the attachment of new Coupon Sheets 
Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, June 27, 1956 
By Order of the Board. 
ALEX. L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur-Delégué. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


5% REDEEMABLE STOCK, 1959/62 

NOTICE is hereby given that in order to prepare 
the Warrants for Interest due September 1, 1956. the 
Transfer Books of the abovementioned Stock will be 
closed from August Ist until August 8. 1956, both dates 
inclusive. 

For Barclays Bank D.C.O, 
(London Registrars of the aboye Stock). 
G. A. D. HARRISON, 
Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 
July 9, 1956. ihe Loa 

ns EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many ‘practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning es or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


HEAD OFFICE 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
It is announced by The Chartered Bank of India. 
Australia and China, that Her Majesty the Queen has 
been graciously pleased to confer upon the Bank 
a supplemental Royal Charter which enlarges in 
certain directions the powers and privileges which have 
been enjoyed from 1853 onwards 
Rapidly changing world conditions have clearly made 
it mecessary that the Bank should have new and wider 
powers to carry on its business free from some of the 
restricuions and limitations imposed by previous 
charters 
The principal changes effected by the new Charter are 
as follows :- 
Duration of Charter 
(a) The Bank will now continue to be incorporated 
and established permanently unless or until Her 
Majesty. Her Heirs or Successors shall see fit to 
revoke the Charter. Hitherto the charters granted to 
the Bank have been for limited periods of time, usually 
30 years 
Extension of area of operation 
(b>) The new Charter empowers the Bank to establish 
branches as well as agencies in any part of the world, 
subject only to the condition that before any new 
branch or agency is established in a new territory the 
sanction of the Government of the territory in question 
must first be obtained Hitherto the opening of 
branches of the Bank as distinct from agencies has 
been restricted to places castward of the Cape of Good 


ope 
Abolition of Reserve Liability 

(c) In view of the fact that the Bank has relinquished 
its right to issue notes, except to a limited extent in 
Hone Kong, and having regard to the substantial 
reserves which have been built up over the years, the 
provisions regarding the reserve liability of the stock- 
holders to make contributions in the event of winding- 
up have been excluded from the new Charter. 

Name of Bank 

(d) Power is reserved in the new Charter for the 
Bank to change its name (with the consent of the 
Treasury) if it is deemed expedient to do so. 

Enlargement oj Powers. 

(ce) The Bank has been given wider and éxpress power 
to undertake and do certain things which in previous 
charters were not clearly defined. These new powers 
permit (inter alia) the acquisition of the shares of 
companies carrying on activities which may conveniently 
or advantageously be combined with the Bank’s business 
and the formation of new companies to engage in 
Similar activities 

New Bye-Laws and Rules 

(f) The new Charter empowers the Bank to adopt 
new regulations in place of those contained in the 1930 
Deed of Settlement, as from time to time amended 
and immediate advantage has been taken of this power 
to bring the Bank’s complete constitution into a single 
document and to incorporate in the new Bye-Laws and 
Rules certain of the changes effected by the Companies 
Act, 1948, thus to ensure conformity with modern 
company law and practice. 





HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Bconsnica. Politics, re Anthro- 
pology and the Sci World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand eecks bought. —11-12 Clements Ina 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


A NEW LOOK and a brighter look—The Bo» 
month is not to be missed The typography and 

yout have been most generously remodelicd ( whe 
every concession to attraction of display and case 
reading The result is remarkable 

HE BANKER provides a_ regular mon 

mentary on and analysis of the sigmfus nts 
in the economic and financial ficlds, both at home ant 
abroad. Sterling, the American economy monet 
policy... . It publishes too, and in language yh d 
ding to the general reader, contributed articles of wenn 
and subsiance, sometimes specialised, but nearly alway 
topical Now, The Banker uniquely offers ths service 
in a luxury package. Price 2s. 6d. monthly trom 00s 
stalls or 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C 2 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE Of 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTER! 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar exe 

sts are invited to communicate with the Secretary oO 
nstitute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London. E¢ 4 


XPORT DEVELOPMENT. Senior Executive, 42. wim 
21 years’ top level experience India. Pakistan 


willing to undertake special assignments for medium sred 
companies secking to expand export markets pervices 
of special value to companies without their own ovens 


Organisation and who require personal attention, Vil’ 
of agents, etc. Highest references. —Box 462 
RMY PAYMASTER (33) available August Sound 
background economics, accountancy, staff deus 
secks trainee executive or sales post in adustr 
Educated, adaptable and realistic —Box 465 . 
XFORD GRADUATE seeks post where imtacr 





intelligence, integrity and hard work will - 
warded. Nine years’ experience in sales, first-hand Knot 
ledge of European and North American mes ‘ 
languages. Interested in training for consults.) jo 
new techniques. Age 32. Present salary t!.->' 
460. — 

APPOINTMENTS 
NGLISH and Scottish Canmners require Sow? 


area Manager. The gentleman appointed ™s> J os 
established connections with leading Multiples + 


salers in the London area—this is essential. 1" ba 
sation is expanding and to the right =n th a 
excelient opportunities for further advance ben 


muneration by salary, commission and eapense . © 
annuation scheme—Reply Box 469. - 


ANTED : Business Executive and Admas 

trator with, or without, professor" 
qualifications for ‘Independent Television Con- 
tractor, An advantage to have expericn. 
Television, Broadcasting, Film or Adverts: 4 
administration. Must possess forceful perso aa o 
and have critical approach. Good salary dei 








dent on experience. First-class opportun' 
Box 459. 
PA I le bo . , nas 
LA®c= international business service orgamen' 0 OF 
vacancy for a trainee for Suture CECULIVE POR 
A nts should be between 24 and 30, with known, 
of sta statistics, =~ AA mathematical. Applicatas. 2 Bos 
7] details education, qualifications, ¢xpericnc. 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


VACANCY: ECONOMIST: DEPARTMENT OF THE 
FEDER AI prime MINISTER AND CABINET OFFICE 
At ons are invited from candidates with at Icast 
ond in Economics and who have had experience 
a nomic advisory CONG! or in lecturing in 
Ecot for the post na E Mist in the Economic 
Sect ( the Department of Prime Minister and 
Cat iiice in Salisbury. 

th son appointed will work as Deputy to the 
Semor -Lvonomist who is head of the Section The 
fut the Economic Section include advice to the 
Gover mt on ec ic questions, development plan- 
alae } the preparation of memoranda on these and 
her aihed topics. 

Th nditions of the sppointment. which may be on 


a a 


entract for a minimum poet & two years, with pros- 
pects eafter, of permanent, pensiona employment. 
or on ypation for permanent pensionable employment. 
will od on the qualifications and experience of the 
suc applicant. 

See ee eee which should be submitted in duplicate. 
should accordingly include present emoluments, in addition 


, decals with regard tO age, marital status, nationality. 


stLOMS ence, t 
nd addresses of three referees. and should reach the 
Fed Public Servite Attaché, Rhodesia | a 429 


Strand ndon, W.C.2, not later than July 3 
GOLD COAST CIVIL SERVICE 
Apphcations are invited for ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
n a Ministry Duties: To assist senior Secretaries in 


idvising the Minister in the formulation of Government 
policy with possibly some general office administration, 
und to tin the general supervision of the cxecution 
{ pol by Departments, etc. 

[? ies accuracy. precision and lucidity in 


the a facts. 

Quali fic »: Candidates must ie of not fess than 
w) nor more than 5O years of one must have had 
cons terable ,dministrative exper for example, im 
the Home Civil Service or in that ri “some British over- 
seas territ in local government, or upon a military 


staf A University degree is desirable; but in all cases 
high standards of gencral education and intellectual 
amlity, and moral qualities of the highest order, are 
essential 


Terms of Service: The appointment will be on contract 


for two tours of 18-24 each with consequential 
cave at the rate of seven days for cach month of residen- 
ual servce. An officer will enter the consolidated salary 
scale £990 x £50—-€1,490; £1,530 x £60—£1.950 at a 
pomt commensurate age, qualifications and 
experience. A gratuity at the. rate x") Ei? 10s. Es 6s. 8 
for a salary of less than 


for each completed 
month of satisfactory be payable on the final 
termination of the 


Free passages for officer, wife and up to three children 
under |3 years of age. Basica furnished quarters at 
rentals of £60-£90 p.a. Free medical and dental atten- 
tion for officer and — ~ ee 


Candi jates should the Secretary for Recruit- 
ment, Gold Coast O i3 Belgrave Square, London, 
SW ‘for ee of a i 





BUILDING INDUSTRY 


An unusual ng with substantial salary and 
prospects is available to a man between 35 and 50 
with extensive executive and managerial cx - 
ence. Directors of a well known firm are secking 
a colleague to assume responsibility for the tech- 
nical side of their business and in particular 
the organisation of the building and contracting 
department with a present annual turnover of one 
million pounds. 

The difficulties and the opportunities for the 
raht man are considerable, and it is essential 
that he has and business 
ability, preferably with F Ca or a 
ing background, «i necessary and 

this Knowledge to the o practical 
running and improvement of a business 

It is also desirable that prospective candidates 
should have a good education, background, and 
Personality 

Apphcations, which should be restricted to 
those who can really meet these requirements, 
will be treated in strict confidence. and should 
be made giving full details of previous experience 
and reasons for consideration wo the Com- 
pany’s Solicitors under Box No. 458. 


ACCOUNTANT REQUIRED 


WESTERN REGION Pernt THON DEVELOPMENT 


IBADAN. NIGERIA 
h s nel in its eo oamues oon ti for an 
as ancy a sathon 
ACCOUNTANT. Candidates possess a recognised 
*ounlancy qualification and should have had several years’ 





experi venc ¢ since qualifying including on nisa- 
tion duction of new accounting systems Aye ae 
contr: of and, most essentially, some knowledge of costing 
and cost system with the a ity to design cost systems. 


Commencing salary excludi allowance will 
>> in the range tl, 100-£1 The point of entry will 
pend on experience fica 


qualifications 
2 Inducement allowaace is £270-£300, depending upon 


the eotat of en 

5. The terms eies intnte partly furnished accom- 
Modation at 84 per cent salary (excluding 
nduccment allowance) ; €, teadlcal service, outfit allow- 
te of £60, free first-class passage for wife and also 
fee first-class passages once each way per tour for 
children up to three in 
thirteen 
10 per cent of ¢ 


‘s Matched by equal contribution the Board and which 


eos .mterest at 26 cent. ormal length of tour 
the ng tonths follo by home leave at full pay at 
© rate of S days per month of overseas service 
4 Applications in together with details of 
age, experience and qi fications, and the names of three 
Personal referees should be sent to: 
‘he London Representative, 
Western Region Production Development Board, 
18 Grosvenor 
Closing date july 31. 1956. 
a od 


APPOINTMENTS 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
The Commonwealth Bank of Australia invites applica- 
Rear professor 
who have had some experience in” ienenl 
Seeemic research, for a position of RESEARCH ASSO- 
ATE a Economic Department at its Sydney, 
Appointment would be for a term of t 
Salary of £3,000 pa (A cy) cublect te 
— I AE a uStralian currency) subject to 


the Ba 
take over contributions at aeaneal a ee 


annuation or similar fund by a University or other 
employer or, alternative 
Galvameas thon ly. contribute towards a suitable 
Appointment would be contingen 
ing a medical examination a RR ng 
3 secrecy 
nk would meet travelling expenses (for a i 
and family) on appointment and sovmant unitate 
Applications, which will be treated as confidential, 
should be made in writing and should give particulars 
of age, nationality, war service (if any), and academic 
Qualifications, together with full details of research experi- 
ence. [hey should be forwarded to reach the Staff 
Inspector, Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Box 2719. 
1956>” Sydney, N.S.W., not later than September 30. 


aye SOLARTRON 


Operational! Research Department A vacancy occurs 
in an expanding department for a lady GRADUATE 
holding a degree in Statistics or Mathematics. Previous 
experience not essential 

Applications also invited from NON-GRADUATES 
with good experience in mathematical calculations. 

Apply to the Personnel Officer, The Solartron Electronic 
Group Lid, Queens Road, _Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


FERRANTI LIMITED, MANCHESTER 


has important vacancies 
in the 
CLERICAL aaa ~ in DEPARTMENT 
or 


SENIOR METHODS STUDY OFFICERS 
of a high standard intelligence and training, to participate 
investigatory work on applications of electronic com- 
puters to clerical problems within the company. 

First-class experience of methods study, office systems, 
etc., is desirable and it is essential that the candidate 
should be capable of maintaining good personal relations 
at all levels and of acting with the minimum of super- 
vision. The duties of the successful candidates will 
include the collection of basic data on clerical procedures 
in factory and office, analysis of present practice, the 
development and introduction of improved procedures 
based on the use of clectronic computers, and training 
and education in the new procedures. 

i new and interesting appointments are to the 
permanent staff with pension benefits. Forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from J. LUNT, STAFF MAN- 
AGER, FERRANTI LTD., HOLLIN “or: LANCS. 
When applying, please quote reference BMC 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A well-known manufacturer of consumer goods situated 
on the outskirts of West London has a vacancy for an 
experienced Research Officer in their- Market Research 
Department. Essential requirements are wide experience 
in consumer research methods cither in industry or in 
an agency, and in report writing. This is a senior appoint- 
ment and initial starting salary will be assessed on qualifi- 
cations and experience offered. All applications will be 
treated in the strictest confidence and should contain full 
details of experience, qualifications, etc. They should be 
addressed to: Market Research Director, Box 454. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


requires a successor to the present Director, who 
has reached retirement age. 

The position is one of consequence in a pro- 
gressive industry of considerable national 
importance, and would be attractive to a man of 
good personality, with some knowledge and 
experience in the chemical industry. An academic 
qualification in chemistry or chemical enginecring 
would be an advantage, but not essential. 

The Director is required to organise and 
generally to direct the activities of the Association. 
An important part of the Director's work is the 
maintenance of close contacts with member firms 
throughout the country, with representatives of 
other industries and with Government depart- 
ments 

Applicants should be about 50 years of age. 

Salary will be of the order of £4,000 per 
annum; actual salary will C.s on the age 
and experience of  o ul applicant A 

ion scheme is avai e 
OeApplications, with full particulars of experience 
and references, should be addressed in writing 
to The Chairman of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, 16 Graham Street. 
London, N.1, not later than August 13, 1956. 


& paid to a super- 


Pass- 
and subscribing to a pa a 





~TEADING firm of Stockbrokers has a vacancy for 
hg accountant, preferably with a degree in 
economics, to undertake investment studies of pesticuing 
companies. Industrial experience desirable. Age 
30. Good prospects for man with suitable TET ity. 
initial salary, according to experience, up se si. x 
with participation in a bonus scheme.—Reply x 
ISONS LIMITED require a young AGRICULTURAL 
F ECONOMIST at their Levingtae Research Suaee 
which is half-way between Ipswich and Felixstowe. ae 
will be primarily concerned with the —— 
of the Company's research farms and oe oom 
and demonstrations carried on there and oth iesied 
Applications to the Personnel Omics ~ 
Limited, Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffo! sed 
CTUARY.—Appilications invited from young qu 
Actuaries or students nearly qualified for ——- 
in Capetown office é eee. —— 6 2 oe 
o ohan 
cette a inmeaiate salary, depending on ee 
and experience, with rospects of partnership —Apply 
giving full details, to Box 370 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Applications ate invited for a Temporary Lectureship 
or Assistant Lectureship in Social Economics The 
coocnaumens is for one academic session (1956-57). but 


ma 

Kgpiicationn, which should contain names of two 
referees, should be sent July 18, 1956, to the Regis- 
trar, The University, ham. 15, from whom further 
Particuta obtained 


culars may be 
Go. L. BARNES 





The University, Birmingham, 15. Secretary. 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BIRMINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
Applications are ee 5 the 
in the EGAL AND "INDUSTRIAL 
pay ae to oe of Industrial a — Stration 
€S must have experience of employer-employee 
relations and be qualified to teach the common ye 
Statutory obligations in management of manufacturing 
industry to the adult and graduate students of thie 
Department. 
Salary will be in accordance with the BSurnham 
(Further Education) Scale for Lecturers : 
Present Scale 
(Men) £965 x £25—£1,065. 
Prospective Scale -_ October 1, 1956 
(Men) £1,200 x £30—£1,350. 
oo particulars one, a  tpotication may be 
ine istrar c) echno! 
Suffolk Street, Birmingham, 1. on reecipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. Closing date—two weeks 
after the appearance of advertisemen 
K. R. PILLING. 
to the ‘Governing Body 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


COUNTY PLANNING ar AR IMENT 
pas Gocetant, ‘+ ul La ro %) 
cations invit or above superannua post at 
Colchester. The successful applicant will be required to 
undertake duties in connection with the writt Statistical 
and analytical work necessary in the formulation and 
review of yy | ae oe eo should ave 
da ex these duties 








Application forms from County Planning 
Chelmst 








field d, ~- -y- 
July 28, 1956. . im 6 
AFEDERAL PAL AL GOVERNMEN M keel aoa ieee 
L eti 
Dest. for one tour 15-24 months a frst many 
mencias onetion to sine in_ scale (in- 
cluding inducement addition) “£ £840 — to £1,530 a year. 
Gratuity "a at rate of £100/£150 a Outfit allowance 
passages for officer aad wr wife. Assistance to- 
wards children’s is and grant up to £150 annually 
for maintenance in U. leave on 
Candidates, prefera under 45, must have a University 
Degree (preferably in Commerce or Economics) 


administrative ability. For further particulars and infor- 
mation about eet which are connected with the market- 
ing of agricultural produce, write to the Crown 

4 —— London, S.W.1. State age, name in 
letters qualifications aud e¢xperience and quote 


BiB /i3031/EN. 
HAPPIE LIMITED require an Office aniser and 
Methods Specialist with responsibility for clerical 
methods used thi ¢ the Company. A man re woman 
between 28 and 35 years of age with : 


ics Or Statistics would 
preferred—but above all the appointed person 
a capacity for clear thinking and for an analytical 

—~ 3. to RF Organisation and office 


the applicants in office organisation and 
methods “. “cusen ntial. = = 


The starting salary will not be less than £1,500 per 
year, and in addition the sclected candidate will be a 
member of the Company’s comprehensive non-contribu- 
tory Social Security plan which includes pension. life 
assurance and sickness benefit schemes. 

Applications, giving full details of education 
—* to date, should be sent to the Chief a: 

er, Chappie Limited, Melton Mowbray. Leicester- 
shire, who will supply further information. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AT THE 


ROAD RESEARCH LABORATORY 


ee ge ny MIDDLESEX 
(Sponsored by the Rees Jeffreys 
The Rees Jeffreys Road Fund invite applications for a 
fellowship, tenable at the Traffic and Safety Division of 
the Road Research Laboratory, Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, for a period of two years 
required to work on the following project : 
“To study the economic benefits to be obtained by 
road improvements; in particular to study the effect 
of roed improvements on operating 
Candidates should hold a ist or 2nd Cinss Honours 
degree or an approved qualification in 
or engineering b associated with the ~ 
ship would be about £2,000 over a two-year oe (in- 
clusive of “ee Ane ) according circum- 


stances. The te might te it. to 
travel abroad. 


Applications should be made 
Director of er Research, 
Road Research La wre § 
Harmondewort._ 








~ARGE internaticnal service organisation is 
looking for a STATISTICIAN. I 

should be between as = 27, and a “ mathematical ” 

Statistician. Experienc ~ — ome 

= details egucation. Guelliioutions. experience. Box 


CcHARTERED OCTET AIS required by a targe 
organisation for factory in London area. 
rae my soene industrial ccoanans e = oe 
be able to par te operating managers in 
application of m cost control a | There are 
excellent prospects and a good — = be paid.— 
Apply, giving details of age, ocuces on, 
experience and present salary, to 
NVESTMENT a ae rot ‘a substantial 
firm of stockbrokers has a vaca ior a young man 
wishing to make a successful Stock Exchange career 
Salary determined by qualifications.—Write Box 463. 





The Economist : 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W indies ; £7.15s. 
Australia £8.58, (sterling) Europe t Poland : 64.158 bran : & iraq : £6 Gold : €5.5s. Sudan : £5.10s. 
Canada $21.50 or £7.14 Gibraltar, Male : Bl : £6 ae ae Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
East Avvica : £5.58. Hongkong poe :o. (Se. Rhodesia Ps &S.): &S 1s U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s, 
Eeypt » £5.5s, India & Ras: £6 Malaya 
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Petroleum chemicals are Building a new world 


More and more, we live in an age served by petroleum 
chemicals, a vast and: thriving industry supplying 
practically all other industries with essential 
base materials, partnering modern agriculture in 
greater productiveness, speeding the development 
of plastics and the other still-young techniques of 
our changing world. In the petroleum chemical 
industry, with all its exciting possibilities, Shell 


Chemical Company has always been a pioneer and 





leader. To-day, Shell’s expanding chemical output 
includes well-known chemicals long established in 
use, modern replacements possessing technical ad- 
vantages, and radically new materials which are 
widening the horizons for inventive minds and 
adding much, in many ways, to human efficiency 
and comfort. You see this adventurous new world 
of chemicals around you, unfolding its variety on 
every side. 


You can be sure of Shell 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Norman House, 105/109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 








